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SINCE 1S58, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 



Widely Known 
Pro d u cts & 

hundreds of them 
travel 

in Bemis Bags 




A list of products which are shipped in 
Bemis Bags would include hundreds cf 
names known to almost everyone in 
America. 

California Walnuts, for example. The 
California Walnut Growers' Association 
chose Bcmis Bags because they were best 
suited to their needs — particularly for 
their ability to withstand repeated hand- 
ling — hauling, scraping, dropping. In 
r hort, their absolutely sound construction. 

I:i hundreds of other cases Bemis Bags 
arc chosen because they afford lower 
packing and shipping costs than other 
TYPES cf containers. 



Walnuts 



Branp 



There is strong probability that Bemis 
Bags may be made for some of your prod- 
ucts. Why not find out by shipping us one- 
unit in its usual container, we will ship it 
back to you in a Bcmis Bag, or tell you 
frankly it can't be done! 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 

Address: Gen'l Sales Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 



liaX Factories 

ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS 
KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 
WINNIPEG 
HOUSTON 
BROOKLYN 
1UFFALO 
WICHITA 

WARE SHOAUS.S.C 

Cotton Mtft) 
ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
UEMIS, TENN. 

Bleuchcry 

INDIANAPOLIS 

I'aprr MM 

PTORIA 



BEMI 





COTTON - BURL AP - PAPER ^ PRINTED OR PLAIN 
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a protest 

against depreciation 

< i 

WHAT does it cost to own a Rolls-Royce New Phantom? Compared with 
the cost of the average "good" car, owning a Rolls-Royce is the wisest 
investment a man can make. Look carefully at these comparative figures. 

This is paying for a Rolls-Royce, but not owning one 

"Good" car price Trade-in crcdii 

1928 - • £5,000 

1931 - - 5,000 - - 1,500 

1934 - - 5,000 - - 1,500 

1937 - - 5,000 - 1,500 

£20,000 £4,500 
9 years of motoring have cost - £15,500 
£20,000 - - £20,000 

< i 

This "$15,500," the cost of 9 years of motoring, is depreciation, and in 
spite of the cost, the spender has never experienced the supreme satisfaction 
of owning the best. For that sum, in 1928, you can buy a Rolls-Royce New 
Phantom. You will not sell it in 1931, or in 1934, or even in 1937. In 
actual dollars and cents the New Phantom you buy today, based on past 
experience, will be worth in 1937 about $7500. 

But the New Phantom you buy today is built to last 20 years. You will 
want to keep it that long. Besides being a good investment, it yields other 
dividends — dividends of comfort, safety and satisfaction far beyond any 
other investment of comparable size. 

Remember that the New Phantom on the average costs, in 9 years, about 
half the cost of other "good" car motoring. Where $15,500 represents the 
depreciation on 3 "good" cars in 9 years, $7500 represents about the amount 
of depreciation you can expect on one Rolls-Royce in 9 years. Is not this 
economy and common-sense? Let us take you on a 100-mile trial trip over 
any roads you care to select at any time. Executive Sales Offices: Long 
Island City, New York. Chassis Works: Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Branches in all principal cities. 

ROLLS-ROYCE 

NEW PHANTOM 
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Siifr uml Strong. Very 
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about R-W Ball-bearing trolleys 



Monlh after monlh, evidence of the outstanding 
rnneriority of RAY Hall-Rearing TroUeya keeps 
piling up. 

In .i recent t«*^l the R-W 925 Trolley. < arrying a 
one-ton weight, was started with the pull of a 
man's little linger! 

Then there i-s the experience of the Mitchell Steel 
Company, whose president. Win. II. Mitchell, 
w rite- : "Our tests show thai the R-W Trolley is ap- 
jiroximately 50% more ellicient than any other we 
have ever tried, "* ami we have tested many makes. 

Another large organization which lias put R- 1 ^ 
Hall-Hearing Trolleys lo severe lots i- the Kohler 
Company. As a result of the-e tests they have 
purelia.-ed more than 12,1100 R-W Trolleys. 

We could go on for page after page shotting you 
how R-W l'rollevs are "doing their stulT" under 



aciu.il working conditions. But why not test out 
i lie l!-W Trolley for yourself'! 1 It will cost you 
nothing to do so. 

Make This Test 

at Our Expense. 

To prove the efficiency of the R-W Rail-Rearing 
Trolley in your own plant we make this offer: 

Tell us your requirements, and we'll send a 
Trolley of suitable capacity. Put it to the lest 
under actual working conditions. If it does not 
more than come up to your expectations', send the 
Trolley hack at our expense. 

This offer, plus our engineering advice, will place 
you under no ohligation of any kind. We suggest 
lh.it you act on it today. 



AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 



Chicago 



New York ■ 

lit •'<•■<• Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati lodianapoll* St. Loula Nrw Oilnn. Ott Mnlne* 
Minneapolis Kanaaa City Loi Angclea San f-'ranclaco Omaha Seattle D«uo« 
Monitcal • RICHAKD5 -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. • Winnipeg 
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"When the Fall season opens, well be all 
set to beat every record we ever made!" 



"What it amounts to, is preparedness. We've de- 
cided to make the Summer slump pay extra prof- 
its this Fall. 

"We're utilizing the dull months of our sales 
force and sales department to reorganize for a 
drive that'll beat anything we've ever done yet. 

"I say sales drive, but I don't mean just a flash. 
We're getting set for a perma- 
nent performance! 

"Every account is being 
gone over with a fine-tooth 
comb and we're putting all the 
information on Acme Visible 
Records. 

"When our salesmen start 
out this Fall they'll have dupli- 
cates of those records with 
them. They'll know just what 
is expected of them and what 

ACME 

VI SIBLE 
RE C ORDS 




every dealer should buy! And why he should 
buy and how much! Complete data on every 
account in their territories ! 

'By the time we're through, this Summer- 
slump business is going to pay us dividends. 
We're using our slow time now to make our fast 
time this Fall faster than ever before." 

Right now is the time to tune 

up all department records for 

fil^^^^H Fall — stock, credit, purchase, 
Jtm production and costs — in fact 

s^^^^^^^^M every active record. There's a 
trained Acme man nearby to 
help you. Send the coupon — 
for the man, or for our interest- 
ing book: "Profitable Business 
Control." No obligation — the 
man, the book, or both. Mail it 
now. 



Acme is the 
world's hirgesz com- 
pany ifrarfcifftfni fjedhf 
•\j in viable record 
Ofiitet tn principal cities. 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

lid Soufh Michigan Avenue, Chicugo 
Gentlemen: 



N. B. 6~Z8 



j I You may se ml mc your took 
I I "Profitable Business Cumrul'* 

□ 



□ 



Please write me concL-mmg 
yuuf system tor h-inJUnR 



You may nend your neare-it 
representative to mc 

record*. 



NAM E_ 



FIRM N A M L_ 
CITY 



.STATE . 



When i. 9 to ACML C\l\u Svsii .m C impim )>Vfw virnt.nn Xfttion'* iiuxiut .<* 
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Savings all along the line 



Lowering produelion m>| — that is 
!u<» tin- >tf«-l iinlii-1 rv in reeeni m .it - 
has met tin- enmpelitive -trm:::l<-. 

Operating ecunomir* have made 
tlieie -avinu- jm> — — economies 

in power consumption, in munte- 

nanee «-o-l-. lal<or ••<i-l-. in most nf 
ili in- lli.il luiild ii|i plant over- 
head. 

In lowering operating costs, nir- 




Lu ttru atin<r Oils 

I in- ^tnrlil's qunlii> *>iN for 
I I in i I wlirir.Himi 



reel lulirieation i- a vital factor. \rt 
it is often one <»f I In 1 u n intent tonally 
neglected ili-iii' i>f plant operation. 

It is a ran- iiidu-lr\ « here marked 
cennolm i-aiinut l><- effected through 
a change to scientific luhgicatHMB. 

\\ i- have mi lilt- inativ inlcre>ting 
records nf tangible sa\ ings effected 

l>\ iIh- mo of Gargoyle Lubricating 
oil-. 



Tin- Vacuum nil (Company has 
studied tin- specific lubrication 
needs of plants in every type of 
iiicln-i t\ . \\ r hring to manufacturers 
a world-wide engineering experi- 
ence that includes tin- composite 
findings of thousands of plant super- 
intendents, engineers, and foremen. 

We invite you to apply our ex- 
perience to tin- reduetioii id opera- 
tion i-ii-ls in vour plant. \ talk with 
urn- of our representatives may lirinj 
\i>u some new co.-t->aving angles on 
tin- nianufaelure of your product 



Vacuum Oil Company 

HEADQl'AKTKHS: ol ltKO\l>WAY. NKW YOKK 
HHA\<llt> \Mi DISIHIB1 MM. WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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This Month 
and Next 




11. M. Stacler 



T|~ 71 ' I linner 

IB | | when i in- waiter hands you i In- 

II H biU of fare? Do 
the main dish first., then work back to the 
beginning to the oysters and soup depart- 
ment, finally retracing your steps past 
m:\<\ I << cl" and chicken r;.>M-ro|c in reach 
die -:ilads and sweets and coffee? 

Or do you first decide on oysters or soup 
or both and work on 
iin.-thodicn.llv io the cof- 
fee? 

Whatever you do you 
\\ ill find in the bill of 
fare of this magazinc 
something; for the taste 
of every business man. 

The manufacturer 
who cries aloud :iliout 
overproduction might. 
ii.nl E. M Statler's "The "Race for the 
Guest," n nf I discover thai there is over- 
|>roiliieiiuii — and better yet how that 
problem is met. Mr. Statler's reccni deaih 
removed from the bu-i- 

Hness world an interest- 
ing figure. 
Tin re is a new con- 
ception of the law and 
business growing up in 
the government's big- 
gest law office, the De- 
partment of justice 
C. D. Garretson Colonel William J 
Donovan, Assistant to 
iIk- Attorney General, says the Depart- 
ment i- trying to keep Ihihiic-s in the 
straight path and not merely watching to 
clap it in jail if it leaves that path 
Good sense and a good story of tin itn- 
I ii llmg man and his views. 

C. D. Garretson, President oi K.leci ra- 
il use and Huhbcr Co., tried advertising 
ami wants I he answer to some "why's" of 
it. Why was his cam- 
paign not more succc-s- 
ful f Why can't adver- 
tising be mea-ured 
mi ire accurately '• He 
has suggested some of 
the answers in his talk 
with .James True. 

While we are talking 
advertising and year jjmc* E. Boyle 

mind is on that subject, 
t- id Hoy S. I iiir-ame's clear explanation 
of that highly developed machine, the 
advertising agency. 

Wain and again men write to Nation's 
Hi -m ss: "Wh it's t,p bei ome of the old 
man in industry''" And the complaint i- 
chat business thinks he's old at 50. E. S. 
CWdrick. student and author and secre- 
tary tn a joint conference committee on 
industrial relations, tells us what Ameri- 
can hiMiicws is doing to meet this. An 
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Equal to the Emergency 

A Scotch freighter nosed her way "into the East River. 
She was to discharge part ot her cargo at New York 
and proceed promptly to other ports. 

The boat had been at the dock only a few hours when 
an officer of the law served an attachment on the ves- 
sel in behalf of a New York firm which had claim 
against the vessel's owners. 

The ship might be held up for weeks. Delay would 
mean heavy loss to the owners. Port charges, wages 
and keep for the crew would pile up expenses rapidly 
— this in addition to possible damage claims tor failure 
to deliver merchandise on time. 

At this point the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company came into the picture. A correspondent 
bank abroad cabled, requesting that the New York 
bank obtain the release of the steamer. 

An officer of this Company conferred with the rep- 
resentatives ot the libellants and ottered to cooperate 
in such away that their client would be protected with- 
out the necessity of holding the ship. This proposal 
was accepted at once and the vessel was enabled to 
sail at the scheduled time. Heavy losses to the ship's 
owners and to consignees ot the cargo were prevented 
by the prompt action of a wide-awake, resourceful 
bank. 

OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 

Amkrican Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Wool worth Building, New York 




agreeable and inspiring article in this 
sindy "f pensions. 

Chain stores on every corner 1 Chain 
stores on every business man's mind) 
Here's a view of than by E. C. Sams, 

prer-idenl of one 'il I lie biggest, I lie .1 C. 
IVunev < ".inipany 

It's part of the hank- 
er'.- jot) to know much 
aliout many businesses 
ami to see those busi- 
nesses in iheir ri l: 'i"!> 
to each other. One rea- 
son we are glad to have 
C. Stanley Mitchell, 

Dreaded of Central Roy Durstine 
Mercantile B n n k & 
Trust Company, write on "The Banker 
Looks in on Distribution." One thing be 
does is to put clearly in its proper place 
the functions of wan-lv msing 

That's applied eco- 
nomics. Professor 
Jama E. Boyle deals a 
little w ith tlie theory nf 
economics in "Why 
Consumers Don't Con- 
sume," hut ilon't let the 
word "theory" make 
think it is dull. 




vim 



C. S. Mitchell 



['rofessor Boyle is 
never dull. 
For a lighter touch for the icecream and 
pie of this menu we are offering you, here 
an three suggestions: 

"Business that Blooms in the Sun," by 
H. C. Willonghby, a story of high sca- 

sonal and highly sca- 

|0^H^H I 

^^^^^^M ■■Vmi 

Bl the Grandstand," i>v 

ft 

m* J^^| ,lr l;llk '" 'he 

^^^^ 

E. S. Cowdrick Mv Town Has Too 

Manv Organizations," 
by 0. W. Saunders. 

.lu-t a glance ahead I.a-1 nuillth .luhll- 
Barnes talked of ' the market of discon- 
lenl." the crowing impulse for better 
things which is remaking the world of 
business. The same idea bobs up in July 
in "The Market of Distinction," by Sam- 
uel Key burn, who as 
president of Lord it 
Taylor might lie term- 
ed a "merchant of dis- 

I mel ion." 

"Who's loonry now "'' 
was once a famous 
t|iie>l ion "Who s so- 
cialist now''" a-k^ Roy 
Elward, president of 
Kansas Slate Taxpay- 
ers' < irganization, and answers "The Busi- 
ness Man " Mi'fe paternalistic projects 
are put out m Chambers of Commerce 
and hawiltBU date- HUH m any oilier 
groups in America. 

Walter Burr shows how the farmer is 
spending his money and points out some 
of the new influences that are encourag- 
ing him Three items from July's bill of 
fare, and there are twenty nmre just as 
hi iod. 




R. Villoughhy 
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Outselling All "Sixes 
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A Public Favor 
That Business 
Also Endorses 



The most important thing ever said of F.sscx is said by buyers 
in the largest 6-eylinder sales, and the most overwhelming 
competitive preference of automotive history. 



In many territories Essex sales ex- 
ceed those of any other "Six" by 
more than 2 to 1. And, with slight 
variations, this preference is the 
nation's and the world's. 

The- greatqualities that recommend 
Essex tn the individual buyer wri- 
the same that give it foremost favor 
with fleet and business users — 
value, economy, smooth 6-oylimler 
performance, long-wearing reli- 



ability, and riding ease. Its records 
of economy are so numerous, and 
striking, that we w ould be glad to 
discuss their application to your 
business. 

Just to examine and ride in an Essex 
Super-Six reveals such visible mar- 
gins of value, in beauty, perform- 
ance and comfort, that you cannot 
fail to share the overwhelming 
public conviction. 



OTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



advance made during 
the past two decades in the 
tecKnical processes of manufac- 
ture has been paralleled by the 
mechanizing of all complemen- 
tary procedures. 

To the tasks of recording time 
and computing its value, to re- 
tail selling methods, and to 
accounting in all its phases, 
the International Business 
Machines Corporation offers 
a service -tried line of more 
than six hundred types of me- 
chanical devices .... electric 
time indicating, signalling and 



recording machines .... Dayton 
store machines .... and electric 
tabulating and accounting ma- 
chines (Hollerith Patents). 

International Business ^Machines 
save time, labor and money. 
They eliminate the complexi- 
ties of routine. Xhey build 
profits and protect them, eir 
value cannot be limited by the 
size or nature of any business. 

State your problems to the 
nearest INTERNATIONAL 
representative. He will give 
you the proper solutions. No 
obligation, of course. 



International Business Machines Corporation 

Till I \HI I MINI. MAI HINT COMPANY DIVISION 

IN Tl R NATIONAL TIMF. RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 



50 HHOAD STRFFT. NI-.W YORK, N. Y 
Branch OHicrt an.l Service Stjii.ni. in 
All the Principal C'ilie. .if the W.irl.l 




Xi0 



CANADIAN' DIVISION 
Imrrnulitmul Himnc** Machine* Co., Lltl. 
KX1 Campbell Avenue, We« Toriinln. Onlam.. Of V. 
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Forward! But Hold the Course 



IT is not by accident lliatthe United 
States today enjoys tlie most 
widely distributed prosperity 




that any country lias ever en- 
joyed in the world's history. 



This prosperity was not brought about 
by any mere machinery of business such 
as mass production, mass selling, or mass 
credit. Nor by wealth of natural re- 
sources — unhappy Russia has equal re- 
sources. 

Our prosperity is the result of a novel 
and truly American political ami indus- 
trial philosophy— a great human prin- 
ciple that can be put into five words: In 
dividual Reward for Individual Merit. 

Here in America we have said to our 
boys and girls: "You can go to the 
very top in any line of endeavor. The 
sky's the limit. Your destiny lies not 
in your birth or heritage. Your destiny 
is in your own hands." 

How well this philosophy has worked 
out in political life! It has permitted a 
farmer boy from Vermont to attain the 
highest position a democracy has to offer. 
It permitted nine boys who earned their 
own way in life without economic in- 
heritance, eight by manual labor, to sit 
with the 12 men forming a White House 
Cabinet . 

On the industrial side this philosophy 
has likewise its dramatic manifestations. 
A Detroit boy, sending himself out as a 
bicycle repairer, is today perhaps the 
richest man in the world. 

This philosophy is now threatened, 
(irave and reverend Senators, them- 
selves reaping the rewards of this politi- 
cal philosophy, point another way for 
industry. Politics can do a better job, 



they say; politics can offer more to our 
boys and girls in government operation 
of business. 

Polities should run a merchant marine; 
politics should make and sell electric light 
and power, and fertilizer, ami the farm- 
er's grain. 

Detour! We, for HO years have been 
on the wrong road. If the price of corn 
is too low, politics can raise the price. 
II the cost of fertilizer is too high, poli- 
ties can lower the cost. 

It is high time that we fixed in our 
minds the metes and bounds of govern- 
ment. Whal is the true province of 
government? What can government 
do, and what should government do? 

The evil of government operation of 
business lies not so much in money waste. 
We are rich and can afford that. Tin- 
wickedness of government operation is 
that it deprives the individual of tin- 
opportunity to hazard his energy and 
ability — and to reap the reward if suc- 
cessful. That policy has brought us our 
prosperity — none other. 

Government operation of business 
lacks imagination and originality. It 
never creates any tiling — except jobs. It 
is a dead hand on initiative. 

Detour? Down an unpaved road, 
without guide-posts, with no certain 
destination? 

Rather, Forward! Holding to the 140- 
year course we have come — individual 
reward for individual merit, with govern- 
ment cast in the role of umpire, guaran- 
teeing a fair course and no favors. 
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stin Building Speed is Guaranteed 

—Up to 1,000,000 sq.ft. of floor space in 90 working days 
— Up to 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 60 working days 
— Up to 50,000 sq.ft. of floor space in 30 working days 

FROM Coast to Coast, Austin's speed in design and construction is 
enabling business executives to take advantage of 1928 opportunities 
months earlier than would he possible otherwise. 

Nation wide organisation, extraordinary facilities, and experience in 
designing and building more than 2,000 industrial plants, make this 
unusual service possible. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, design, 
construction and equipment are all handled by this one competent 
organization. A Lump Sum Contract guarantees in advance: 

L Low total cost for the complete project. 

2. Completion date within a specified short time, with bonus 
and penalty clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and workmanship throughout. 

Whatever type or size of building project you may be considering, it 
will pay you to get in touch with Austin. Approximate costs and 
other valuable information will he furnished promptly. 

Wire, /"hone th? nearest office, or muii the memo. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

New Voik Chrlaito Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Piritbunth St. Lout* Seattle Portland 
The AutnnCfimpanyof California: Lo* An«cle» and San Frar»t.kKO The Au*rinComp*ny of Texat- Dalla 






Complete Building Service 




Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY. Cltvtlnml^ We *re Inreretred in ■ 

ir.i i .■ ii ■■ ..ptojett lontaininn- . ti. Send me a ref*'naf copy of 

"The Ausrm Rook of Ruildimu " Individual -- 




IF/icn writing to Tim Atfwrtx Company p/mjr mention Xativn't Bu*inr»t 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE, 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — As You Like It. 



Business Is 
On Record 



THE newspapers of May 2 car- 
r 



ricd long rablc dispatches de- 
scribing demonstrations and out- 
bursts by workers in every quarter 
of the world. 

''May Day Observed by World Workers," said one 
head line, adding quickly, ■'Bloodshed in Poland." 

American business had its May Day or rather its May 
Week. It was a demonstration and a demonstration 111 
force, but of orderly force, of quiet power. 

The Annua! Meet in" of the ( 'hamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, held in Washington May 
7 to May 13, brought together some 3000 leaders of 
American commerce and industry. Not "big business" 
men in the sense in which the newspapers u<c that phrase, 
but "big" in the sense of leadership in their industries 
and their communities. 

While this is written the meeting is still in session. 
The story of it will be told in the extra number which 
Nation's Business each year puts in the hands of its 
readers. 

Two things leaped from the meeting to the front pages 
of the newspapers: the quick acceptance of the demand 
voiced by Judge Edwin B. Parker, Chairman of the 
Board of the National Chamber, that business rid it- 
self of the wrongdoers who hold themselves superior to 
the law, and the call for a scientific and understanding 
approach to the farm problem. 

The Chamber's Annual Meeting was in every sense 
notable, notable not only as a gathering of American 
business intelligence but as a setting forth of the high 
sense of honor which that business seeks to attain. 



A Tribute to 
Air. Rockefeller 



I 



T WAS only a coincidence but a 
most interesting one that the 
same week, in which the Chamber 
upheld Judge Parker, saw also the 
straight -mil demand from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., that Robert W. Stewart resign as 
Chairman of the Board of Standard Oil of Indiana. 

"Business," said Judge Parker, "is here concerned 
with purging its profession not only of the principal of- 
fenders, but of those accessories, either before or after 
the fact who, unmindful of the public interest involved 
and of their duties to the public, arc guilty of a suppres- 
sion of the truth which the public has a right to know." 



The reception to Mr. Rockefeller by the 1600 men and 
women who attended the Chambers annual dinner was a 
fine tribute not only to the man but to the principles tor 
which he ha- stood so courageously. 



The New Con- 
cept of Business 



kNCE the gambling fraternity 
was lull of "Honest Johns" 
and "Honest Dans" and "Honest 
This" and "Honest That." 
They qualified for the distinction 
of "Honest" by living up to this description: 

"Sure, he'll take a sucker when he can. It he didn't 
some other guy would. But he never squealed on a pal 
and he never broke his word." 

There was a type of business morality common a gen- 
eration or more ago which lived up to the definition of 
the Honest Johns and went but little farther. 

"Let the buyer beware," was accepted. If he didn't 
find the weak spot that was his lookout. Business was 
"every man for himself.'' If you could outwit a com- 
petitor so much the better. Certainly you kept bun as 
ignorant of your business as you could. 

"Pay your debts and keep within the law — at any rate 
don't get caught." 

We arc fast passing out of that stage, not all oi us and 
not all the way out, to be sure, but always more of us 
and always farther out. 



Taking One 



HITING in the Noi th Ameri- 
, can Review on "Old Age at 
Of Veterans F}fty « Secretary of Labor Davis 
makes these statements: 

Tins arbitrary discharge of the work- 
er, regardless of his fitness, at an age arbitrarily fixed, is becom- 
ing a general policy. The policy is spreading through the 
executive offices of business, as it spreads through factory and 
shop. The tendency is to fix the age of relireiiwiii at a limit 
ever progressively lower. By sonic employers it is placed as 
low as forty years. It begins 10 be serious and alarming, 

"Serious and alarming?" Yes, if it were true. But 
industry is prepared to .-ay that it is not true. Arbil iarv 
discharge of the worker is not becoming a general policy 

On the contrary employers are giving increased atten- 
tion to their older men even during times of enforced 
lay-offs. 

A statement more nearly true is that many corporations 
are setting very low maximum age limits for hiring new 

11 



employes. It u not uncommon for corporations to refuse 

In take en any man over 4.Y Tliat Mich a policy inakc- 
inr Mime hardship is not to be doubted. 

Another problem which is engaging the attention of 
industry is that of the man who. physically or mentally, 
lias reached a lowered standard cif efficiency withou! 
being so disabled or so old as lo be pensionable To deal 
with -nch a man is a troublesome question in these days 
of sharp competition. 

It is with such questions as these that E. S. Cowdrick 
deals in the article on page lf> of this issue, and no one 
can read that article and avoid the belief that while 
American business has -till a long road to go in dealing 
with industrial relations, it is not going backwards as 
Secretary Davis seems to think. 



Business It/feres/ 
In Farming 



'trust A SOUND national agricu 

,-.,„ Ji\. policj thai 'hall l.ci 



■ultnral 

ignize 

that fanning a bn-i in -s and that the 

interests of farming and business are 
parallel is presaged by theannounce- 
ent that the National Chamber will submit to referen- 
dum of it- member organizations a studied program 
that shall be helpful to the farm interests of America 
and that shall he helpful to the business interests of 
America, since to help the one is to help the other. 

It it significant that at the Annual Meeting the dis- 
cussion of agricultural problems aroused hearty inter- 
est both at the general meeting and in group discussion. 
Teamwork by farm, factory and store is no idle dream. 

What Warn '~V lu: 1 ' m ' 1 BANKERS asso- 
For Money? * ,A I |()N recently sent on: 

to thirteen member banks :i -ample 
saving account. Each received the 
same statement, which showed that 
t he account had started on July 1 wit h $2<i2. By Septem- 
ber 2, the balance was $71(i. Then $300 was withdrawn. 
The account fluctuated then until December 17, when 
$101 was in the hank. Its lowest point was $4b\ and 
its highest .-fiT 1 < I- The thirteen member hank- were 
asked to tell just what interest they would pay on snob 
an account at the rate of 4 per cent compounded semi- 
annually, on July 1 and January 1. 

The results were surprising. The maximum was $7 4<> ; 
the minimum was $."»7. Three banks paid !•! cents and 
two |iaid !»* cents. Oj the other eight no two were alike. 
Differences were due to varying rules on dates from 
which deposits were counted as drawing interest, differ- 
ences a- to average balances and differences a- to periods 
for which deposits must remain in the hank before draw- 
ing interest. 

Perhaps bank- need standardization. 

7 be Case for 1VP Al; 'HI' ol a lot,-. 

Ciltritidism ^ thoughtful and successful 
' life. Henry Holt, the publisher, took 

tAt - time to write the opinions of n man 
well over -mi JI,. had read much, 
listened to much and seen much of economies in theory 

and practice And near ihc end h< u this selling 

forth of philosophy, and rarely have we read a better 
statement of the ea»e for capitalism: 

Next to the family, the one institution on which civilisation 
Kril i» | he right of ptfVtilS properly — the opportunity ol every 
in, n n. ntil;on iiml hold it. The growth of thin right made the 
mlvnlicc from slavery ami fi mlalisin Owing to the great differ- 
ence in men's cn pacific*, it* prcurnt most nmrkeil attainment in 
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< 1 1 mT :i I t-u i . out with the gradual Hi vi liipnn nl of men'.- capaial n -. 
t.s| .eeially as promoted by the spread of education, iMpitah-m 
seems nVrtmed u> evolve into cooperation, of which the germs 
are already manifest in the livings banks and stock companies, 
especially I he avowedly cooperative cornpaiin - who-" -\ ■• lal ■ - 
\clopnii nl has In i li in hiigland 

I In only lemiiiu.it. iiml permaiieiil source ■ »f private properly 
i- pio.lucfimi 'I'll, i,,!,!). ty nl ICiji--i.il! lanillii.liti r- 1..1 Ann in. hi 
manufacturers, to confer Ihc semblance uf properly rights on the 
incapable, is not evolution, and can have no permanent results. 
In all -in li proceedings, iln- propi rty has -mm Hi- >pp. an 4, or 
found Us way back lo the eapahle. Such pi 00 --' - are catastrophic; 
tin uiily -in ce.-.-fnl ones have been evolutionary. Tie- g. mi al 
1 1 .i 1 1 /.:t t miii nl tin- uiiulil probably do more lo settle tlic irrc- 
pte-silile conflict In-tween the have's and the have-not's than any 
ollur purely intellectual agency now within sight. 

A Bit by In- Hpt) MOST of us electric refriger- 

</»stry Grows !«;»'" ^„„eof«l mag.e 

J _ industries th.'it grew over night. 

Certainly it grew with amazing 
Speed. Timidly it. was tried out in 
1908, but it was not until six years later that it got 
under way. 

h'miiH's published in Muter give the P»14 production 

as 600 and the 1927 out | mi ae 365,000, made by L6u com- 
panies of which one makes more than DO per cent. 

But more striking is the growth in advertising appro- 
priations. In 1!*22 national magazines carried $7 .MM in 
advertising for electric refrigeration, and 10,000 refrig- 
erator- were -"Id. Ill IML'7 they earned * 1 ..>2.Y<I<>() worth 
and 3fi.">,000 units were disposed of. The advertising of 
the refrigerator in 1922 was 78 cents and in 1927 it was 
$4 IS per unit sold. It is not fair to compare those two 
year-, but what of 192G and 1<»27? In l'''-''i the < xpi nsi 
per refrigerator sold was only $2.50. 

The amount of advertising spent goes up proportion- 
ately faster than tin- number of sales. Is that because 
there are too many producers, many of whom are fight- 
ing a losing fight? 



The Luxury 
Market 



THK market for luxury grows. 
"Man wants but little here 
below nor wants that little long," 
may have been true when (lold- 
-mitli wrote it, but it isn't true, at 
least the first part of it is not, in these tremendous turn - 
It manufacturers and merchants aided and abetted by 
salesmen and advertising agents have their way, man 
wants a lot here below. Upon the thought that man 
doesn't want that little long, industry looks with favor, 
for as Paul Mazur points out in his "American Prosper- 
ity,* obsolescence is the new god of the high priests of 
business If the consumer will buy not one new liar m 

three yeai -. I hrec new hats in one year, all is well in 

iln- world of business. 

i )nc of these never filled "markets of discontent" i- 
that for travel and for increased comfort in travel. Un- 
dismayed by any threat of airship competition British 
ship owners are building new and liner, but not neces- 
sarily faster, airships. A striking thing about the one 

which Harland k Wolfe are building for the White Star 

I. 'me is that tour ol" six first cabin decks will be for rooms 
with private baths. 

Who now proudly walks up to the desk of a hotel and 
says: "Room with bath, please?" No new hotel has 
fewer baths than rooms and now a ship comes with i\\o 
thirds of its cabins so equipped. 

Man \\ ant - a lot lu re below and he gets it. 
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A More in 
MUSS Rt'ttt/liilg 
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EARLY four years ago Ed- 
ward A. Filenc, Boston mer- 
chant) wrote la an article in N\- 

i ion's lit si.m-.ss: 

"The chain department .stoic is 
existence now. li i-. I believe, hound to grow.'' 
Events have justified thai prediction- A recent bij 
in i videnee is I he formal ion of Hahn Department Stores, 
1 1 n ■ . in buy and operate department stores doing from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 in annual business. It is the 
belief thai the first year's business of the new concern 
will he $100,000,000. 

Every retailer, cvory department Store proprietor will, 
of course; watch this, development keenly. Bui vvhal 
of the effect on the manufacturer? The buying power 
of svieli an organization i- t reuicudnus. How strong 
will he the tendency of such an organization In go into 
manufacturing- or to make I lie manufacturer merely the 
producing branch of one selling organization? 

It is plea-ant to note that the Halm whose name these 
store- will hear is Lew Hahn. M:i ti,-i u'iiili I >iivrior of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. A capable 
trade association executive goes back to business on a 
big scale. 
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Used in manufacture. The Middle Atlantic Stale-, New- 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the East North 

Central Man-. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, had in about the same population, in the 
former group 23,300,000 and in the latter 22,600,000. 
Their use ol boraepowet in manufacture has somewhat 

the same relation, in the former 9,600,000 and in the lat- 
ter 9,060,000. But growth, as -down by these liuuie-. has 
been faster in the F.ast North Central Stales and faster 
I ban all on (he Pacific ( \m-t. 



For 1/ New 
Department 
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Our History 
hi Statistics 



'HERE i- a whole history of 



book recently issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey called "Power Pro- 
duction and < 'apacity in the United 
States." It is a history that must be sought in figures 
and not in accounts of hat- 
ties and political cam- 
paigns. 

From 1849 to 1923 the 
population of this country 
grew from 23,000,000 to 
111,000,000, almost 500 
per cent. In the same pe- 
riod workers in factories 
multiplied more than sev- 
en times. 

Meanwhile the horse- 
power of prime movers 
went up from 10 to liS4 
millions. But the surpris- 
ing figure needs qualify- 
ing, for of that 684,000.- 
000, more than .KIO.OOO.- 
000 horse] lower i- 111 auto- 
mobiles, so that power in 
manufactures increased 

from 1.100.000 to nearly 
20,000,000. In other word, 
while we were multiplying 
population by les- than 5 
tune- we wen- multiplying 
power in manufactures by 
more than 18 and power 
available, including t h e 
automobile and the rail- 
road, by nearly 70. 

Very striking, as show- 
ing the change in the ge- 
ography of manufactures, 
are the figures for power 



KSPFATFUL suggestion for 
the United Slates Govern- 
ment — a Bureau of Informal ion ai 
1 lie I'uion Station, Washington, to 
advise and guide those seekers for 
aid and information from federal authorities and those 
unhappy souls who have come ill contact or in conflict 
with the United Stales Government. 

The other day there wandered into this office a man 
who had spent a morning trying to locate which man 
in which division of which bureau of which department 
could tell him what he wanted to know. 

Luckily, Nation's Mi-sinks* was able to put the in- 
formal ion at his disposal or to start him on the right 
road, but not always doe- that happen. 

Not that we credit the stories of men found starving 
and delirious in the apparently endless corridors of 
government buildings after having wandered for days 
in search of the man who knew something about the 
economic possibilities of canning frogs' legs. But the 
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Too Steady to Mind a Little Wind 



Government »* a vast and Complex institution Mtd to find 
tlio right man with t he right information is difficult. 

The chief of this new department wo propose must he 
little short of omniscient ami n paragon of taet and 

politeness. 

What we vi-ion is a scene like this: 

The Busy Business man from C'onneaut arrives on an 
early morning train. 

He lias been summoned to Washington to explain his 
tax report for 1919. and while he's here he wants to invite 
the President and his cabinet to attend an unveiling 
of a statue to the inventor of holeless doughnuts and also 
to learn whether he'll be put in jail if he calls tin a rival 
manufacturer and ask-, him as one Hotarian to another 
what price he's quoting on boxed artesian wells for the 
export trade. 

He steps up to our proposed bureau or division or 
department and to a courteous man he tells his want-. 
The courteous man replies: 

"The man to tell you about your lax is Mr. Wat-uni 
in the building Jit A and B Street-. I'll call hi- office 
and see what'- the be-t rime to -ce him. Of course, you 
can't see the President on short notice, but I'll arrange 
for you to see Mr. Sinuffins at the While House and 
he'll tell you how to go about presenting your ease and 
what the chances arc. 

"Now as to your question about the boxed artesian 
wells, I think you'd belter try to see the Thirteenth 
Deputy of the Fourth Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has that matter in hand and, while he might 
not give you any help, still it would be well to see him. 
He's one of the men who stays in his office late and he 
doesn't mind seeing callers between five and six and 
you won't be interrupted." 

And the Busy Business man gov- on hi- way and ac- 
complice- his whole program in one day with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Mysteries in ' II ' ' NF.W S items seize (he eye. 

i uj JL Dwigbl Morrow, formerly n 

We MUSS member of .1. 1*. Morgan and Com- 
pany, now our Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, is ill. lie spends his day read- 
ing detective Stories. Wa> it twelve he read? Some fig- 
ure at least approaching that. 

Mr. Morgan himself returning somewhat unexpectedly 
from Europe Oh the Aquitania spent most of the time in 
the Seclurion of his cabin reading detective stories. 

It i- not to be supposed that the desire for detective 
-tone- l- confined exclusively to members and former 
members of the House of Morgan, nor even lhat it is lim- 
ited to the banking fraternity. 

The-e la-i' » of Mr. Morrow and Mr. Morgan are no 
more than an indication of what the advertising agent- 
call "( oii-umer demand." 

There are not hundreds, but thousand-, and hundreds 
of thousands who must have, if not their daily dozen of 

detective stories, at least one or two or three a week for 
spare time reading. 

But what i- industry— the detective story industry — 
doing to meet this demand? I- it on a tna.-s production 

lia.-is. ha- it beet •ehatiized it -hoiild be mechanized 

lhat i- with due regard to "con-unier-preferenee" in re- 
gard to style? 

Obvioii.-ly not. Ii i- plain lo u-. too, that there has 
ben DO proper marketing survey on behalf of the indus- 



try. Such a survey would, we believe, go far to di-pel a 
< uncut belief on the part of producers that there i- a de- 
mand for "love interest " m defective -lone- Personally, 
we resent it and we believe the great consumer mass is 
v.tth us. It does not want a love -lory tied up with its 
mysteries. It wants, if we interpret it rightly, n- mur- 
ders puzzling and introduced in the first chapter The 
producers of detective stories should realise once for all 
that the great consumer group which absorbs their out- 
put doe* not want its detective to !>e young and hand- 
.-onie. Nor does it want him to fall in love with t In mur- 
dered man's nicec. 

I )eteci ivc- should be middle-aged, saturnine, gray, 
and [in ferably from Scotland Yard. 

Bui why continue? What i- needed i- a market siir- 
vey, then ma-> production accompanied by "consumer 
stimulation" to the end of increasing the market. 



Flood Control a 1TL00D cont ro 

/• / til A Valley is a i 
let/eriit job , 



1 in the Mississippi 
national matter, a 
task for the United States as a 
whole and not alone for the states 
which are immediately concerned. 
The pa— age of tlie .lones-Reid Bill is a recognition of 
this fait. By it the Federal Government assume- the 
responsibility because of t lie effect floods in the valley of 
the MU-i-sippi have on 

National Prosperity 

The Flow of Intel -tnte Commerce 

The Movement of the Mails. 

There i- ret ognitioii al-o thai the expense i- loo vast 
for any one section of the country to be asked to bear. 
Already local interests have -pent $-J '.):!. I Hill. (Mil I on 
measures of relief, a sum almost equal to the $:J2."».0t)0.tK)0 
which the I'nited States is now authorized to spend. 

These are large figures even if thinned out by the 
knowledge that the sum will be apportioned over a iinin- 
br of years but they seem less impressive w hen it is re- 
called that incomplete and conservative estimates put 

the II I lo-s in the VXll flood alone at lf'_»IMI.IKMt.t)IM). 



Control of 
Business 



I 



X A LONG review of "Britain's 
Industrial Future." the report of 
the Industrial Inquiry Committee 
of the Liberal Party, The Xcw 
Rr public describes "much of the 
thought of this country" as "stretching out toward the 
social control of economic institutions." 

A statement with which n would be possible to agree 
only if "social" be first defined. If by "social control 
of government institutions," we mean government con- 
trol, it may well be doubted it much of the thought of 
the country is stretching out along that line. If by social 
control of economic institutions we mean that business 
i- recognizing and assuming new responsibilities toward 
the public; if we mean that business is slowly but surely 
regulating irself; if we mean that business is developing 
!i social conscience of its own. then we are prepared to 
accept the assertion thai we are stretching out toward a 
social control of economic institutions. 

But if this control is to be exercised by the Govern- 
ment in place of the individual, the industry or the group, 
then one may well doubt that the mass of American 
thought has accepted that program, as either right or 
inevitable. 



"Wanted- A Yard stick f or Advertisin 

As related to James True 

By C. D. GARRETSON 

I'rtsii/ent, lileclrk Hose .mil Rubber Company, S. Y. 
Illustrations by C. P. Helck 



M5f COMPANY was the first 
to advertise garden hose 
extensively. In 1923 we 
began to publish a series 

nl car ii adveni.-etncnl;-, which created 

comment. Last year we discontinued the 
campaign, alter spending mure than 
.$150,000 in advertising our five-rinlir ii 
inrh Electric garden hose, and not only 
our competitors, but wholesalers and 
manufacturers in divers commodities 
waul to know bow we came out. 

Did our advertising pay? Has ii uie- 
fcted :i larger demand? Has ii made it 

easier to sell I lie wholesaler? Would yon 
advise another inaniilaeturer to adver- 
tise ? 

In answerum all ' [ ' t • — r i.iiis uf tin- kind, 

1 iini-t reply, "1 da not know." 
Whenever I make statements such as 

these at a business meet inn. alnin-t in- 
variably "omn fellow le ips to Ins feel to 

defend advertising. But advertising needs 

lio defense. The fact appears In In- firm- 
ly established thai advertising, when 
used properly, is a vahutbl onomtc 

B0«er. I accept rln-. My pmHi in, and 
the problem of many national aih'in- 
ers, a concerned with the use and appli- 
cation pi the power of advertising, and 
in tlu> field I do not hesitate to say tint 



many of us are only groping in the dark. 

In turn, 1 have asked many successful 
ami some unsuccessful advertisers nu- 
merous questions, and I have been as- 
tonished at their general ignorance re- 
garding the measurable results of adver- 
tising. In all I tranches of our business 
we demand facts on which to base our 
decisions, and every vcir we are able to 
secure new and dependable data; but in 
the iield of advertising we seem to rely 
too largely on faith and opinion. 

Why Not Cut Out Waste ? 

THIS seems strange, for I am convinced 
that one of the real needs of American 
business today i.- a yardstick for adver- 
tising—a simple means of determining 
the influence of this economic factor in 
every phase of merchandising. 

That in advertising, as in all other 
kinds nl business there is much waste 
we camtot honestly deny. Then why not. 
make an effort to eliminate the waste? 

My company has found it impossible 
lo >ceitre unbiased and accurate infor- 
mation on many phases of the subject. 
Reports of market investigations sub- 
mitted to us seemed to have been pre- 
pared solely for the purpose of promot- 
ing sunn form of advertising, and we 



have found H very difficult to secure 

any data on the ~nl i.io< t accumulated by 
independent and disinterested agencies. 

When we began our campaign we 
looked upon advertising as a .stimulant 
to stiles. We wanted to increase our vol- 
ume rapidly for several reasons. We 
were advised that many manufacturers 
in other lines bad increased their busi- 
ness by means of advertising because 
they r-oiitinuei 1 lo advertise vear after 
year, and we had held before us thai 
they would not continue to do 90 u ii 
were not profitable. 

For these and for other reasons bi 
came national advertisers in a compara- 
tively small nay. We had snllicient 
faith, although there were many things 

we did not know about the subject. We 

entered into contracts for service and 
space, and there is no doubt that a verv 
large percentage of the entire volume ol 
advertising is bought on the same bash 
W : e expected our advertising of F.lec- 
tric garden hose to induce the eonsumi i 

to go to his dealer and not only ask for 
but to insist upon getting our product 
We had called in reputable specialists, 
and they agreed with us that advertis- 

ing would create the desired result. 

They prepared the copy and other dc- 



tails of the campaign. Of course, there 
as .1 K" 1 "I ■'••■'I »f talk in the trade about 
our effort. Advertising was something of 
a novelty in >>nr industry, ;in<J after the 
lir-t advertisement appeared we were so- 
licited bjf K0TC8 of concerns who pro- 
moted different lurins ii| advertising, and 
each presented data to prove tli.it Ins 
form wan the best for our purpose. YVc 
bad no way of cheeking up or proving 
many of the statements made to us by 
various advertising men, and we her one 
somewhat con fu s e d. 

What of Trade Papers ? 

/CONSIDER, for instance, the advisi- 
lolity hi ailvertising in the trade and 
class papers. Trade paper advertising, we 
have since discovered, is a force which 
tends to push goods into the channel of 
distribution. Consumer advertising on 
the other hand, is $up|>oscd to pull them 




Is it better l<> spend $i s 0,000 in trade papers, 
setting fonh our politics of doing business? 
Or would it be better 10 confine our advertis- 
ing largely to the general and class magazines? 



out of distribution. In reality, the two are 
supplementary forces, yet we found that 
they arc considered to he competitive by 
many of the .ukerti.-itig specialist.- 

I Tom our experience, advertising to 
the t r.-t. J« ■ i- a valuable adjunct to con- 
sumer advertising. It is certainly ncn — 
sary to notify wholesalers and retailers 
of every effort being made to induce the 

eon-iniii r in bm g !- I urthermore, 

we have found that trade advert istng is 
profitable; but we have never been able 
to find any data to lead to an accurate 
estimate of whai our p r o portion of trade 

ad'. crtl.-llig 1 1 - ■ 1 1 1 « I be to i oliMimer adver- 
tising. 

Soon after our campaign was under 
way in several large general magazines, 
we found that we had overlooked an im- 
portant factor. Our opinion of what ad- 
verti-iug «ould do for us we had formed 
on the apparent success of various otiier 
manufacturers; but we found that the 
I ii nod of repl.u ctm ni of 
the goods made a great 
deal of difference in the 
results of the demand cre- 
ated. 

I'raetieally everything 
that is advertised widely 
i- bought more frequently 
than garden hose. A wn- 

rn.i it buy- prepared I Is 

every day or two, a man 
buys a suit of clothes 
rw ire .i year; but usually 
four or five years elapse 
before a purchaser re- 
place- In- garden hose 
Unquestionably this dif- 
ference calls for a s[>ecial 
way of advertising; but 
we have not been able to 
liml just what this special 
way should lie. 

The question of adver- 
tising appeal seemed to be 
very simple. We decided 
tu lalk almut the high 
quality and superiority of 
otir garden hose. For 
many years throughout 
the trade, the product has 
beeii considered standard, 
and we thought that all 
we had to tlo was to tell 
the consumer about the 
long and economical ser- 
vice he w ould secure from 
our product. And we 
didn't take ourselves too 
seriously. We used illus- 
trations of mi amusing 
character, drawn by an 
artist of note, and the au- 
thorities consulted agreed 
that our advertising aji- 
peal was adequate. 

As large national ad\ er- 
tising appropriations go, 
our expenditure was not 
great. It may be asserted 
that if we had spent more 
our results would have 
been much larger. Thai 
has been said to prove 



that our appeal was right. Hut ftulise- 
quont e> cuts -eem equally to indicate that 
our results would have been very much 
lamer if we had used a different appeil 

About a year ago, when 1 started a 
little educational campaign of my own 
to wholesalers, dialers and purchasing 

agents, I had no il ght of advertising 

as a stimulant to -ales. We had worked 
out an unusual policy ol conducting out 

I >u-itie-s, and I was cum 1 iliat the 

principles involved could be profitably 
applied throughout our entire channel of 
distribution. I embodied an outline of 
our policy, with a quantity of facts to 
prove how advantageously it had worked 
out in our own affairs, and appealed to 
wholesalers and dealers to adopt simi- 
lar policies, in a series of '•Thinking 
Through'' booklets. 

My motive was not only to promote 
good business practices, but to do what 
1 could lo aid l! thers ill e-labb-h- 

itig their businesses as parts of the most 
economical means of distributing manu- 
factured product-. In doing this, I was 
somewhat selh-h, because I rather hoped 
that the adoption of -u> h ptac'irc- on a 
wider scale would eventually benefit our 
business; but, as I said, I had no t hough I 
of advertising our merchandise. 

Result-, however, as measured by new 
business received, have been n-toiu-hing 
The campaign Icis produced more real 
business than we can trace to the na- 
tional consumer campaign, and it less 
than three per cent of the cost of the 
latter. 

It would be misleading to say that tlu- 
proves or even indicates that one method 
of distributing information is better than 
another. The information imparted is 
i he lliuig, and the tai l is that an appeal 
based entirely on policy and the prin- 
ciples of good business created a large 
demand for our goods. The real ques- 
tion is concerned wnli whet her an appeal 
of this kind would have brought u- more 
business from rhe public than the talk 
we published regarding the high quality 
of our merchandise. 

Gained Retailer's Approval 

THIS phase of the subject immediately 
suggests the In tie-know n influence of 

the retailer in making -ales to the public. 
When he was persuaded to buy our 
goods, there is no doubt that he n:i- con- 
vinced that he could sell them profitably 
Therefore, if in selling goods that are re- 
placed by the consumer only every four 
or rive years, we are able to gain fie- 
ld a tier's approval and good will, is il 
m i essary to appeal to the public at all 
with our ailvertising'.' 

In considering this phase of our expe- 
rience, we are confronted wiih this prob- 
lem. Let us suppose that we have dc 
cided to spend another appropriation ol 
~ l.Mi.(HK) for advertising during the oexl 
three years. Would it be better to spend 

1 1 1 i ~ entire amount in trade papers? Or 
would it In- advisable for us to ('on- 
line our advertising largely tO the geu 
eral and class magazines in further at- 

{CoKtbuud on pott 5S) 
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The Grand Central Dis- 
trict.oncof the hotel cen- 
ters of New York City, 
where available guest 
rooms have increased far 
mure rapidly than avail- 
able guests 
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The Mace for the Guest 



By E. M. STATLER 
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ANUFACTURER8 
who tliink there ii 
overproduction in 
t heir industries 
ought to keep :i large city hotel. 
Though tin. 1 expansion of produe- 
tive ■■<|in|>ment in most fields of 
inaiiuiaeturing has now subsided, 
hotel building i.- Mill Liinnir mi ;ii 
rapid pace. This in the face of a 
manifest ovcrsupply of hotel guest 
mollis, nnd of business conditions 
which are resulting in less commercial 
travel. 

There is no exact record of the number 
of hotels in the Cuited States but a care- 
ful estimate by HoU-l \I<iuu<jt>mo>t -ets 
the total at 8,200, after institutions with 

le-- than 60 rooms are eliminated. The 
total room capacity of these 8,201) hotels 
is about 1,500,000. Probably 90 per ceat 

are transient rooms, the rest residential. 

Tin- sinking thing is that from one- 
third to one-half of these rooms have be- 
come available within the last three years. 
Careful studies show that hotel rooms in- 
creased in number 15 per cent in 1 025, 
the -a me in 1 03!, the same again in 1027. 
For 1<i2S the increase is estimated at 10 
per cent, which shows that the expansion 
is still going on. 

To give a true picture of the situation, 

detail are required. Hie international 

Transportation Association, Baltimore, 
compiled for rue not long ago some tables 
showing the volume of hotel building in 
the United States since 1020. Based on 



"No ASSET is so unproductive as an 
unoccupied hotel guest room," wrote 
E. M. Statler, late president of the Hotel 
Statler Company. The preparation of 
this article was one of the last things 
he completed before his death. 

The percentage of occupied guest 
rooms has fallen steadily during the 
present hotel-huilding spree. What is 
the answer to overproduction and com- 
petition? Better selling! 





reports from the F. \V. Dodge Corpora- 
tion of "contracts awarded" in thirty-nine 
Mates, and on special information lor the 
ten other stales, this estimate of the ex- 
penditure for new hotel construction in 
Ihe I'niled States within the last eight 



years totals $1,4:. I .S.'.O.IIOO It 
ha- mounted from $17,000,000 in 
L920 to $214,000,800 in 1927. The 
peak vear was I'. 1 .'."', when eon- 
traits 'totaling $305,000,000 were 
a wa rded. 

Some "I 'la 1 figure.- lor indi\ id- 
ual states are amazing, although 
they cannot, of course, lie taken 
ton literally because many ol the 
operations contracted forinay, for 
various reasons, have failed to 
materialize. Virginia, for example, con- 
tracted to spend $5,750,000 for additional 
hotel facilities in 1020 and $1,2:31,000 in 
1027. The total expenditure contracted 
for the six years preceding 11)26 was only 
$4,700,000." Texas awarded contracts to 
tic total of +22.212,700 in 1020 and $12,- 
S70.4O0 in 1027. The total for these two 
years practically equaled that for the en- 
tire six years previous. 

l'ennsyU ania contracted for $12,00S,- 
000 for new hotel const ruction in 1027. 
The high point for any years before that 

was $S.7S4.IHX> in 1022. Mississippi "1 

largest town is Meridian, with a popula- 
tion of around 25,0011, reported contracts 
for new hotels totaling $S,:179,00Q in 1928, 
olmosl as much as Ohio. Maryland, until 

1027 had never spent more than *n(Ki i 

for new hotels in any one year, but in 1027 
contracts totaling $2>!\I)0H vw re :iw:ml- 
ed. according lo the report. 

An outstanding state in hotel building 
is California, which, since 1020, lias con- 
tracted to spend $210,000,000 for hold 
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laellll le.- :rJO.(KKP UIK) more tll.itl till' tot 11 

f.ir New York .uid .*J7,iHHl,U«l more than 
ihc total for Illinois. California cxpendi- 
1 1 1 r< have been tin a steadily rising scale 
since 1020. They started (hen with $4,- 
ntHl.OOO, rose to Hi k i.i hhi m 1024, 
1;>ihhh» n, 1 ' * (s.'i.Miuiiu m p)20 au-l 

surpassed all records in 1927 with a total 
expenditure of $50,500,000. 

The Mania for I Intel Building 

HOTKL building, as these figures show, 
is not merely a local infection Imt a 
national lever. Small cities are lnuli liuir 
the same as their larger neighbors. The 
time has passed when the commercial 
traveler, in order i" reach a modern ho- 
ld, ha.- tn plan In- Hip- so a- ' ike tin- 

large centers frequently. Today he can 
go from city to city in Ohio, New York, 
M i--.ichusetts, and Pennsylvania and 
find modern hotels almost every fifty 
miles. 

No one, taut of nil the writer, regrets 
the erection of hotels when there is need 
for them in the community Much of the 
hotel expan.-ioii that v\ i have witnessed 
in the last ten years has 
In-i ll railed fur by a genu- 
ine economic need. In 
many centers, however, 
that Dead has now been 
more than filled, as a close 
look at the situation 
show- ; vi-t hotel building 
st ill goes on. 

fa New York City, for 

example, 27.11110 licv. hotel 

guest rooms were opened 
in 1926-1927. The total 
capacity of the city before 
that tune is estimated at 
51) M(ltl rooms U iilim the 
Tunes Square District 
more than 1,1X111 lieu eiie.-t 
rooms have opened within 
the last few iimm li- Wn h- 
iii the l'enii-vl\ atiia Sta- 
tion district large hotels 
are being planned, or are 
actually being construct- 
ed, that will add to this 
one district 4,(HH1 guest 
rooms — almost twice the 
present capacity of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 

The New York Bureau 
of Business Research, aft- 
er a complete survey of 
the mid-town section of 
New York, repot t- ihai 
the percentage of bote] 
rooms occupied has fallen 
steadily since 1925. It 
finds, for instance, that 
the average daily registra- 
tion- for all mid-Manhat- 
tan hotels has increased 
but 1.500 since 1922 but 
that the average daily reg- 
istration capacity has in- 
in i-ed 4,200. 

What this situation has 
me Hit In hotel- through- 
out the country is indi- 
cated bv another table 



which the International Transportation 
\- -.1 i i lion has compiled for me. It con- 
trasts the credit r iling of hotels in 1920 
with thai for 1927, based upon the re- 
ports of accredited agencies. All hoi els 
are rated as "good," "fair," or "poor," de- 
pendent upon their financial standing and 
i heir practices in paying bills. 

hi 19211. of all hotel- in Illinois, .">2 per 
cent were ranked as of "good" credit rat- 
ing, while only 25 per cent were "poor." 
Ity 192" these figures reversed them- 
selves, 24 p'T cent o| Illinois hotels being 

ranked as "good," and 35 per cent as 
'■(>oor." For Ohio a similar situation is 
presented. In l't20, 27 per rvnl of all 
hotels Mere ranked as 'good"; in 1!'27 I he 
percentage had dropped to 10 per Cent 

In Pennsylvania the percentage has 
dropped from 24 to 20, in New York from 
21 to 17, in Massachusetts from 27 to Is, 
and in California from 20 to 1". Only 
Alabama, Arizona, (leorgta, Kansas, 
Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, and 
North Bad South Dakota have a higher 
percentage of hotels with "good" credit 
rating today than they had in 1920. 




MODERN hotels are much on a par so 
far as major features of building and 
equipment go. The difference lies in 
the extra comforts the hotel provides its 
guests, the thoughtful service it gives 




It should he mentioned in connection 
with the foregoing figures that the growth 
in the nuinU r of hotels since 1920 has not 
been in direct proportion to the increase 
in the number of rooms Old hotels have 
participated in the expan.-ioii movement 
by adding to the capacity of existing 
plants. On the average the new hotels 
which have been built are larger than 
those conimonU built prior to 1920. 

Illinois, for example, is credited with 

having a total rooti conn hit ion— 

wavside inns and .-mall hotel- included — 
ol 140,000 lit 1927 as again-a 24.250 in 
1920, but the room capacity of the aver- 
age Illinois hotel in 1920 was 30 and in 
1027 u had mounted to ii I Similarly, the 
average room accommodal ion ol hotels m 
Pennsylvania has jumped from 45 in 1920 
to GO in 1927. For Massachusetts the in- 
crease has been from 30 to 51 ; for Ohio 
from 40 to 55; for New York Slate from 
72 to M , lor < 'ah forma from 35 to 01. 

A Lost Day Is Forever Lost 

V HOTEL'S chief source of profit is, of 
course, its guest rooms, and there is 
perhaps no asset so frozen, or so unpro- 
ductive ns a guest room that is unoccu- 
pied. The dawn of every day brings a 
definite o\ i-rliead and fixed i hargi against 
that room; unless it is sold, the setting of 
the sou mark- the pa—ing forever of T I j • 
opportunity to recover that "overhead'' 
and realize that day's profit on the room 
If a maker of fabricated products does not 
sell today's output by midnight, he may 
sell twice a dav's output tomorrow, and 
thus make up for the deficit The hotel 
keeper has no such opportunity. 

The conditions which have so promoted 
hotel building during recent years are 
many and varied. In frequent instances 
the promoters are men not concerned 
with the success of the hotel after it is 
built; they are primarily interested in 
promoting realty, or in selling services 
and materials. In the past it has been 
relatively easy to get money for hotel 
building purposes. 

The envy of one community of the ho- 
tels in a neighboring city breeds a civic 
desire to rival such facilities; very often 
the men who do the financing and the citi- 
zen- who do the subscribing lor stock 
know little or nothing of the fundamentals 
of hotel const ruction and operation. The 

i on. lit ion is aggrav ated by the fact that 
the average man flunks a hotel must coin 
money because he is in no position to 
learn differently. 

The hotel itiihistiv in the past ha- no I 
bi en siilliciently well organized to advise 
against the development "I new and mani- 

ii -ilv un-ound project-, nor to induce the 

operators of old hotel,- to I'orcslall uilllcc 

cssary building by making much needed 
improvement- in existing properties 

So lar a- the hotel-using public is eon 
cerned, there never was a lime when so 
wide a choice ol modern hotel facilities 
was offered; so far ar- hotel proprietors 
and investors are concerned, however, 
then- probabh also never was a time when 
stable profits were more difficult to real- 
(('ntttinuiit nil limn 001 
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What of the Worn-Out Worker? 



By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 

Author of "Industrial History of the United States" and "Manpower in Industry" 

Decoration by H. Devitt Welsh 



THE COST of 
nlil age is tak- 
ing an increas- 
i n g weight 
among the financial bur- 
dens of American busi- 
ness. The annual pen- 
sion outlay Eor the 
supper! of superannu- 
ated workers has never 
bees computed, bur if 

i- estimated in a recenl 
report of an official state 
commission at somewhat 
more than $40,000,000. 

Railroads alone, as 
shown by reports to 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, expended $22,500,001) 
in pensions in 1926. Caiumu- 
cmployers, observing the stead- 
ily rising curve of pension pay- 
ments, are reaching into their 
treasuries for money, sometimes 
-i eral million dollars at a hand- 
ful, and are setting up funds to 
insure the tuture solvency of their retire- 
ment plans, 

And all this is taking place at a time 
when business organizations are watching 
costs with a sharper scrutiny than ever 
before. F.xpetiscs of manufacture are tir- 
ing measured in decimals of a cent, v. bile 
millions are being distributed to retired 
employes. 

The observer is tempted to ask whether 
industry has gone into the business of 
dispensing charity. 

New Machines and New Men 

THE question is a fair one. The answer 
ts that industrial managers are paying 
pensions mainly for the same reason that 
dictates the adoption ol new machinery 
and improved manufacturing methods: to 
reduce costs, raise elliciency and add to 
profits. 

It is true that this motive is not always 
recognized even by the employer who 
pays the bills. 

Industrial pensions have been variously 
defined as deferred wages, a- benevolence 
or charity, as rewards for faithful sen ice, 
and us several other things, some defini- 
tions based on pure fallacy and some rep- 




INDUSTRY is taking an entirely new 
view of the veteran employe. It is learn- 
ing that it cannot scrap the aged worker 
who has had a long period of faithful ser- 
vice as it does the obsolescent machine 



resenting motives of only minor impor- 
tance. 

Straight thinking on the pension prob- 
lem, as it applies to American business in 
l'.l2S, should start from this fundamental 
fact: 

Industry, big and conspicuous industry 
at any rate, lias given up the notion (if 
it ever had it I that aged workers with 
long periods of service are to be '"scrap- 
ped" and left for the support of their rela- 
tives or of public charity. 

To this should be coupled a second 
fact equally significant : 

In our modern machine industry there 
is a constantly decreasing number of jobs 
at which aged men can work to the advan- 
tage of their employers, while at the same 
time the number of laborers who attain 
old age is constantly increasing. 



bad more than a few 

years of continuous oper- 
ation, some employes 
have reached advanced 
age and have acquired 
service records which 
give them claim to con- 
sideration. Management 
faces the question of 
what to dn with these 
old men. 

"But it is quite sim- 
ple," perhaps some 
reader will say. "Those 
men have been paid for 
their work and when 
their labor no longer is 
profitable to their employers 
they should be dismissed. There 
I- no dillirultv about that " 

But there is. That's just the 
point. Increasingly as the year- 
pass, employers are accepting 
an obligation, enforced both bv 
their own conscience and by 
public opinion, for the mainte- 
nance of the workers w ho have grown old 
in their service. 

When an employer, particularly if he 
operates a large concern or one which is 
much in the public eye, tell- you that he 
is discharging his old employes as last as 
they become unlit for active service, II is 
tolerably safe for u- to as.-uuie either that 
he does not mean. what he says or that lie 
does not know what is going on m his 
plants. 

Old Employes Cared For 

CO FAR ns concerns large scale indu-i ty 
^ (and to an increasing degree the same 
thing applies to the smaller concerns i 
aged workmen with long terms of service 
are not being turned out of their jobs to 
l ramp the streets. 

Hut while the veteran workers are be- 



Then there is this third vital consider;!- ing cared for, the number of aged persons, 
tion: both absolutely and in terms of their pro- 

portion to the whole population, is show- 
ing a gradual increase. 

What then is being done with them by 
i In- employers '.' 

Most commonly, perhaps thev arc be- 
ing kept on active pay rolls, sometimes 
(Continued on page 72) 



American corporations are themselves 
growing older and the number that have 
had tune to accumulate aged employes of 
long service is much larger than it wa- at 
the beginning of the century. 

Here, then, is the essence of the pension 
situation. In every company which has 



Tramps of the Tide 

Wanderers of the seven seas meet and chat a bit 
By BERTON BRALEY 

I llnsir.itions bv K. L. I.ambdin 
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^HE Henry Porter of New York-, 
loading cargo :it Pior noted 
:i rather familiar liulk sliding 
into nrwrthfT l>erili 
vards away. 

"Hollo, there, Alf, old scout," he re- 
marked, ' where did you nose in from?" 

"'Ullo, 'ullo, 'ullo," replied the Alfred 
B. Chetwynde of Liverpool, "if it cyn't 
'Auk Porter. Greetings an' ull that. Hi in 
just in from Oylim; cargo ol tea and 
whatnot. What's yours?" 

"Last trip was from Argentina, packed 
t.i tin- luteins w ith hide- IW. I -m. II. .1 
something lernlic Loadui' lor Tientsin 
now with farm niacbinery. 
rcekin'." 

"You do iximeate the 
liair I l>it," Skid the Alfred 
li Chcttrynde. "But eyn't 
spoolin' you about it. 'Cos 
my last load was 'ides, too, 
and before that I parked ■ 
'oldful of guano, 'Ave a 
good trip?" 

"Hot so bad. Stove in a 
hatch or two off Hatteras, 
:iinl the boy? had a had 
night battening down again, 
I. hi 1 truess yun could -ay 
the vovage was uncvent- 
iul " 

"Let's see," said the Chrttnjnde, "where 
was it we last tied up together ' Shang- 
hai?" 

Cargoes That Go Bad 

" "JVTOPE. That was two years ago. Last 

*■ ' time we met up was in Sydney 'Ar- 
bor, a* Viiii bun vs ] ironounee it 'Member 
how a dock slrikc kept us there a month'' 
Wc lioih slunk enu-ideraUe tlmt time — 
what with yon tutin' a cargo of bananas 
that went bad an' me with four thousand 
crates of pineapples that wasn't picked 
green enough. 

"When the strike w as over they unload- 
ed us onto the garbage scows." 

"So liny did, sii they did." saiil the 
ChetVyutU. "Well, ours is n rough life — 
but ur do L'fl abaht a bit." 

"Me, 1 like it," said the Porter. "Take 
u liner, now, twenty, thirty, forty, sixty 
thousand ton, maybe; twenty-two, twen- 
u-liw knots, elevators, suinmiin" lank, 
l!it;:\ restaurants nn' all that — but alt one 
of them I tabu's does is to shuttle back and 
fori li like a ferry-boat between two ports, 



"My fuc thousand inn of hj tiered 
pljics an' girders ffOtt pi. km' frinn 
Zanzibar (o Spitrhergcn in' point* 
elsewhere an' thereabouts" 




while mil five thousand toll of battered 
plate* an' girder.- goes poktn' from Zanzi- 
bar lo Spiizhrrgcii an" points elsewliere 
an' thereabouts. " 

Tin? life of a tramp for me, 

Tin life nf a tiaiiip :it sea ; 

I'm only a tramp nil over patches 
ItiU gimme a load beneath my hatches 

An' I'll deliver it — bank on me, 

The tramp of the rollin' sea. 

Now it may I e that the practical busi- 



ness man, rending only thus far, will say 
to himself- "Shuck-. This i> nothing but 
a kind of fairy story. Who ever heard of 
ship- talking to each other''" 

Well it t« a kind nf fairy story. But 
when you dictate a letter to a wax cylin- 
der which re-dictates it to your stenogra- 
pher, that's a kind of fairy story, too 
And w hen you talk into a rubber arrange- 
ment at your elbow ami somebody three 
thousand miles across the ocean hears 



you plainly, that's kitnl of fairy story also. 
In fact the more practical and Up-to-date 
vim arc as a I msiness man, the ni(jre fairy- 
tale inventions and Conveniences yon use. 
So the fart that this is somewhat of a fairy 
tale needn't stop you from believing it,. 

As the Chrttriiiitlc's lines were made 
fast ami his steam winches began y:mk- 
ing out cargo, he said, " 'Oo's your 
friend'"' referring to an eighl-thousnml- 
ton Shipping Board Imat moored forward 
of the Porter. The hip; boat was riding 
high and I mh t , ami I here wa.- rt> i >igu of 
activity about him. 

"Apache, ahoy!" said the Porter. 
' Where I'roiii and where to? My Limey 
friend wants to know." 

"From one roll of red tape to another, 
as far as I ean see," grumbled the 
Apache. "They've tied me up to the quay 
Ihtc with red tape for a month." 

■' What'- i he mat l it''" asked the Porti r. 
"Oh, I've got a cracked crankshaft." 

"But it doesn't take a 
month to put in a new 



crankshaft," said the 
Pinter. 

"It does when it ha- in 
he requisitioned in sex- 
Inplicate, and tiled in 6e- 
tuplicate, and bought in 
ten-plicate, and shipped 
in fi ft eenpl ica ( c, ami 
checked in twentypli- 
calc ami put. in, if ever, 
by repair men registered 
in thirly-twophcate " 

"Bloody bureau- 
crat, 'e is," said 
the V it ft inj nil p. 
"Wot ean you ex- 
pect, anyhow, of a 
ship wot's slapped 
together like a 
bloomin' portable 
ouse?" 

"Easy on that 
stuff, Limey," rumbled the Porter "Don'i 
let your reactionary British prejudices 
lead yon into thmkin' that standardized 
ships ain't good ships. There was a lot of 
that kind of knoekin' done when them 
fabricated lad- put to sea, but when it 
come to performance, they proved just as 
good as your handmade individually de- 
signed ve--els." 

"Well, we'te takin' the business away 
from 'em," said the Chei wynde. 1 fancy 
it's because yon Yanks aren't really ship- 
minded." 

"Whadd\ ulunean, we ain't ship-mind- 
ed," replied the Apaehc. "When ships 
were ships, we ruled the seas. And now- 
adays, when ships are mostly machinery, 
you've got to be machine-minded to run 
'ran — ami il there's am better mechanics 
than American mechanics, where'll you 
find 'em?" 





■■ l wouldn't waste me 

time," said the Brit- 
isher, "discuBsin' the 
matter with a bloomin' 
emit lance boat like 
wot 'as to 'nve a cheek 
regular from 'is Uncle 
Sam to keep goin'." 

"Maybe the Government ain't the 

proper party to run ships," conceded the 

Henry Porter, ''or maybe the Govern- 
ment simply am'i learned, vet, to run 'era 



properly. I dunno 
—I ain't iki pohti 
cal economist, so I 
wouldn't argue nei- 
ther pTO nor con 
But I would observe 
Mi ll it ill behooves 

a I. v -hip in talk 

about 'renin lama- 
boats,' when your 
own government 
conies across right 
along with a lot of 
mail subsidies an' 
bonuses an' special 
loans to boost I'.ni ■ 
ish ships." 
" I tesides which," rumbled 
the Apache, "a lot of my re- 
nut lance goes into good pay 
and quarters for my crew — 
pay and quarters that you 
Limeys hardly even dream of." 

A deep, hoarse bass whistle sounded 
down the river. 

"That'll be the Lermtlimi," said the 
Porter, "Some tub, All", some tub." 

Naturalized Ships 

" r TIIE Majestic is bigger," responded the 

■ Chetieynde, "and she's a Britisher." 

"Ach," grunted a snub-nosed, chubby 
three-thousand tonner that lay just aft of 
lite Chetwyade, and sported the name Die 
Lorelei on his stern, "you should talk, 
you Englishers and Americaners. Both 
oft' dern ships wass Deutsche, already 
Ynterlaiui und Bismarck" 

"You said it, Fritzie," admitted the 
Henry Porter, "once they were Dutchcrs. 
But mebbe you didn't know that the 
Vaterland only made a, trip and a half as 
a Dutchic — ami that while you Fritzies 
only got twenty kimis nut of her, we fixed 
her over durum the war and cut twenty- 
two and twenty-three right: along. With 
less coal, too. And we didn't do a bad 
job when we fixed her up again a- a liner, 
either. And yet Alf tries to say we am i 
ship-minded." 

"And while you're waving the flag,' 
said the Chetwijnde to the Porter, "you 
might note that her bally engines were 
Parsons turbines from Album's 'Appy 
Bisle? As for speed — how about the Ut- 
ile old Man retail in.'" 

Far, far overhead sounded a deep roar- 
ing purr, and three or lour thousand feel 
aloft there swam along the blue a great, 
silvery, glittering fish, seeming to move 
slowly, but really doing its easy and 
steady sixty miles an hour. 

A nearer, louder buzz of engine- and 
whirling propellers tilled the air, and a 
moment later a big seaplane swooped 
down and hit the water with the lighl 
splash of a pelican diving for red snap- 
pers. 

"Talk about your Majestict and ypui 
Leviathans ami your super-ships and mo- 
tor-liners and all the rest," said the 
Apache, "I'm telling you that dirigible up 
there and that seaplane that just settled 
down on the river are the future liner- 
Two days to London or Pari-. five to In- 
dia. What price Leviathans at Mann - 
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■ifiern to thirty million boys that romps after u» as big us fifty every wave when WO gat >et," BAA the 



bucks apiece," sild tin- l'i'>h i "There'll .•] -nty thousand ton: but they'll lie 



always I* bctiucoup folks — as we used to 
say when I was carrying munition- to 
Frailer — beaucoup kommes and frmmex 
th.it will ill in take their sea voyages 
OH the water instead of over it Buildin' 

neeall lllier> mil l<e . 'I ; M I I V "mill hu-Jlies> 

lor a few years yet — say the next rentury 
or so. After that it'll probably lie still 
lieiter." 

In (he everlasting procession that goes 
up and down the hnrltor and the river, a 
lung shin white yacht slipped along, 
headed for the sea. 

"Sehr schon." exrtaimcd Bit Lorelei. 

'■Ripping lass, that," said the Chet- 
wijnde. 

■ ('las- to her, all right," remarked the 
Apache. 

"Some flapper," commented the Porter. 

A Freneh liner dippeti the passing 
yarht a bow, ami eotnmented, "Tres ele- 
gante, hern?" and a couple of impudent 
tug-; whirled at her, "Bye, bye, baby — 
write us often." 

"That's the life," said the Apache. 
"Goes where she pleases and as she 
pleases, travels m the smartest society, 
and never mind the expense. No wait- 
ing around for cargo, no swearing dock 
wallopers tramping around over her 
decks — just traveling de 
luxe over the seven seas. 

"Listen, boy," said the 
Porter. "Lemme tell you 
'imething. You, nor DO 
other freighter, needs to 
lower his colors for no liner, 
nor no dirigible nor no 
yacht nor no seaplane. Be- 
cause why — berause we're 
the babies that keeps them 
goin'. See! 

Useful Old Tramp 

"AN" we dont need to be 

•* » mi dri'j-i'lii' bumble 

even when one of them big 
heavyweight champs comes 
plowin' along." He re- 
ferred to | great gray bat- 

tle.-hip lhat followed I he 

yacht. "Course, when 

there's trouble on the high 

seas them and their de- 
stroyers an* cruisers looks 

after us — but it's us that 

gives 'em a job. 

hi. k this down in your 

hold an' keep it then 1 — the 

liners may pass out, an' 

niel'be the heavyweight 

brin-er- of battleships will 

be junked sometime, — but 

you an' me an' Alf an* 
Ihitehic, or sninoiliiii' like 
pluggiu' aet.i--. the seas as long as they's 
any water to float on. 

"People may hop acrost the seas in 
planes u,' blimps, but the business dial 
makes 'cm hop is the freight you an' me 
parks under our hatches An' while men 
«ants clothes an' food an' tobacco an' 
machines that make- 'em— us freighters 

Hill earrv 'cm. Mebbe thev'll build the 



freighters just the same. 

"An' us three an' four an' eight thou- 
sand tonners ain't gonna wholly pass out, 
neither Because ;i -j \ i \- thousand ton- 
ncr ran t tie up in a harbor that's twenty 
irel at hie.li tide, an' there's gonna always 
lu- a Icitla harbors that wnii i dredge no 
deeper than that. Call us freighters or 
tramps, or what you like, us cargo boats 
is the bal'ies that owns the seas." 
"Hear! Hear!" said the Ch.-t «-r/n</c 
"Furtheriiiore an' in addition, ' con- 
tinued the purler, "an' you can put this 
in your stack an' smoke it, Alfie, old 
dear — us land-lubbery Yanks that ain't 
ship-minded, ai rnplm' to you, are gonna 
be plow in' them there seas Brittania 
claims to rule an' plowin' plenty. 

"You're gonna meet up with us in 
Singapore an' Shanghai an' Sydney an' 
Liverjiool ; you're gonna see us edgin' over 
the thirteen foot bar at Bangkok, or 
steaniiii' up the Amazon. We're car- 
ryin' only 2h per rent of our own trade 
now — hut well be tuekin' most of it un- 
der our hatches after we really get lo 
goin'. 

"Mebbe our government will learn to 
run ships as ships an' not as a corre- 
spondence school — mcbl>e it won't. If 
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"While men wants clothes an' food an' tobacco an' ma- 
chine! ihal makes 'cm us freighters will carry 'cm" 



us, will be 



the Government can't do it— an' it looks 
like it can't — us land-minded Yanks will 
hgger out another way. Our clippers 
used to go booming past everything that 
carried sails a hundred years ago — well 
find a way to do tt again with steam or 
what have you." 

"You Yanks are always wavin' the 
Hag." said the ChctinjHile. 

"An' she'll wave something grand on 



Porter. Wherever that Hag waves on a 
ship, old fruit, it'll wave over a crew 
that '.- Yank, paid Yank wages, In in' in 
first-class Yank quarters an' eatin' real 
honest lo gosh Yank food." 

"Just going to bally well run John Bull 
off the seas, eh?" rumbled the Chtt- 
u-ymle. 

Plenty of Trade to Get 

MIS ain't a matter of fighiin' over 

hat trade there i- it's matter of 

shann' the trade that V gonna be. There's 
room on the seas for us all, there'll be 
business for us all. What I'm savin' is 
that I'ncle Sam is gonna have his ships 
present where there's business to get, 
an' — hip-minded or not — them ships 
ain't gonna ride light." 

"Right ho, 'Ank," said the Clietuniulc , 
"but I fancy you won't tic up to many 
duck.- nor aii'-hur in many 'arbors whi le 
you won't find some old Limey's wincln-s 
rattling and creaking it- cargo in or out 

"An' don't want to," replied the Por- 
ter. "It's scrappin' for business that 
keeps the barnacles off the bottom an' 
rust off the decks." 

Two lug tugs, puffing black smoke from 
their Intitiels catne into the wharf. 
There was a clang in the Porter's en- 
gine room and his single 
screw -cut the water boiling 
and bubbling beneath his 
stern. 

The tug- pulled and 
pushed, his own engines 
aided. Deeply, hoarsely 
tin- Portt i '■ v. histle l^ld the 
harbor lhat another tramp 
was on its way. 

"Toodle ooo," vibrated 
from 1 he Chetirynde, "sec 
yon in Tientsin or Callao. 
Keep up your steam and 
keep do\\ n your hatches " 
".l'<; in <iU im Ji/i," grunt- 
ed Df '■ 

"So long," said t ii e 
A pnche, "youll prol >al Ay 
lind me right lu re waiting 
for that crankshaft when 
you come back." 

The Henry Porter w))is- 
lled good-bye, and then as 
Its engines quickened then 
pace to III-' full speed — 

which was only thirteen 

knots, but lie could keep It 
up for months — he went 
down river and toward the 
open -i a chanting as he 
went. 

The life of a tramp for 

rue. 

The life of a trump at sea ; 
I plug along in my ploddin' way, 
My Imwse pipes full of the ocean sproy, 
The liners |>as-«. the yachts go by. 
The battleships fade in the distant sky. 
But I'm the Ikjio that pays their keep. 
Wallowiii' over the vasty deep 

Wherever the business is — there I be, 
At every port an' on every sra 
The Life of a tnitnp for mi I 



Back of the Chain Store 



CHAIN store? crow like 
(hose microscopic animals 
which split in two, each 
pari living nnd later di- 
vkiing to CQ&ke new units. 

There must l>e :i healthy, active hie 
going on before new life is passible. 
So with the chain store. 

You read in the daily papers that 
a new chain of a thousand stores is 
about to be launched, or that fifteen 
hundred or two thousand new units 
will be added to the present organi- 
zation of this or that company. 

Maybe. It takes more than a grand 
gesture to establish a thousand -lores 
and set them Up lor permanent oper- 
ation. Consen a) b r chain store men 
are waiting to see the new stores in 
1 1] mm it ion before passing judgment or 
giving too much credence to the news. 
They havo the "show me" attitude. 
The very magnificence of such a pro- 
posal makes it a good newspaper 
story, but until the stores arc opened 
and dour.; .1 goiul volume most ol the 
successful chain operators prefer to 
resen v comment . 

There is no infallible formula for 
the success of even a. single unit, let 
alone a thousand or more. It is pos- 
sible to get a report on a proposed 
location which goes into great detail 
as to the possibilities of the sit*, even 
to the average ages of the passersby 
and whether or not they carry bun- 
dles. The survey may indicate thai 
there is Dot only a chance of a chain store, 
but even a crying need. Still the chain 
may fail to live up to expectations when it 
moves in. 

The opposite is also true. A location 
which looks only fair from a preliminary 
survey may do a whale of a business from 
the" very start. An endless number of 
causes may contribute to the success or 
failure of a store, but we feel that usually 
the answer will be found in men, not fig- 
ures. 

Systematic Selling 

'"V/OU try to get chain store selling 
*■ down to just about an automatic 
basis, don't you?" a man asked me the 
other day. 

"Not a tit omul ic, but sys I etna tic. 
rather," I told him. There is a great dif- 
ference between the two. Selling is and 
will be a human transaction between 
buyer and seller. We get all the facts we 
can to operate on, but it: takes men to 
find the facts and men to apply I hem. 



By EARL C. SAMS 

President, f C. Penney Company, Inc. 




**VETERAN chain-store execu- 
tives doubt that many more great 
chains will be created in the near 
future, except for possible combi- 
nations of existing organizations. 
Retailing in the near future will 
be done largely by chain stores 
and by independents grouped to- 
gether for buying.* J 



The other day a banker told me that 
his son was soon to be married, but want- 
ed to give up his job at the bank and get 
into some kind of selling before marry- 
ing. He was a well-educated boy of the 
type that seems predestined for suc- 
cess. Ib' had no soiling cxpeneni c. I 
offered to take him with our company, 
and put him through the regular course 
of training which we give to each new 
employe, grounding him thoroughly in 
stockkeeping, selling, display, advertis- 
ing and so on, until he is ready to take 
over a store as manager. 

The young man is coining with u-. ami 

I believe that alter we have trained him, 

he will stay and develop into ;i successful 
manager. If he does not, at least he will 
have a fine merchandising training to go 
with his college course, thus adding prac- 
tice to theory. 

The two will go well together. 

Suppose that boy should pick up a job 
at random, in order to get his selling ex- 
perience, with an independent merchant, 



whether in shoes, groceries, sporting 
goods, drug- or.uhalevn '' [Ic would 
get experience, to be sure, but of a 
much more limited range. The boss 
would not be m ar hurry to posh him 
abend, financially al least. lie would 
not hurry the young man along with 
any hope that soon he might take hi- 
I dace as manager. That's the owner's 
job, and in most eases, he means lo 
keep H himself. 

Training Managers 

WITH the chain — our chain, for 
instance — the opposite is true 
The manager knows that the cub is 
after his job and helps him along as 
well as he can to get it .or one jusl like 
it. It is in the manager's interest to 
do so, for he is judged by the mana- 
gers he trains. Our employes never 
forget that the organization is built 
upon, around, and for men. Instead 
nf any force at t lie tup holding men 
down, the whole weight of l he organ- 
ization is behind them, pushing them 
up. Needless to say, incomes grow 
With the man. A manager has three 
incomes instead of one, counting his 
salary, his commission- as manager 
and his dividends on stock owned. 

The employes themselves arc thu- 
the ones most interested in the growth 

of the cprapany. They know thai 
they will grow with it. Growth with 
ii- has been rapid in the last few years 
though carefully planned. 
I have often been asked what it was 
that made our chain, the J. C, Pennej 
Company, a success. 

There are no fundamental differences 
between a chain store and a single, inde- 
pendent' store. The differences that ex- 
ist are simply in size, numbers, direction 
of development, and volume of business 
Both start from the same circumstance 
Trace the origins of the large chains, and 
you come almost invariably to an appar- 
ently insignificant retail enterprise, un- 
usual only in the faith and dreams of the 
founder. 

Chains began to develop before 1SW. 
Contrary to the belief of many, chains 
antedate the department store as we 
know it today. It must be remembered 
that the store, whether single or whether 
the first unit of a potential chain store, 
has no buying power or other Bpecial 
advantage over any other single-store 
unit. 

When J. C. Penney, in 1002, Opened 

(Continued on page HB) 
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The Map of the Nation's Buisieess 



By FRANK GREENE 

Managing Editor, Braihlrtct's 



fAl'blb weather conditions, tradi- 
ii<>it:.ll\- irregular, this year are 
Z— responsible for a good pari oi 
'In confi 

oxnodities and in many brain-In- ot in- 
dustry. Cold and r:nii — in the northwest, 
-now — prevented mii'h improvement in 
the lia<lly injured midwestern 
srinter wheat area ; took toll o! ~~~^~~ m 
a primming small fruit crop 
prospect; caused a marked set 
back to early plante<l COttOO 
and retarded planting in the 
more northerly areas cast and 
west; nnd last, but not hast, 
delayed the distribution of 
good? at retail. 

On the other hand rccogni- 
tion of the possibilities of dam- 
age to the crops, pushed prices 
of many farm products to the 
inchest levels reached in sev- 
eral years. Because of the un- 
certain! ies injected into the 

crop outlook and becatw e also 
of irregularity in comparisons 
due to calendar differences 
many measures of mo\ enn ui 
have lacked convincing form 
On the favorable side of the 
account, of course, it must lie 
recalled that a year ago saw 
ihe great Mississippi Valley 
llood whereas this year, there 
is relative freedom from this 
injury. 

There is still time for good 
weather plus a fairly good soil 
condition to bring about a 
change for the better. 



the strike had begun; building permits 
i. II nit sharply both in New York and in 
the country outside and for iour months 
aggregated the smallest total since I'.t'.M . 
cotton curtailment was i-till a feature; 
and ear loadings continued to register de- 
clines from one and two years ago. 



BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 19.27 and 
compared with the same month of 1935 
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Production — Distribution 
— Car Loadings 

The diversity of showings 
for April and for the four 
months of the year, seems to 
have made the words, '".-pot- 
ted" and "irregular" utterly 
inadequate to express the stt- 

1 in the one hind the 

automobile industry has made 
marked progress; the steel trade has set 
up new high records of daily production; 
the production and consumption of u i n 
line broke records; the commodity price 
movement showed a further slight acces- 
sion of strength over the month; and 
chain store distribution was a record for 
the month 

Against this i- to be cited that pig iron 
production was the lowest for April since 
1(122; department store and mail order 
sales, affected partly by one fewer busi- 
111 d:iy in tin month, declined from 
April a year ago; soft coal production 
fell Mow the like month a year a^o when 
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Stocks — Monty — Failures — Crops 

In finance the activity in the -tuck 
market was a source h wonder in view 
of the higher rates for call and time 
money and the marking up of rediscount 
rates hv several regional banks of the 
Moral Reserve Daily sales of 4.1X10,(100 
shares or more were frequently reported 
on the N'ew York Slock Kxch.inge Bank 
clearings and bank debits reflected tins in 
immense percentages of gain, 

More (allures were reported than in 
April a year ago except in the South and 
N(irtliwest,wherebnsinessiroublesseemto 



have receded but liabilities were smaller. 

The prompt response of the markets 
to ihe reports of real or assumed crop 
damage ha- already been mentioned, the 
strength of March m this respect lieing 
greatly exceeded in April. Crop experts 
estimated that the winter wheat yield 
would be cut SIM 100,01 10 bush- 
^5^^ els from I year ago and 
mainly in the Ohio valley 
states, nnd there was an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent for April 
with the cash article a I unit 50 
per cent above a year ago. 
Corn advanced 13 per cent m 
April and oats 7 per cent , hogs 
rose 25 per cent ; and cotton 
advanced nearly two and a 
hall cents in April to a point 

■U per cent above a Vear ago 
('niton goods stiffened in 
sympathy but the advances 
hi re ui'ie nothing like the gam 
in the raw materials. All of 
these price advances had a 

• pcciil.ilive lluvor being 

largely a matter of the discus- 
sion of weather conditions. 

Department Stores — Chain 
Stores — Mail Orders 

Some of the results of April 
trade call for mention. De- 
partment store sales in April — 
505 stores reporting to the 
Federal Reserve System — 
showed a decrease of 8 per 
cent from a year ago, as com- 
pared to u gain of 3 tier cent 
in March and of 1.5 per cent 
for the first quarter. Mail 
order sales in April fell off U 
per cent from a year ago but 
showed a gain of Sj6 per cent 
lor the tir>t tour months. 

Cham store sales on the 
oilier hand gained S per cent 
o\er April a year ago and rose 
lfl.5 per cent for the four 
■^iiiiiwa. months. An extra Sunday in 
April reduced the number of 
working days this year from last by one 
day; and some of the Faster buying in 
March, because Faster was twelve days 
earlier this year than last, was naturally 
at the expense of April records. 

Mail order sale- were one-tenth of one 
per cent above those tur March and April 
of last year; chain store sales were Ki.5 
per cent larger and the two combined 
were 10.8 per cent greater than in ll>27. 

Steel — Pig Iron — Coal 

The curious divergence in steel and 
j iik iron production has already been 
noted, the daily output of steel reaching 
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:i new high record 8.4 per cent 
above that of April a year ago, 
whereas that of pig iron 
jumped 7 per cent from the 
record of :i year ago. 

Soft coal output fell 7 per 
rent behind April, 1927, a 
period of idleness for union 
miners, and was 21 per cent 
behind the average for the 
four months' period. Indus- 
ii i.il coal consumption for the 
first quartet is said to have 
been 7.2 per cent larger than 
in the last quarter of 1927 bin 
7 pel cent below that of the 
first quarter of that year. 

With soft coal production 
going forward at as near nor- 
mal as it now seems possible, 
the effect of. coal loadings on 
all car loadings has dwindled 
Car loadings for four weeks of 
April however were 3.6 per 
cent below April, 1927, and Un- 
derline for the year to date is 
5.3 per cent. Gross receipts 
of railways in March fell 5 per 
cent below a year ago while car 
loadings dropped 4.5 per cent. 

Building — Silks — Automo- 
biles — Gasoline 

The April record of building 
permit values shows a decrease 
of 13.S per cent from a year 
ago, the April results changing 
a small gain, 1.5 per cent for 
the first quarter over a year 
ago, to a decrease of 2.2 per 
cent for four months. The 



The Map a 
Year ago 



FIRST- QUARTER net earnings of lead- 
ing companies are, like conditions as a 
whole, spotty. The Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve Bank's May i report of 131 com- 
panies shows a good gain provided almost 
entirely by the automobile industry. Steel 
companies show recessions from 1926- 
1927. There is little disposition to re- 
gard the election as a trade and industrial 
feature. 



total tor four months of 1M2S 
i- 1H per cent below the totals 
for the like periods of 1926 
and 1025. 

Approximate deliveries of 
raw silk to American mills in 
April fell 27 per cent below the 
I Balk total of March and 21 
per cent below April, 1927. 
The four months' deliveries 
are 6.4 per cent ahead of the 
like months of 1927. 

Some March and first quar- 
ter returns in industries slower 
to report may be of interest. 
Automobile output in March 
gained 4.6 per cent and for the 
three months was 3.1 per cent 
above that of a year ago 
though below the record for 
1926 and other earlier years. 

Gasoline consumption in 
March gained 7 per rem ni l 

for the quarter increased 12.S 
per cent over that of last year. 

Shoes — Cotton 

Shoe production in March 
and 1 he first quarter showed 
gains of 1.5 per cent and 4.2 
per cent respectively. Cotton 
consumption fell 16 per cent 
for March and S per cent for 
the quarter from a year ago, 
Wholesale trade in nine com- 
modities, as reported by the 
1'Vdcral lb-serve Sv-icin, -In 
ed a decrease of 3.2 per cent for 
March but only six-tenths of 
one per cent for the quarter 
from like period.- of la.-t year. 




I. Unrecorded Moments 
in the 
History of Business 



THIS is the first of a scries of mural paintings for the projected Academy of 
American Business. It represents Mr. Hieronymus J. Whaflit, "king of sales- 
men and salesman to kings," at ihe triumphant moment of "overcoming sales 
resistance," a phrase made famous hy Mr. Whaflit. Mr. Whaflit has just sold 
seven volumes on "How to Achieve a Winning Personality" to a gentleman 
who only the day before had been sued for breach of promise. 

Mr. Whaflii wired lo the home office: SALES RESISTANCE CAN BE OVERCOME 
BY PERSONALITY. PI P AND PERSEVERANCE. This is the first use of the phrase. 
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Business that Blooms in the Sun 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHLY 



THE typewriters 
ilint plunk so 
busily in the 
spring ;ire not 
all grinding out poetry. 
A good many business 
men get down to cases, 
and figure on plans for 
tilt' summer They know 
they must make the most 
of their chances to push 
up sales of seasonal 
goods and merchandise .is the 
mercury ascends. For some 
kinds of business bloom in the 
spring. Hope for a good sum- 
mer rises eternal like the sap in 
the maples, and the urge to 
make hay while the sun shines 
accelerates a large part of the 
population which is in no sense 
rural. 

Activity in these campaigns 
begins about the time the first 
robin cheeks in from the Soul 
circus finds its road legs after its sojourn 
in winter quarters. Baseball magnates 
prepare to hank the fires in the "hot stove 
league." Fair and carnival men try to 
contrive a brighter "Hash" and a smarter 
ballyhoo. Resort managers begin In won- 
der whether two cars can be parked 
where one was parked before. Sporting 
goods dealers know that it won't be long 
until the links blossom with the husbands 
of golf widows, and the tennis courts re- 
sound with the game's quaint lingo. And 
nil hands order a new supply of patience 
to bear with that old fishing line about 
the big one that got away. 




UNDLRUOOD AND UNDERWOOD 



SEVENTY chefs, cooks, waiters, and 
kitchen helpers prepare and serve the 
4,800 meals required daily when the bi# 
circus is on the road. 

One breakfast often means 10,000 
pancakes. The food and provisions are 
all purchased from local markets 



The 



The annual quest oi holiday and vaca- 
tion diversions by millions of Americans 
helps to appraise the magnitude of the 
national leisure and the release from rou- 
tine. In its commercial aspect t lus search 
for recreation points to the rather revolu- 
tionary conclusion that pleasure is a busi- 
ness. Whether the sporting instinct calls 
for steam yachts and private race courses, 
or is content to limit its out-of-doors ex- 
pression to sowing grass seed and water- 
ing the lawn, it is somebody else's job 
to see that it is properly gratified. 

Baseball's visible hold on the public 
needs no fanatical advocacy to give it 
convincing importance. Newspapers, 



scoreboards, and radio 
announcers daily remind 
interested millions that, 
it is the great American 
game. It is a wholesome 
fad that the devotion 
which comes to an emo- 
tional focus in 1 lie 
world's series does Ht>( 
lack for solid local nour- 
ishment. The smallest 
town may produce the 
heroic mould of a Wagner, a 
Lajoie, a Mathewson, a John- 
son, or a Cobb. Promotion 
from the sand lots to the majors 
is not rare. That assurance 
keeps big league scouts busily 
scouring the ''bush" and a world 
of youngsters hustling for a 
chance to show their stuff in the 
majors. 

In addition to the sixteen 
clubs in the National and Amer- 
ican leagues, with rosters last year includ- 
ing 533 players, the National Asm mat 

of Professional Baseball Leagues, "the big 
minors,'' had more than O.fHW players 
under contract. Outside the ranks of 
professional baseball, 131 college teams 
played regular schedules last year. For 
the industrial leagues and "semi pro" 
loops no figures are available. Certain it 
is that they can re]) resent factories and 
neighborhoods with as much spirit as the 
big leagues put. up for a price. 

Every fan who has ever clicked a turn- 
stile knows that baseball is a 1 m-iru -- 
The four games of the last world s series 
drew 201,105 persons, and the receipts 
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were $783,217, rif which the plnyers got 
$3!itl,M0. The I hi n I game, :it New York, 
attracted tin- biggest crowd — fiO.O'.tS 
"fans" i >n i<] .fjll'i.iiti.') in sec the Yanks 
.-cuttle the Pirates, 8 to 1. Whore does 
l he money go'' Well, there i- t lu- 
ll! tic matter nf pi nit, sin li as the f.'ouits- 
key Park in Chicago with an investment 
of $1,650,000. The outgo for promising 
players is no sin ill item — to-wit : the 
$123,000 paid l>y ihe White Sox for Chal- 
mer Cissell of the Portland, Oregon, club. 
And it is an open secret that many of 
the star performers are paid prima donna 
salaries- — Ruth, Hornsby, the Wancrs, 
Sjieaker, Frisch, Polish, and Collins do 
nnt live l>y praise alone. Trainers, train- 
in- • imp-, imiinnii-, air! ground cure are 
among the expense that show why major 
ami even minor league chilis have busi- 
ness managers. 

The Lure of the Circus 

COPHISTICATED and modern as the 
^ wurhl may advertise itself, it still ac- 
knowledges the traditional lure of the cir- 
cus. The answer is, of course, that thecir- 
eus has renewed its ancient hag of tricks 
as occasion offered. It has greeted time 
and change with resourreful welcome. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
abandonment of parades has 
lieen an effective way of keep- 
ing up with the procession, for 
this present policy takes timely 
notice of the national traffic 
prolilein. 

It is childhood's pleasant 
fancy that the circus just 

comes when the weather gets 
warm. Rut all of the twenty 

circus flowers that were to 
liloom so I. rightly tin- spring 

TOM carefully nurtured dur- 
ing the winter months Plan 

and system are guiding watch- 
words of successful showmen, 

a- the effective methods ol the 

K inclines suggest. 

A typical lour of "the great- 
est show on earth" bogaa at 

New York on May 1 and 

ended November 1 in Atlanta. 

with i.'!2 cities included. On 

its annual pilgrimage through 

the sunshine belt, this show 

travels from Ki.000 to 20.000 

miles. Not more than twenty 

Cities provide exceptions to the 

rule of one-day stands. The 

average run from stand to 

stand is about lull mih-s 

The choice of mute is no hit 

or miss decision. Early in the 

year advance agents are sent 

out over a tentative route for 

the summer campaign. They 

visit every town on the proposed schedule. 

from personal investigation they report 
on railway facilities and connect ions, 
available grounds, cost of license, bill- 
boards, industrial and political conditions, 
. nut i tit hi. <>n < \<t\ condition th n might 
affect the success of the iierformanees. 

If the.-e reports indicate the advisabil- 
ity of change, the mute i- modified either 
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to Icive out some towns, to add others, 
or to visit some towns later than origi- 
nally intended When the route is finally 
determined, agents are again sent over M 
to make necessary contract-, bin until 
tin- show is well on its way lor the sea- 
son, knowledge nf the places selected (or 
exhibition is confined to the confidential 
agents. Playing day and dale with some 
oilier outfit is no jrreat help to getting 
"off the nut," as the rirrus saying is. 

During the winter months the business 
ollice throws out its lines for new acts 
and new animals It is in constant com- 
munication with its agents m foreign 

lands. Wardrolie and "property" i 

about .>;.".! M li il I ;, season. Seventy-live 
skilled embroiderers and sewer- work up 
the eii-liime di -igns lor pageant and ring 
displays. Painters, harness makers, and 
other artisans see that all nienagerie and 
arena equipment ale spic and -pan before 
the -how lakes the road. New animals 
are trained, and old ones are put through 
new paces. Draft horses must be broken 
into the business What "i iwner" can 
know the thrill of handling I he !«l pounds 
of reins in a 40-hone hitch! 

Preceding the llmghiig show are three 
advertising cars, wilh their complete 




FAIRS arc on the way to "big-time" 
rating w hen one state can report for one 
season, as Ohio did, that 2,000,000 at- 
tended its fairs and that the gate receipts 
were $ 52 5,000. 

The fair offers information and 
version in Compelling variety 



crews of advance tneti and billposters. 
A se ison's bill lor lithographs has amount- 
ed to $350,000. Reams of copy are 
ground out by the publicity staff to help 
city editors make local holiday - 

Once on the road, every activity cen- 
ters on the arena. Everything must move 
with scheduled precision Rain or shine, 
the slum must go on Its 1 ,1.00 people, 



it- diver-ulicd stock, and its multiform 
propel tie-' are transported on 100'Mnu- 
ble-length" cars, equivalent to W) ordi- 
nary cars. The work of erecting and 
•'rikiiig ihe tents is done with expert 
promptness. Foriy-iwo miles of rot*' and 
J.JiKi stakes support Ihe twenty ai re- o| 
billowing canvas thai shelters the King- 
ling show. Stake-driving machmi -, 
cranes, and tractors haw luin-hcd much 
of I he drudgery of getting the show on 
and off the lot. 

Makes a Long Food Hill 

\l TH"' ,; ll the circus 1 irrie- its own 
» lalmr and recruits none locally, it 18 a 
paying guest with a long purse. All foods 
and proM-ion- are bought 111 local mar- 
kets. Among the items regularly on the 
daily shopping bill are 300 pounds of 
butter, MUD gallons of milk, 200 pounds 
of roffee, 35 bags of table salt, 2,5011 
pounds of irc-h meat, 2,000 loaves ol 
bread, 2,500 dozen eggs, 1,5011 pounds ol 
vegetables, 2 barrels of sugar, 50 pounds 
of lard, 1(0 dozen oranges, 50 tons of hay. 
and 20 tons of straw A corps ol .-evenly 
chefs, cooks, waiters, and kitchen helpers 
is necessary to prepare and serve iJie 
4,mhi me u- reiiuiied daily li i- not un- 
usual for lO.IKiO pancakes to 
Iw cooked and eaten at one 
breakfast. 

The in\ eslnielit in 1 In long 
ling show is about $10,000,000, 
including the winter quarters 
at Sara-oia, Florida. Expenses 
on tour approximate $15,000 
a day. The main exhibition 
tent seals about 15.000. That 
capacity gives some idea of 
the daily income from the two 
perform nnees. 

The modern American circus 
has profitably capitalized hu- 
manity's enduring love of 
make-believe. It. acknowl- 
edges the eternal child with a 
grandiose gesture of ingenious 
illusion. Rut observation of 
the successful enterprise re- 
veal- th it tln-se mimic worlds 
of tinsel and taubark have a 
substantial business back- 
ground. The good showman 
is first of all a good business 
man. 

"Fairs and CSpOStl ion-," said 
President McKinley, "are 
titnepieci - marking the prog- 
ress ,1) nations." And certainlv 
the state and county faiis have 
provided an enlightening sum- 
mer focus of information on 
agticulture and the mechanical 
arts. Ihe formula for fain 
still includes many ol the old- 
time ingredients — balloon ascensions, tire- 
works, free acts, raring, and a midway. 
Rut just as obvious at the 1,050 lairs 
■chedilled for this season a new sort ol 
showmanship is developing. 

Much of the change is traceable to ihe 
unproved methods of fair management 
and to a higher level of education in rural 
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By ROY DURSTINE 

Secretary-Treasin-er, liartoti, Diirstiiie & Oshorn, Inc., N. Y. 

Illustrations by Sydney E. Fletcher 



NY ONE who makes In- li\ nig in i In- advertising 
business has had the experience of haying his 
friends say many times; "Advertising ?" That 
_ must lie a very interesting game. I've oh en 
thought 1 might go into it some time myself. In fact, 
I'm a great student of advertising. I often look over the 
ads in the back of the magazines. My brother-in-law was 
in it for a while nut in Chicago. He was with a printer or 
something — wonder if you know him — McSweeney's his 
name. Well, maybe he wasn't in the same end of it as 
you are. . . . Just what do you do?" 

Advertising men do many different things. The easffisi 
way to classify them is to put them into three groups. 
First, there are those who devote their time to selling the 
advertising pages of publishers Second, there are those 
constantly employed by one advertiser — the members of 
a manufacturer's own Advertising department. Third, 
there are advertising agencies. 

Even the name "advertising agency" is a misnomer — 
u survival of an earlier day when an advertising agenl 
was merely a person who obtained advertisements for 
publishers, a dav w hen nobody bothered much about what 
an :nU i-ri i-eiuent said. While real e-iate itu-ii have been 
turning themselves into realtors and undertakers into mor- 
ticians, advertising agents have been too busy catching 
the dosing dates of publications to worry about changing 
their names. 

It is true that some of them label themselves "merchan- 
dising and advertising counsellor-" and occasionally you 
nil] n firm of "business engineers" or "research and mcr- 
chandising specialists," but most advertising agencies con- 
teni the mselv es with the plain word "advertising." 

A generation ago the ivpe of advertising agency organi- 
zation as ii exists today v\a- virtually unknown. This was 
at the period in which American industries were only be- 
ginning to enter into an era of production on a large scale. 
I Mie manufacturer after another found thai he could pro- 
duce much more than the public in his own neighborhood 
could consume. How could the collar manufacturer in 
Tio\ or the funtUUa manufacturer in Grand Rapids tell 
the men and women who lived in California or Alabama 
alioui their products'* By advertising. So the need arose 
for the Ivpe of business man who could do the telling. 

The publishers had their service ami facilities for sale 
bill the manufacturer wanted some to help him convey 
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The advertising agency works in closest cooperation with the 
manufacturer's own advertising experts. It applies its special- 
ized creative abilities to the telling of the manufacturer's story 
and to (he opening of new markets 



SO 

a message. The publisher realized lh:i1 
his facilities were not complete without 
-ome way of preparing Ihc ailvM'tlHtr'l 
story. 

Agency 1 ills Need 

U/ITH this obvious need on the part of 
both the manufacturer ami the ad- 
vertiser, it was only a question of time 
until there came into existence, the type of 
niganization which t-- krn >u ti today a.- the 
ad\ erl Miig agency S> new we have these 
organizations, some of them small sonic 
of lie-in large, -nun- serving a l> w • ] n :ii ■ 
some many — all devoted to finding out 
what conditions are and how lot to meet 
them by interpret me ilie advertiser's 
story in a way that will increase his 
sales and n putatioll. 

These advertising agencies, re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
so great a share of national adver- 
tising, are composed of investiga- 
tors who study the conditions of 
the market, of executives trained 
and experienced in drawing con- 
clusions from the material ob- 
tained, of artists and writers 
skilled in interpreting a market- 
ing idea. Working in the closest 
cooperation with the manufactur- 
er's own advertising experts, it is 
i he work of these agencies to ap- 
ply their specialized creative abil- 
ities, to opening up new markets 
for the advertiser and to creating 
and maintaining new advertisers 
for the publisher. 

It may lie argued that it doesn't 
matter much whether the public 
knows what an advertising agency 
is or what it does. The manufac- 
turer knows and that's enough. 
Hut |S it" 

Probably ninety per cent of all 
advertising appearing in national 
magazines :ir „| m newspapers (ex- 
cepting tin- advertising of depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops 
where the demands of day tn day 
quick changes call for an internal 
advertising department) is pre- 
pared by advertising agencies. 
New firms are appearing as ad- 
\ : users every clay. Young ex- 
ecutives are going into manufac- 
turing companies and are being 
I 'll to work on task.- which touch 
: dvcrtising 1 1 1 ■ 1 the agency's work 
. t wimp point. 

Every agency nurnljers among 
its customers those who represent 
every shade of understanding of 
the functions of an advertising 
agency. Every agency man knows 
that there are some of his cus- 
tomers who either by instinct or 
experience seem to know exactly 
how to utilize all the services of 
an advertising agency with the 
least lost motion for everybody. 
Every agency man knows how 
much more effectively an agem y 
operates under those conditions. 
That is why advertising men have 
welcomed the Harvard Business 
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Sthool's new method of teaching several 
hundred future executives each year not 
nist lo write copy or make layouts, l>nt 
to understand what advertising is and 
In w tn apply it properly. 

I 'or the effectiveness of an agency's 
work greatly depends upon the congenial, 

intelligent > peration of those within an 

advertiser's organization. The advertis- 
ing manager and I he sales executives of a 
manufacturer lire usually more inti- 
iti.itely aci|iiainted with that advertiser's 
business than his agency. They are on 
the ground every day. The agency's 
vi-its come at intervals. Each one can 
help the other— particularly when it is 
realized that there i- tin ei inflict of i II— 
i.aesi, i hat c\ery one is working for the 




same thing, and when all time spent to- 
gi rher is devoted to a sympathetic ex- 
change of ideas. 

One evening recently a certain after- 
dinner speaker, occupying a very prom- 
inent place in public |i|e, was talking 
almut advertising to a gathering of news- 
paper publishers. As his speech pro- 
gressed it became evident that he was 
congratulating lu> audience on its ability 
to write advertisements and to buy un- 
usually line pictures for the advertising 
pages of the magazines — and his audience 
was almost exclusively composed of 
newspaper publishers and their advertis- 
ing directors, none of whom ever w me- 
an advertisement or buys a picture. 
Yet those who h-ieiied to him realized 
that it was not his fault if his 
ideas were hazy al>out the w i\ m 
which advertising is prep ar ed. 
1'robably he never heard of an 
,i'l\ ertl-mg agency 

Even a le irncd at lot liey for the 

Federal Trade Commission re- 
ci inly showed that his conception 
of an advertising agency's work 
was limited to the making of ad- 
vertisements. He offered in evi- 
dence a chart prepared by a cer- 
tain agency to show the steps 
through which an advertisement 
passes on its way from somebody's 
brain, through many sets of 
brains and many pairs of hands, 
until it finally reaches the presses 
of I publisher. 
"Does that chart show the work 



TODAY the advertising agency is not con- 
tent merelytowritethc.uKcriiscr's messages 
to the public. It offers the advertiser the 
viewpoint of the interested outsider, trained 
in technique and experienced in the funda- 
mentals that underlie all business. 
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Drain- work Not Counted 

OF COlTiSE he was told I ha | it 
showed unly the work of that 
agency after it actually started to 
produce an advertisement, but 
that it did not reflect the vast 
amount of preliminary study and 
planning and thinking which pre- 
c; ded the actual prndm nig ol an 
advertisement. 

\gl IicV eveutn is often deplore 
lite general lack of umiei -taiuling 
a!>out agency work. Some of 
them frequently urge ihe Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies to cooperate with the 
\ -oi lation of National Adver- 
tisers in a campaign of public 
iilucation Perhaps a way will 

be found to do SiinietiiiUE <>| this 
kind some day. Put it has al- 
ways been felt that there are three 
real difficulties in the way of such 
a campaign. 

First, advertising agency ser- 
vice is by no means standardized. 
It has never been the purpose of 
the American Association id Ad- 
vertising Agencies to say to its 
members that, they must follow 
any beaten track in their work. 

The second reason is that ad- 
vertising agencies vary so tre- 
mendously in size. They run all 
Woittitutt'tl cm /»!</<' 70) 
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The Law a Guide not a Hangman 

Bj' JAMES L. WRIGHT 



1C. BUSINESS has 
come to realize that 
it is better ii> lie di- 
I'eeled I «>■ ;i [rathe 
to be trailed bv a de- 



eop th. 
tectivp." 
in thai wtty, OA. William i. 

Donovan, Assistant to the At- 
torney I icueral ol the I'liited States, « In i 
in addition tn hi.- oilier duties has direct 
charge of trust-btlsting activities of the 
Government, de-cnbed the new method 
by which Federal counsel is given in the 

hp] f staving off litigation, and the 

effect of ilie change tit llie attitude of 
the United States toward business, large 
and small 

"Many contemplated monopolies now 
are stopped before they enter the dan- 
ger zone bv :i warning signal from Uncle 
Sam," Colonel Donovan continued. "In 
oilier years they were given po direc- 
tion or advice. They were allowed to 
go ahead, bill as soon as it was found 
they were blocking the free Sow of com- 
merce and compel it inn ihey were 
dragged into court, to engage in pro- 
tracted and expensive litigation," 

Tin- truth is that painless trust-bust- 
ing today, non-spectacular as n is, really 

is rnore effective than big-stick swing- 
ing was in the sensational, rnWl'ul day- 
of previous periods. 
There arc official government figures 



"ADVICE in advance. Can the authori- 
ties give it to me?" Many a business man 
has asked this question. Col. William 
J. Donovan,assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, tells of the new attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice towards business 



which completely substantiate that con- 
clusion. 

Under the Dew older, as practiced in 
the presenl administration, (he problem 
Hi I m aking monopolies is tackled at the 
threshold, 

Whenever officials of ihe Department 

of Justice learn of a contemplated con- 
solidation that seems likely to have mo- 
nopolistic tendencies) the parties involved 
are summoned to Washington for a con- 
ference on I In- legalilv of it. 



Advice in Advance 



THEY are 
the table. 



asked to lay all the cards on 
The whole financial struc- 
ture of their enterprise is studied by 
the Government 

Trained economists are employed by 

the Department of Justice to advise on 

these cases, which, as Colonel Donovan 
says, "are economic m their effect, and 
which as a practical matter affect the 
sugar bowl as well as the wash basin in 
every kitchen." 
No promises of immunity are given, or 



can be given, but it Ls the posi- 
tion of the officials now in charge 
Of these mailers that legitimate 
business has a right to rely upon 
the good faith and intelligence 
of its Government and is en- 
titled to know its attitude in a 
given situation. 
There are three points worthy of con- 
sideration in this policy, winch has the 

personal approval of I're-ident Cool id sir. 

L, The promptness with which the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws are effec- 
tively applied to illegal conditions. 

2. The encouragement of those en- 
gaged in business to deal frankly with 
the Government in disclosing their ac- 
tivities; 

3. The lack of expense, both to the 
Government and to the prospective de- 
fendants in securing the full effect of 
the public policy of this country as 
contained in the anti-trust laws. 

Congress used to appropriate as iniieli 
as $500,00(1 each year for the anti-tin-' 
ncti\ iliesof the I lepartmeni of Justice; u 
appropriates onlv $200,000 now In ad- 
dition to that, special counsel was em- 
ployed outside by the Government In 
handle particular anti-trust cases w herea - 
today eases ;ire conducted by ihe reguhu 

stall of attorneys. 

''Legitimate business." asserts Colo- 
Del Donovan, '* i.- entitled to be treated 



:i'2 

hi .1 manner different from :i narcotic 
peddler. 

It may have been necessary to use the 

I. in -In k more nll'Tl two <ti'c-.wlf> ago, he- 
i aiisc lln-n J hi I il n- opinion li nl lo lie 
aroused anil the arrogance of business 
reduced. Today llicri' are higher ethical 
business st auila rtls. 

"Tins does mil mean that I'nele Sam 
no longer carries a night stick in his 
licit. He still has it ami he will swine 
it if necessary. 

"As a matter of fact, the Government 
i~ mi less drastic and is no less stringent 

in preventing monopolies llian it w;\- be- 

forc." 

Less Ballyhoo and More Work 

THE recurils of the antitrust division of 
the Department of Justice show that 
■ luring the last six years of Roosevelt's 
administration, when the whole country 
was feverish about trusts, a total of 41 
eases wen- instituted; that 7 decrees were 
obtained, and llie line.- amounted to 

$132,000. 

In the three years of Calvin < 'oolidne's 
administration and the last year of 1 lie 
Hnrding-Coolidge administration, with- 
out the country lieuig aroused at all, 00 
rases have been instituted, 'Mi decrees 
have been obtained and fun- of I M ,( H H I 
imposed, irre.-pective of the many mo- 
nopolies blocked at their inception. 

During the four years that. William 
Howard Taft was in the While House a 
total of SO antitrust case- were instituted, 
19 decrees were obtained, and fines of 
$271 SXi2 were imposed. 

In the eight years of Woodrow Wilson 
that followed. .SS r ases were instituted, 50 
decrees obtained, and fines of $.'i77,IIM2 
imposed 

In the first two years of Warren G. 
Harding's administration and in the third 
year which Mr Coolidgc shared with his 
predecessor in the White Bouse, 52 anti- 
trust eases were begun, 15 decrees were 
obtained and fines of $4X3,350 were im- 
posed. 

Pacific but Not Pacifist 

'PJIE man who preaches and practices 
* a pacific attitude toward legitimate 
business, is anything but a pacifist him- 
self. He comes from a race not always 
averse to a fight, for his father was 
Timothy 1" Donovan and his mother 
Mary Lennon. 

Mon-mer. In was known in the Ameri- 
eall Expeditionary Force as ''Wild Hill" 

Donovan, and he won more than a title 
in the World War. 

Colonel Donovan is the only man of 
the more than '.'.ot II I. (Kill who Were sent 
abroad m the \merican forces who won 
the three highlit decorations in the gift 
of the Government in the World War — 
the < 'ongri--|oual Medal ol Honor, the 
I iiMiugiii-hrd Service Cross, and the 
Di.-iinsruMieil Service Medal. 

There are two older men now Bviag 
who have those three decorations, but 
they won their congressional medals in 
' he Spanish- American War. and the other 
two honors in the World War 

i in the night that Colonel Donovan 
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was presented with I he Congressional 
Medal of Honor, he turned it over tu his 
old regiment, the pi.'jth Infantry of the 
ifainbow Division, saying it had lieen won 
by the entire command. Colonel Dono- 
van's <H. n ai the nine the Distin- 
guished Service Cross was awarded 
reads in pari : 

William .1 Donovan. < 'ol I. 165lh In- 
fantry He lend Ids bnttnhon across the 
Rn er < >urcH| and captured impurlunt i neniy 
strouiiliolds near Villcr— .-ur-I'Vrc, France, 
on July 2S-3I. l'.MS ... Hi- eoolnes.-, 
couruee. and efficient lciuiei>ht]i tendered 
pnwible I lit- inaiiileniiiice of tins position. 

For extraordinary li< ioi-iii in action m ar 
1. .nali i - i ad Si l i * 1 1 1 hi - Fialiei < leti iln r 
ll-l.V lllls Culoiiel Donovan i- nw mled 11 
bronze oak-leaf cluster to be worn with the 
distinguished setvi.-r hum 11. |n i-niiallv 
I' d tin- as.viiilling wave in an attack u|nm a 
oiv sliamtily oigalitzcil pu-itioti, and when 



mil iinii|i- were sulTermu heavy ca*unltie* 
i tieoiu.iged nil near him by his example, 
mm i iux niiiong his nu n in exposed positions, 
reorgnriizin»r decimated platoons, ami nc- 
couipuiiyinif them forward in attacks. 

Colonel Donovan was not drafted for 
service in the war. He enlisted at the 
aye of 84 At the time he was captain 
of Troop 1, 1st Cavalry, New York 
National Guard. 

Keeps Fighting in Peace Time 

KVEX after the war Colonel Donovan 
earned on his lighting traditions He 
won the undying enmity of some of 
Ins be-t friends in his home town by 
prosecuting two fashionable dub- ,i yi ha h 
he was a member. 

Colonel Donovan i- still willing lo 
tight, as the many anti-trust cases in- 
stituted in the la-l I ■ on vi :irs indicate, 
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^Business Men You Have Read About 






MC»*tC* 

AIR-MINDED 
General W. W. Attcr- 
bury. President ol' the 
Pennsylvania K. nlru.nl, 
jays that regular air- 
plane passenger service 
may soon be added lo 
the buses and railroad 
trains his company al- 
ready operates 



MIT] i N n AN MAN 
T. E. Mitten is author 
iff the plan under whuh 
Philadelphia transit 
workers have shared 
for 17 years in their 
company** management 
and profits. This plan is 
hailed by tmnc .is mark- 
inn a new era for labor 



IIRatHSTOSD 

MORE HOTELS 
John M. Bowman, presi- 
dent of the Bowman- 
Btltmore Hotels Corpo- 
ration, New Yurk, has 
a new company to oper- 
ate hotels — Bowman 
Management. Inc., and 
is adding five new ho- 
tels to his chain 



fLAItff • |TOi.i.tf 

CIVIC WORKER 
Robert DeForest, busi- 
ness man and lawyer, it 
president v American 
Federation of Arts, 
New York. On his 
eightieth birthday he 
was honored for distin- 
guished tervice at * 
layman in advancing 
art and architecture. 





PIONEER AVIATRIX 
Of the nine women 
fliers in this country 
licensed by Govern- 
ment to pilot planes, 
Mrs. Phoebe F. Omlic 
was the first. She it an 
officer in a Memphis air 
travel organization and 
flying school 



ONE MORE HONOR 
Charles M Schwab of 
Bethlehem Steel has re- 
ceived the Bessemer 
Gold Medal for distin- 
guished merit in pro- 
moting the metallurgy 
of iron and steel. This 
is the highest honor the 
British Iron and Steel 
Institute can bestow 
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lint first of he is willing to avoid ofe* 
trcinc action if business snows i will- 
ingness to conform to the laws of its own 
accord. 

\ 1 1 !• u il: I In- conspicuous rusi's which 

Colonel Donovan has conducted in the 
Supremo Court :i rt* those against the 
Trenton Potteries Company, the Sisal 
Sales Corporation, the General Electric 
Company, ami I In* International in- 
vestor Company. 

These ileeisiuns anil others hearing on 
the anti-trust statutes have serwd to 
elarify the real meaning of the laws, so 
that business and the (government are 
surer of their footing now than they were 
20 year- ago. 

In the Sisal ease, the anti-trust, pro- 
visions of the Wilson tariff art were 
brought into play for the first tune to pre- 
vent a foreign corporation from 'loins in 



i hi' Cnitcd Slates what an American cOn- 
rern could not do. 

This weapon is licinjj used against 
a Praneo-Cii iinaii ehetineal concern, and 
it is now effectively available tat OSC 

again-l foreign mono] 10I11- that III. IV he 
seeking to eonlrol price-: and competition 
in the United Slates. 

Information on Trade Conduct 

"TEGITIMATE business," said Colonel 

* J lhmnvail in dl-cussing 'he present 

policy of the Government, "should be 
anxious to have determined at the earliest 
]iossihle moment ami before it ha8 made 
commitments that are serious questions 
affecting ita trade conduct. 

"The great purpose of meeting a prob- 
lem at its inception is to determine then 
it its consummation may result in a vio- 
lation of the law. From the standpoint 
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BLANK ft 5TQLI.FI* 

HEADS CHAMBER 
L. F. Lorec is the new 
president of the New 
York State Chamber of 
Commerce, which as- 
serts its place not only 
an the ni l. '.t organisa- 
tion of business men in 
America but also the 

oldest in the world 



BLANK I 5TQLLCR 

SUCCEEDS DEPEW 
A. H. Harris has ben 
made chairman of the 
board of the New York 
Central, 3 position 
which in effect makes 
him successortoChaun- 
cey M. Dcpcw, who for 
miny years held this 
position 



GIVES WAY TO BOY 
E. H. H. Simmons gave 
up the president's chair 
of the New York Stock 
Exchange for Boys* Day 
in favor of an IS -year- 
old clerk. Mr, Sim- 
mons addressed the em- 
ployes on the signifi- 
cance of Boys' Day 






HE'S 5 0 DIRECTORS 
Matthew C. Brush of 
New York has rehabili- 
tated the American In* 
trmiiumil Corpora- 
tion. He is one of the 
world's champion di- 
rectors — holding more 
than SO directorship! 
in large corporations 



STILL GOING UP 
George B. Elliott, new 
president of the Allan- 
tic Coast Line, began 
hii career in 1892 with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 
as an assistant engi- 
neer. He has been with 
the Atlantic Coast Line 
since 1896 



JUBILEE DINNER 
Before sailing to Eu- 
rope William C. Du- 
rante automobile maker 
and one of the figures 
in the recent sensa- 
tional stock market, 
was guest of honor at 
a farewell dinner at- 
tended by the largest 
Stock - market winners 



88 

of the ptihlic this is important in a way 
that was noi i rue twenty years ago. Then 
corporations were owned primarily by a 
few men of great wealth, whereas today 
the stockholder-; represent great masses 
of the public. 

''It is often the ease at the present 
time that the directors are not the own- 
ers of the business. They are entrusted 
not only with the money, but with the 
good nameol other-'. The his corporation 
c; ot pas-- out u till the dea t h of t he per- 
sons who manage it. 

'"Thousands would he injured unless 

the corporation continues from genera- 
tion to generation. 

"When dissolution of a corporation is 
ordered il may mean a great loss to the 
wage-earner, not only the man who is 
employed by the business, but the <wge- 
rarner in other businesses, who has I loughi 

siock in the corporation. By meeting 

the problem of monopoly at the threshold, 
it is possible to work out difficult 1. _ i 
problems involved before dangerous 
threads are woven into the economic 
fabric of the nat ion." 

Cases Show New Policy 

ANT number oi case- might he cited, il- 
** lustra live of the policy now in vogue, 
but among the more conspicuous are the 
ca.-es instituted by the Government 
against the Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., 
the American Agricultural Cheiiiu- .1 
Company, the American Amusement 
Ticket Manufacturers' Association, ihe 
Maine Cooperative Sardine ( 'nmpany and 
against the Berger Manut icturing Com- 
pany. 

After preliminary action had been 
taken the companies came in with ileu 
books and papers. The < e.v. niineiii re- 
quired the Hand. Kardex people to di- 
vest itself of the stork of t hi- I ilnbe Wei ■ 
iiicke Company on an "interlocking direc- 
torate" charge. 

Defendants in the ease of the chemical 
combine were fined $91,500 after they 
had entered pleas of nolle contendere. A 
decree was entered, restraining the prac- 
tice of the American Amusement Ticket 
Company, winch represented S.~> per cent 
of that, industry/. 

The Maine Cooperative Sardine Com- 
pany was dissolved, and the Berger Man- 
ufacturing Company and other compa- 
nies who were manufacturers of metal 
lath, were fined $111,1100 and enjoined 
from further combination in restraint of 
i:ti'i -late commerce. 

Settlements Without Litigation 

ALL OF these settlements were reached 
without huiir drawn-out litigation 
Furthermore, the companies by bruising 
in their books and records, and by author- 
izing Government agents to study their 
concerns at their home offices, laid bt 
fore the federal authorities informal a n. 
which it would have required years to 
obtain if the businesses involved had 
fought the Government every step of 
the way. 

The new conception of the way that 
(Coiithiuril on junjr 103) 



The Banker Looks at Distribution 
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| HE BANKER today is looking 
more and BON to distribution, 
with a view to suggesting 
mollification? which may lend 
to lowering costs. 

Like all those concerned with "profit- 
l>— prosperity" ami "valueless volume," 
he is coming to feel that distribution 
is ihe weak part of the system. If dis- 
tribution's snarls and tangles were chtni- 
liatnl tin- erunomies rc-nlting might 
prove a good eraser for the red ink on 

so many balance 

sheets. 

i )ne solution to 
the problem of get- 
ting cheaper, more 
efficient and more 
|>ernianent distri- 
bution is in the 
ein]iUiyiiieiit of ex- 
i~i mg dist ril >iit ion 
services. There 
are now n number 
of these, in just 
about all major 
marketing miti 1 -. 
An illustration 
may I* illuminat- 
ing to many to 

whom the term distribution sen-ire 
is at liest va(iue or confusing. 

A stove mamifaeturer on the west 
OpASt was telling his troubles to his 
banker. 

"Here we are," the stove maker said, 
"put tine out several ranges unsurpassed 
in the country. Our volume has grown 
steadily. You know what our story is. 
We have a sweet little business. The 
pity of it is that it is little. We might 
pet a fair percentage of the business of 
the new homes and apartments, even to 
the eastern seaboard, u we rould only 
teaeh our stoves to climb the Rockies 
on their own tegs." 

He sighed. 

'I'll'' b.uikp'r took out a pi m il The 
stove manufacturer made an impiitienl 
gesture. 

"Oh, I know you're going to tell me 
I i mild gi i ih" biisim -- il I'd go after 
it — that national sale aren't made in 
iln home ollii Hut v r i in i afford the 
sales force, or the advertising, or the 
freight on the relatively small orders 
they'd get for the t i r — ' -i\ 1 1 1< m 1 1 1- oi so 
Even by using the l'aiiama< 'anal w<- c m't 




The banker sees ai close 
range the activities of all 
the units that make up the 
business picture — pro- 
duction "f raw materials, 
manufacturing distribu- 
tion, retailing 



bear the expense of making a small sale 
and then delivering it. Freight deliver- 
ies are getting better nnd better Still 
that doesn't mean nnnii to us when com- 
peting with manufacturers in Newark 
or Cincinnati or I'.iriinnghani ." 

The banker smiled as he said. "Sure, 
ili it's .ill true, but I won't put the pen- 
cil away just yet First, bow can your 
ci ists be cut ?" 

"Well, we think our costs arc well 
down now. For one or two jobs we 



rould lire men and hire others 
at slight wage reductions, but 
that isn't a profitable procedure 
lot lont». The plant i- being run 
efficiently, as you know ." 

"I'll grant you finish your 
product better ami chea | ht than 
anyone else near here could 

That - no bi>i|i|iieT , Inf biiiii|Uets 

don't sit well on stoves. What 
about your distribution costs?" 
a>ked the financier. 

"Oh, those? Why, we haven't 
even the alternative of cutting 
much there," replied the man- 
ufacturer. "If we cut our ad- 
vertising, it would show in the 
production cost sheets soon 
enough. We have a first rate 
crew of salesmen and it wouldn 't 
be any saving to cut any off, or 

to rut down the scope of their 

operations." 
"Now. pardon me for interrupting," 
said the banker, "but you are doing just 
what on ,, n i ,,f ||||| m ,. n ,| ( , when talking 
distribution. You are talking market- 
ing. Distribution has been defined as 
getting goods from where they are to 
where they ought to be. Sure, that's 
part of your job. Suppose we talk of it 
as a physical basis of your 
market. Take freight ratei 
and you have one of the big 
items every man in I lusincs.- 
has to face. You've got to 
pay them — mostly they are 
fair, and it won't be for the 

g I of business to write to 

some bellicose congressman 

tn invest mate rate, with a 
\ lew to lowering them. Th it 
i- hardly origins! 

"The serv ice you're gi\ int; 
is bound to cost snmethiui;. 
and your customer wants 
something for nothing r.o more than you 
do hut he i|oe~ want to know that that 

-en ire IS tile best and cheapest Voll rail 

give him—or he'll in elsewhere. By 
the way, did you ever look into the pos- 
sibilities of the distribution services 
throughout the country'"' 

"Well, only in a negative way, if you 
mean taking warehouse space," said the 

slove builder. 

"Not by any means. There are nu 
merons agencies m the country which 



are e 
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tra equipped to take care of (he pin ii al 
end ol distribution for you una I'll 

w;i«it thai 111 rxcrv 08180 onls.de itf voiir 

own oatura] distributing center they can 
.in n cheaper and better and Quicker 
than you can. Take, fur example, the 
agency in Brooklyn that serves the met- 
ropolitan area. Thai relatively small 
ana is larger in poml of Inning power 
tlian the whole national oaarkets or most 
European countries. Nearly the same- 
is true for Chicago, and in lesser degree 
fur several other American centers where 

buying power is concentrated. 

Snapshot of Distribution 

THAT Brooklyn terminal facility has 
its own docks, its own yards; yes, its 
own fai'toric> ami lofts to rent; its own 

warehouses, its own tracking Meets. It 
is a fine snapshot of mass distribution, 
and a revelation in the econo- 
mies it may make." 

The stove and range maker 
remarked that hi- company 

was considering doing all thai 

for itself, when volume war- 
ranted, at least so far as stor- 
age went. 

"W ell," continued the hank- 
er, "don't jump at that too 
fast. One of the most popular 
soaps in the country is sweat- 
ing; blood, if you will excuse 
the figure, because of its rotten 
distribution. It has its own 
warehouses, and it's finding it 
vi-rv expensive to do its whole- 
saling on a national scale. 
When a manufacturer tries to 
operate on the factory to-con- 
sumer plan, lie overlooks the 
army of niggers in the wood- 
]nli — namely, that separate 

packaging and separate deliv- 
ery of sUeh -to. ill Hems are 
mtv, very expensive. 

"Still, with the aid of an 
efficient distribution service 
[With the accent on ejfich nl i, 
a manufacturer can be relieved 
of many of his burdens of 
wholesaling, if he refuses to 



consider thorn an essential. This distri- 
bution service ftCtfl as a glorified WUolc- 

aii -r of almost e\ ei y hue ler l be sun, 

but 11 baa no financial interest in the goods 
carried, although prepared to serve till 
who desire to buy. 

"Looked at in another way, H is a giant 
department store with most efficient de- 
livery systems. Its cu.-tomers fall in all 
classifications: wholesaler-, dtsi ributors, 
retailers, consumers. 

"Too few inanufaiTurers and whole- 
Bab i- realize the services they oavewait- 

ing for tfaem TbS idea is news to I hrm 
just as it is to yon. 

"Suppose you could ship ten cars Of 
ranges to New Fork and put them 'in 
distribution,' as it is called, with the 

Service there. The freight would be 

small, if you shipped through the canal, 

ami delivery tune wouldn't be a ques- 
tion of hours. On arrival 
of the goods the service 
would take complete charge. 

You couldn't do better if 
you had your own ware- 
bouse there, and ihe differ- 
ence is that you are paying 
only for the space you use. 

"When you sell a small 
order, we'll say, you are 
a--ured a 24-hour delivery 
within a hundred-mile rai 
ins, ami again you pay only 
for the service of delivery, 
and tin* for a dless ban- 

dims and delivery system 
of your own. Your best 
customers might draw 
the warehouse direct, 



bookkeeping would be done lor 



on 

aln I 



One Brooklyn terminal fn.il- 
ity has its own yards, iis own 
docks; factories and lofts to 
rent; warehouses and trucking 
fleets for delivery 




all Ihe 

ynu." 

"Who are using thh) service and what 

docs n get I hem 7" asked the manufac- 
turer. 

"Well," continued the banker, grati- 

I'mI. "I understand that manufacture] i 
of relatively small finished products 1 i k ■ ■ 
yours are in the majority. Some chain 
-lores take advantage of distribution SW- 
vices, either exclusively, or as an aux- 
iliary to their own warehouse--. One 
hi lae grocery chain recently sold its Jer- 
sey City warehouse in lake advantage 
of a distribution service. 
"Then there is a growing tendency on 

i he part of wholesalers In use it, in order 
tn meet, the competiiion of manufac- 
turers such as yourself, who sell direct 
In dealer-. No lualli T how yoll gel dis- 
tribution, there is bound to be some ex- 
pense to it. There are many steps, and 
you can't skip any. If you can get 
along Without any of the jobbers' ser- 
vices, well am) good. If you can do all 
he would tlo for you cheaper ami better 
than he could whether or no, that's youi 
problem. Maybe none of tin- would 
work out profitably in your case, bur it's 
worth suggesting -unph because others 
are doing it successfully along parallel 
lines." 

Goods Delivered on Time 

TUF. foregoing conversation took place 
about eight months ago. As a result, 
the manufacturer's stoves now cross the 
Rockies "on their own legs." The ranges 
are now being marketed profitably in 
Metropolitan area. They have at 
least a toe hold on a national mar- 
ket and an- being installed in new 
homes throughout the East tie 
day. Need 1 point the moral of 
the banker as a business builder ' 
Having found an efficient ban 
dling system, the firm's salesmen 
were freed of answering the old 
question, "Why should we buy 
from you if we can't be Mire ol 
getting goods when we want them 
and in shape to sell?" Once they 
were working in a territory where 
prompt delivery in any amount 
was assured, they were able to 
create .-ales, and to use their ini- 
tiative where before they had ion 
often the added burden of smooth- 
ing out service trouble-. 

In the last decade the mention 
of the word "costs" has suggested 
production. If distribution be 
suggested, ihe phrase that springs 
tn mind is "waste in distribu- 
tion * In that field, it ms to 

me, are many of the very valuable 
services a banker may offer his 
ria nt- in the form of suggestions 

Every manufacturer or wholesale) 
should know how tn analyze bis 
costs of distribution; be able to 
lake them apart, and then put 
them together again with any 
non-essential item.- removed 
There has been little enough 
{Continued on pay 07) 
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My Town Has Too Many 




By W. O. SAUNDERS 

I'nklhhrr, The Independent, Elizabeth City, .Y ( . 



THE T< »WN I live in is :m aver- 
age town in an average state. 
No need in argue thai point; I 
ailmit it. The problems con- 
fronting my htile town are the problems 
confronting ihe average little town in 
i he average Mate anywhere in America. 
What ails my htile inwn t- tu-t aUait 
what, ails your little town — if you are a 
small town man. 

It occurred to me some lime ago that 
if 1 could put my linger on what's the 
mailer with my liitle town, 1 would have 
located the pnueipal ntlln-i urn of most 
other little town? I think I have it 

In Elizabeth ( 'iiy, l'asi|iiotaiik < 'uiin'v , 
North Carolina, we have too many or- 
ganizations and no organization. It take- 
h am work to do things m this world and 
a big mule team that could pull a little 
town out of the slough of indifference 
and Mediocrity is so split up into little 
mule teams pulling every way but a com- 
mon way, that we make progress slowly 

III everything except changing the light- 
ing system on Main Si n et or raising our 
annual quota for the Ann-Saloon League. 

Typically Overorganized 

'T'HE EAST decennial census of the 
* Tinted State- gives Elizabeth City a 
population of less than 111,000. Censuses 
never do give us as big a population as we 
claim lint ui tins near Iii.ihhi approxi- 
mately 3.5(10 are colored folk and I'm 
writing about u- white folk The 0,500 of 
ik have more than iwo score organiza- 
tions that [ can name off hand ami the 
Lord only knows how many that have es- 
caped me I am told the negroes are 
more nverorganized than that. 

We have a Chaiulx-r of Commerce 
aii<l n Merchants Bureau a liotarv (."lull 
and a Kiwanis Club; a Shrine Club, an 
Elk's Club, a Community Club, and a 
< Vmntry Club 

We have Mason— Hnyal Arch, Knights 
Templar, Cominalidery, Scottish Kite, 
and brick; I'yihiatis, Odd rYllows, Bed 
MM, Junior Order, United American 



Mechanics. Woodmen (two brands) and 
what have you. 

We haw a Woman'- Club, Parent- 
Teachers \ssnriatioii: lied Cross Chap- 
ter. W. C. T. E, Anil-Saloon League, 
to say nothing of Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Bridge Chilis and coca-cola 
clul.s that meet at the soda fountains on 
Mam Street 

We have Baptists, Mot In m lists. Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Disciples, Catho- 
lics, Saints of God; and there are sev- 
eral different Baptist congregations, while 
the Methodists are divided into three 
i 'ongrcgntions, two South and one North 
of God. Each religious congregation has 
a dozen or more organizations of its own. 

And then we have the Democratic 




" There is nothing like a base- 
halt team to bring neighbor- 
ing towns together" 



party and the Republican parly with 
(heir respective organizations 

We should be the most highly organ- 
ized little community on earth really; 
bill tin everlasting truth of the matter 
i- thai the town is divided and subdi- 
vided into so inanv organizations revolv- 
ing in their own little orbits or pulling 
in so many different i bred ions that we 
have very little unity. 

I'liitlllg on a common purpose seems 
at times hopelessly out of the question. 



About the only thing we can unite on is 
the business of hating the town that 
sends a baseball team over that licks our 
team on the home diamond. Then we 
are as one, inseparable and indivisible, 
hating unanimously. 

Basehall CO Promote Comity 

\ FUNNY thing about small town 
•** baseball. Every spring the sport - 
get together and circulate subscription 
ll-t- to raise money for a home team We 
are told that there is no greater advertise- 
ment for a small town than a baseball 
team and that there's nothing like base- 
ball to bring neighboring towns together 
and promote friendly intercourse and 
social and business relations. "We'll 
bung all the neighboring town- togethei 
in one league and everybody wilt be 
happy." I have never seen it work The 
ttade relations that we have patched up 
with our sister towns during the winter 
are shot all to pieces after one team or 
another loses three games U1 succession 
and ui umpire is hit with a pop bottle 
But hope springs eternal in the human 
brea.-t innr memory is not so long as a 
winter! and we finance another base- 
ball team "for the promotion of inter- 
community good will" the next season 

We have a lot of potential leadership 
and executive ability in my little town. 
A youngster working at a machine in 
one of our mills got several lingers, 
chopped off and the machine couldn't 
use htm any more. He started a little 
neighborhood grocery and is today one 
of the largest and niosr successful retail 
merchants in the slate. 

Another youngster who started life 
\\ i ' 1 1 an ice cream freezer has built up 
the biggest bottling and soft drink dis- 
tributing business m his field. 

A teller in a small bank has worked up 
in 15 years to the executive head of | 
banking grmip with neatly ten million 
dollars resources. 

Three hard-fisted and grimy brothers 
working in a small machine shop devel- 
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"What we need is to harness all our 
horsepower in one big team and move 
heaven and earth" 



opt'ti a ship-building plant turning out, 
shallow-draft steel freighters from stock 
patterns, — a new thing in ship-building. 

Another youngster under 4(1 years old 
runs a wholesale dry goods business, a 
eotton yam mill and a string of hosiery 
mills, develops ihe biggest pecan orchard 
in the state, and operates a number of 
big truck farms on the side. 

Three brothers fell heir it) a saw mill 
and a lot of waste land I hat bad been 
dciitnlid of timber and was n drug on 
the market at a dollar an aere. They 
turned their waste lands into pastures, 
and stock farms and herds of thorough- 
bred cattle ami pigs flourish on lands 
formerly fit only for frogs and rabbits. 
And so it goes; we have executive abil- 
itv and potential leadership. 

Wind-jammers for Leaders 

BUT the potential leaders are up to 
thfir ears in their own enterprises. 
Our executives are office boys; our poten- 
tial leaders are so buried in persona] and 
institutional enterprises that they have 
little mind, little heart, little courage for 
community enterprises; they arc chained 
to their desks. And so it often happens 
i hat the fellow who has no desk and no 
particular assets in ability or character 
takes advantage of the opening and sets 
himself up as a public leader. That's 
why we have so many wind-jammers 
posing as leaders. 

The citizen who might be a great 
leader and put through any project, be 
it a solution of the parking problem, the 
financing of an airport or the abolition 
of all suburban ami back yard untidi- 
ness, takes out. a. membership in some 
organization that puts the word service 
in blue and gold on its letterheads. He 
even forgets to attend the luncheon at 
which some pressing community need is 
to be discussed, and the discussion is led 
by a lot of birds who have nothing else 
to do but talk. 

The poor we have always with us. Our 
best minds join the Elks, contribute to 



the Red Cioss. and donate liber- 
ally to the poor fund of their re- 
spective churches. They delegate a nota- 

ble re-poii>ibili!y hi .in nrganizal mil. The 
poor we shall continue to have with us. 

Forty organizations in Elizabeth City 
do a vast amount of good, going their 
separate ways. But their ways are not 
a common way. There is dearth of uni- 
fied effort and often a lot of confusion. 
I have seen Methodist Church, Baptist 
Church, Elks, Masons and Junior Order, 
each working independently, send big 
baskets of food on Christmas to one 
household and all of I hem missed a not 
less deserving indigent family just around 
the corner. This condition with respect 
to poor relief has been largely remedied 
through a United Charities, but scores 
of other things that could be united to 
as good purpose are as far apart as the 
Opposition groups in a Democratic Con- 
vention. 

It sometimes happens that jealousies 
and antagonisms arise because one or- 
ganization happens to think of a thing 
first. I have seen Kiwnntans lay off a 
great community enterprise because the 
Rotarians got in on it first ; and I have 
seen Rotarians regard a great public 
need with sheer indifference because the 
Kiwanis Club happened to sponsor it be- 
fore the Rotarians thought of it. 

And when a Bapti-l congregation goes 
across the street and sits with ils neigh- 
bor the Methodist Congregation one Sun- 
day night in the year and when the 
Methodists have returned the call, they 
have fulfilled their neighbourly obliga- 
tions for a twelve months — in their 
opinion. 

It is only with outside help that we 
ever unite and all pulling together put 
over some big outstanding community 
project. We needed a hotel and the only 
way to get it was to make it a commu- 
nity project, No single organization in 
the town could enlist, the moral and 
financial support of the whole community. 

We brought in a high power financing 



outfit, tiiad paid it a fat sum to make 
us forget our organizations and enlisl 
in an organization. The outsiders man- 
aged to organize the livest. Rotarians. the 
livest Kiwamans, the best minds in the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants Bureau, they pried the bank ex- 
ecutives, the mill owners, the merchants 
ami other big operatives away from their 
desks, put them m harness and goaded 
them to work. We raised upwards of 
a million dollars and built a hotel so 
darn big and beautiful that, we wonder 
how we will ever make it pay. 

Getting together isn't in the cards; we 
have to be herded and corralled. 

Souls Saved by Professionals 

OUR religion, too, needs promotion. 
We have seven upright and fairly 
i\ ei Age ministers in the town. You would 
think they could get together and gave all 
the souls that are good for the KuiL'il"in 
But every five years or so they have to 
import a high pressure professional evan- 
gelical organization to come in and g'" 
them together for a big drive for the lost 
sheep, paying the imported professional 
enough to build a brand new church. 

The trouble with my little town and 
your little town, as 1 see it. is too many 
organizations and not enough organiza- 
tion. We unload almost every social, 
political and spiritual responsibility on 
some little jack-ass organization, when 
what we need is to harness all our horse- 
power in one hig team and move heaven 
and earth with it if desirable. 

And what are we going to do about, 
it? Bless me if I know. I gins.- we'll 
organize aiiotlnu organization 
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You Can't Win In the Grandstand 

A veteran party leader has a few words to say to the 
business man about politics 

By CHESTER LEASURE 

Illustrations by George Van Werverkc 



WE WERE talking i>olitic.s 
— a veteran party leader 
:inil I. He's ;i state leader 
in one of I he central states 
whore politic* is an art. We weren't talk- 
ing of candidates or conventions or issues, 
Lmt of the mechanics of politics. 

Thinking, perhaps, that here mt a 
cliance to get a professional's view of the 
biisincs* man as a factor in political af- 
fairs, 1 rocalleil: 

"Just about a year ago, now a writer 
in X vnos's Hi ..im - asked, Is the busi- 
ness man a boob in politics'.'' What 's your 
idea 

After a moment came this inquiry: 

"I)id you ever hear the story oi the 
Oklahoma farmer's mule?" 

Knowing this leader to lie one who 
speaks in parables, 1 said, "Go on." 

"In town, one day, this farmer saw a 
bunch of mules at a sale stable. One at- 
tracted his eye. He dickered with the 
trailer and finally bought the mule. 

"Hi- tfid home lM-autifully. 

"Early next moniing, the farmer went 
out lo the ham to gloat over his bargain. 
I |i opened the barn door tu let the mule 

out and it promptly ran into the door 
pout. Finally the animal extricated him- 
self and tint inl out into the Jot and ran 
1 1 1 ■ ' ' into the fence. 

"The farmer's suspicions wen- aroused 
lie walked ovr, and standing m front of 
the mule, look oil Ills hat and in ii I. ,i pass 

with it before the mule's nose. The mule 



M \ er batted an eye, and t he fanner knew 
In- bargain, was blind. 

"Angry at liemg done in the '.rade, the 
farmer went to town and, hunting up the 
horse trader, took hint to task for selling 
a blind mule. 

" What blind mule?" 

"'You know the one 1 mean,' said the 
tanner, 'Thai mule you sold me ycslcr- 
day's as blind as a mole.' " And the 
farmer told about the animal's collisions 
with the door ihm and the fence. 

" 'Oil, that mule,' said the trader, 'that 
mule am't blind. He just don't give a 
damn.' " 

A pause to let the mural sink in, and 
then : 

"Xo, I wouldn't say your average busi- 

i • - man's a I h in politics I 'd say he 8 

more like that horse trader's description 
of the innlc. 

Gets Excited Too Late. 
"\N'D that isn't fair, either, for the 

+ business man nets excited enough, 
usually ;i few weeks before election tune 
lttlt he gets in too late, lie has lmt little to 
ay about the mechanics of his party and 
about I hit select ion of its candidates. He 
ha- lr-- to ,-av about tin- ph isc ol publie 
affairs than almost any other group. The 
political managers are very careful to 
eon ider the acceptability o] party candi- 
dates to the working man, or to the farmer 
or to the prohibit loiu-t or the antt-pro- 
hibitiomst, or to the women folk, but tbey 



rarely think about the bii-ine-s man :ti 
that connection. 

"I'm speaking now of business men as 
a group. There are, of course, individual 
exceptions. Some of the shrewdest polit- 
ical leaders 1 have ever known are business 
men, but as a whole they simply aren't 
figured as an clement that must be con- 
sidered in the appeals for votes or in 
choosing candidates. 

"And there's no one to blame for this 
but the business man. It's his indiffet 
ence, his failure to make himself lelt u a 
factor that must Ik- reckoned with. 

"A lew years ago in my city, an eminent 
lawyer was elected to the upper house of 
the slate legislature, lie took the place 
because he saw an npimrlunity to serve 
the stale in the codilicat ion of its laws, 
long neglected. 

"lie served his lirst term and announced 
for re-election to finish his work. He was 
not picture-line lbs service was just the 
! ane, quiet . constructive sort of thing th it 
should have appealed mightily to think- 
ing citizens; to business men most oi all. 

"A young fellow, ambitious for a polit- 
ical career, announced himself as an op- 
posing candidate He made : * vigorous 
campaign and defeated the lawyer for the 
nomination. 

"The day after the primary a promi- 
nent bu-ines> man and the senator met in 
the lobby of the apartment hotel tti which 
thev both lived. 

" 'Senator,' he said. 'I'm mighty sorry 



abool yom defeat, yesterday, hv i ton 
U) the community and to the stale, lis 

(OO had.' " 

'• Thanks,' said the defeated legislator, 
adding a hit sardonically, 'did you vote, 
j esterday?' " 

"'Well,' apologised the business man, 
\\- a matter di fact I iliiln't. 1 bad a dew 
on yesterday morning about a contract, 
and shot o few holes of golf in the after- 
noon. You know how those things axe* 1 

Only Nine Per Cent Vote 

"]V[o\v this apartmenl hotel housed 
* wi'll-to-do folk, who were nearly 
all business men. 

"In there were ninety eligible voters 
resident in the building. Just as a mai- 
ler »i curiosity, I had the precinct poll 
rlieekpd, and found that out of that ninety 
eligible business voters, eight had voted. 

"Business men can and do pet together 
effectively enough in other affairs, but po- 
litically they have not developed ;,n ''tl'ec- 
l n elie-s .-[ rung enough to 1 ie taken largely 

into account by the political managers. 
"Of course, the practical politician and 

I he pul ilie ollicial arc interested in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the community. So 
long as things go fairly smoothly, so long 
as everybody's doing reasonably well, 
there's little danger of political upheaval. 
In that way, of course, the interests of 
business are considered, but the politician 
is thinking more about the worker and 
the employed and the other more or less 
well defined groups in the community, 
than about the business man. 

"A lot is said, of course, about business 
controlling this or that party. That's just 
stump speaking. Individual businessmen, 
may be and are; — and properly — effective 
in the destinies of political parties and or- 
ganizations, but as a group business gets 
less consideration than any other." 

"But," I interrupted, "isn't it your ex- 
pi-inaice thai business men take more in- 
terest in national affairs; national cam- 
paigns and elections?" 

"Apparently, yes," was (he reply, "but 
even in national affairs your average busi- 
ness man doesn't get in until after the 
nominations, and let me tell you this; the 
nomination's the important thing 

"But before we get away from the 
business man and local affairs, let's 
nut forget the importance of these 
interests. 

"The business man is a great talker 
lor economy and good lw-ine a s meth- 
od.- in government. But he seems to 
Forget that economy, like charity, 
really ought to begin at home. As a 
matter of fact the Washington gov- 
ernment has bees doing a remark- 
able work in cutting its spending and 
reducing taxes. 

"I saw some figures the other day 
that ought to convince the business 
man ihat there are things almost as 
important as golf on primary election 
flay even though it 's only a matter of 
stale and local officials that's at issue. 
The Budget Director at Washington 
says that in six years the total tax 
lull of the country — state, local and 



federal — has increased from nine billions 
and a half to something above eleven bill- 
ions, notwithstanding a federal saving of 
Sdme two billions, six millions during thai 
time. According in these figures, stale 
and local taxes ln\e increased something 

like four billions, more than wiping out 

the federal saving of two billions. Figures 
like that surely ought to interest the bus- 
nest man in hi.- state and local polities. 

"Now let's talk of national politics. 

"Within the nexl thirty days both the 
national political parties will have held 
their conventions anil nominated their 
candidates for the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency and declared their posi- 
tion on 1 1 it- issues of the campaign — or 
dodged them — as the case may be. 

"What pari will business men. as such, 
have in all this?" 

"A- a mailer of fact, mighty little. 

"A number of states, to be sure, have 
the presidential preference primary. The 
theory is that the party voters of these 
states shall, by popular v«te,insi mei their 
delegates to the national convention whom 
they shall support for the Presidency. 

"Other states leave the whole thing to 
their delegates to the parly conventions. 
These delegates arc chosen, some in pri- 
mary election, but for the must pari by 
caucuses or conventions. But for prac- 
tical purposes even the instruction of a 
siaie preference primary is binding only 
until the preliminary maneuvering is over 

"But in these preliminaries back of thc- 
national conventions, the business man a- 
such, figures mighty small 
in the picture. 

"The President of the 
United States has the big- 
gest job in the country. 
He's the executive head of 
a big cooperative concern 
with some 120 millions of 
partners, so to speak. As 
such he must advise in the 
procuring and spending of 
some four billions of rev- 
enues each year. It i- his 
duly in name men to such 
positions a- the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, na- 
tional supervisors of rail- 



way transportation, lie tnn-U name men 
In serve on tin- Federal Trade Cotnmis- 
sii'ii, national supervisors of business and 
trade practices. He must, name men to 

-l ive on the federal Tariff Commission, 
national supervisors, in a measure at leasl . 

of our Irade incoming 1" rt jiii Foreign land- 
He must name men to serve on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, national supervisors 

of banking and credit. lie must, name 

men to enforce the laws and to interpret 

the laws as jurists. 

"The President of the United Statei is 
an individual of tremendous importance 
to the business of the i ulry. Vet, the 

average business man's activity in aiding 
in the select I this Genera) .Manager 

of I lie I 'tilled Slates, is pel hapg the least 

effect ive ol any group that may be defined 
as such in the country. 

Small Choice fur Voters 

" r po BE sine, the business man votes in 
*■ the national election, but then his 
choice is narrowed down to two men. He 
has had mighty little to do in the pre- 
liminary sifting of candidates in the na- 
tional conventions. 

"In choosing a candidate for high polit- 
ical office, the qualification most stressed 
by the men who operate the political 
mechanisms, is "availability"; and avail- 
ability means vote-getting ability. It 
means the finding of a c lit late of suffi- 
cient stature and prominence and person- 
ality to command interest, with whom the 
(Continued jrti page 85) 




A your>n fellow, ambitious for 
a political career, made a vig- 
orous campaign full of pep and 
hokum and defeated the eminent 
lawyer 
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VI. The Spirit of Baltimore 

An niching by Anion St hut; 



BaLTI MOKI:suKReMs romance — history — literature 
— foxcfaoolt- physicians — in fact, anything hut busi- 
iic-v to many who have never visited the Monumen- 
tal City. Yet, as this view of Charles Street shows, 
it is ii commercial city of first rank, without sacrific- 
ing any of the tine flavor of its individuality. 



How the Army Economizes 

By DWIGHT FILLEY DAVIS 

Secretary of War 
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"T SHOULD he of interest 

to the badness men oi the 

tint ion who nre nailed on 
to hear the brunt of taxa- 
tion to know what r heir Army 

IS doing t(i foster laM I'l'iiljc tlnM. 

It is more or less common belief 
among business men that the 
business methods of the military 
sen ices have not kept pace with 
modern business. This may have 
been trin- up miiil the iliaug'ir •- 
tion of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, but with this organization 
using a microscope on all mili- 
tary expenditures it soon be- 
came evident that we must put 
our house in order and make 
every dollar appropriated for 
defense do its full duty. 

Everyone in the military ser- 
vice was willing and anxious to 
economize. The pendulum be- 
gan to Effing to the other ex- 
ir'iiie Appropriations I'm n r- 
tain activities were arbitrarily 
cut fifty per eent, which in a, 
short tune proved "penny wise 
and pound foobdi." 

In 1!>2'J a captain at Fort 
Howard, Mil., had to transact 
some business with the Stand- 
ard oil Company in Baltimore. 

Fie requested authority to use 
the telephone, but that author- 
ity was denied because of a lack 
of funds. The captain then applied for 
the use of ;>n automobile. Then' U nci 
plenty of money for gasoline, a Cadillac 
ear and chauffeur were furnished. The 
officer in question later figured that the 
wear and tear of the car, I In- gasoline 
and oil consumed, the chauffeur's time and 
his own amounted to about twenty dol- 
lars. This twenty dollars could have b< en 

saved by the use of ten cents had nniiirv 
h>r telephoning been available 

Intelligent Economy 

AS Assistant Secretary of War charged 
* with the du'y of supci i i-mg the pro- 
curement and business activities of the 
War Department. I soon realized thai 
economies to be effective must be intelli- 
gent. I further realized that any change in 
the business methods of the Army must be 
gradual and expanding rather thin -nd- 




"ECONOMIES to be effective must be 
intelligent. The Army's new system 
tit purchasing makes every dollar do 
its full duty, and in addition tends to 
stabilize business." 



den and drastic. The question then was 
when to begin* After much thought end 
discussion it was decided to plant the first 
seeds at Cambridge and Welleslev Hills, 
Mass. 

So in V.yy.i twelve officers from the sup- 
lily departments wi re detailed to the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and one office! was sent to the 

Bahaon Institute to take advantage oi 

Roger Baboon's generous offer of a free 
scholarship. The seeds sown in these fer- 
tile fields of business knowledge are now 

baaing fruit for the Army, and each year 
sees a new crop of officers turned out, 
trained in I he approved methods of mod- 
ern business. 

Th<> graduates from these schools are 
placed in key positions, and the transition 
from the old to the new is gradually being 
worked out through these officers 



The next step in our economy 
program was the establishing of 
a section in the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War to su- 
pervise and coordinate ihe pur- 
chasing methods of the several 
supply branches of the Army. 
The officers detailed to this sec- 
tion visited many of the leading 
business and manufacturing or- 
ganizations of the country and 
through the patriotism and gen- 
erosity of the officials of these 
industries we were able to capi- 
talize the experiences of these 
corporations and build our foun- 
dation on sound and approved 
business methods. It was noted 
that all leading corporations 
took full advantage of consoli 
dated and seasonal buying. We 
therefore tackled these two 
problems first. 

To take full advantage of the 
consolidated buying power pi 
the Army, we divide sjS supplies 
into three groups known as A, 
B and C. In Group A are placed 
those supplies the requirement-: 
for which are console lao-, I i >i 
the whole Army, and which can 
be most economically purchased 
by one office. This group n pi 
necessity small and includes only 
those items for which require- 
ments can be definitely esti- 
mated for relatively long periods, and in 
which price normally remain- stable. 

Group B includes lho-e .-upplie- the re- 
quirements of which are consolidated for 
cert on regional areas and which can be 
economically purchased by one office m 
such area. This group includes those 
items for which requirements can be deti 

niteiv estimated for at least a few months 

Croup C are those supplies which are 
purchased locally as needed, and on which 
no savings would re-uli by placing them 
in either Group A or < Ironp II 

With a view of synchronizing consoli- 
<lated anil seasonal purchase-, studie- fin 
been made covering a period of twenty 
M ar- to determine the sea.-onal fluctua- 
tion in those commodities which the V» 11 
Department purchaser- in large quati'iti'- 
As a result of these studies we are abe 
K'nntinurd ou 02) 



Why Consumers Don't Consume 



By J AMI-S E. BOYLE 
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Illustrations by Tony Sarg 
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you call it overproduction or under- 
consumption, the evil is this malad- 
justment. The consumers are not 
consuming .ill the goods produced And 
when this situation liccomcs acute enough 
we terra it a depression. 

If wc examine critically the nature of 
business depressions, then their causes, 
their cures suggest themselves. 

Space is lacking to trace the history 
of our maj'>r depressions oi the last hun- 
dred years, namely, those of 1810, 1S37, 
1S73, 1893, and the minor depressions 
of 1007 and 1020. But economists agree 
on at least three aspects of these depres- 
sions: First, there was too lilwral a use 
of credit in expanding production in an- 
ticipation of future profits; second, there 
emerged the maladjustment between 
production and consumption — too many 
goods or the wrong kinds of goods; 
third, there followed enforced liquidation. 

Problem of Ovcrsupply 

r PHE depression is, therefore, lioth a 
' physical and a psycholocical phenom- 
enon. It is a "supply and demand" prob- 
lem. Supply is partly physical, partly 
psychological. That is, the visible quan- 
tity on the market is physical. The esti- 
mate of the amount, immediate and pros- 
icctive, which is to come on the market, 
clearly psychological. This situation 
accounts for the "buyers' strike" on a fall- 
ing market, the buyer estimating, and 
rightly so, that if he holds off a little 
longer, the prices will go still lower. 

This situation also accounts for the pro- 
ducers' difficulties in producing the right 
quantity and quality of goods months in 
advance of the forecast demands. He is 
taking overcoats in July which he thinks 
will 1m? worn in December. 

On August Jo, 1924, The American 
Wooleji Company ran this nd in the 
Chicago Tribune: 

"All the American Woolen Co. Spring 
1025 lines of men's wear fabrics are being 
shown next week for the first time. 
Buyers should limit their purchases to 



WE HAVE passed into an era 
of cheaper production ami 
dearer distrihution. 

Most of the consumer's in- 
come now goes for services 
rather than for goods. This is 
one of the major causes of our 
present maladjustments 



the amount that Ihey can 
clearly consume in the season. 
The history of the void trade 
has always shown violent re- 
actions from depressions and 
low prices. In this \'<2A re- 
action from the depression 
and low prices there s 
lie a steady market 
and a steady inllow 
• if business if there 
is no overbuying or 
overstocking." 

The consumer 's 
demand for any 
commodity is partly 
physical, partly psy- 
chological: physical, 
to the extent that he has the money to 
pay for the article, psychological, to the 
extent that he has a desire to purchase. 
It takes ability to buy plus desire to con- 
stitute demand. 

Supply and demand from the con- 
sumers standpoint, and demand and 
supply from the producer's standpoint 
present an increasingly difficult problem. 
The producer, anticipating demand, must 
produce his goods ahead of time. More 
and more distance separates producer 
and consumer, making transportation 
increasingly necessary, so that goods are 
produced from the economic standjmint 
at the wrong place and at the wrong 
time. 

A greater anil greater burden is, 
therefore, added to the work of distribu- 
tion. The time gap is bridge* I by en • . 1 1 t 
t he place gap by t ranspor t 1 1 ion . The aver- 
age haul of our daily food supply is one 
thousand miles 

At this point in our study we may turn 
to an examination of the causes of depres- 
sions, taking the consumer's budget as the 
starting point for our study. 

The thesis which 1 intend to elaborate 
la re is mas- production versus individ- 




ual distribution — cheap production ver- 
sus dear distribution. 

As an approach to this thesis, let us 
first analyze the consumer's dollar. Who 
gets it' How much of it is sjient. for 
goods and how much for services? And 
of the various personal services paid for, 
how im|Kirtant is the |>ersoiial service cle- 
ment in the distribution of goods? 

The Cost of Services 

\ ft>I{E than half of the consum -i- m- 
i*i come now »ries inr services, includ- 
ing the service of distribution. 

The United States Department of 
Labor lias made a study of the budgets 
of l.MHlO white lamille-, wage-earners, 
in 02 cities, nnd has found the following 
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Food 




308 


Rent 




195 


Clothing 


|C,f, 


15 4 


Furniture 


.-> l 


5 5 


Furl and bulit 




0 7 


M iseel lancous commodities . 


60 


«7 


Miscellaneous service* 


15 4 


15.4 




100 


100 




This table shows not only t ho costs of 
the so-called "nece-sities" (food and shel- 
ter) but the shifts in these costs. Note 
ihe big drop in 1018-1922 in food costs 
(a depression in agriculture) and the cor- 
responding nsp in rents (reflecting the 
rural exodus to the cities). 

A study of the consumer's dollar as re- 
vealed in these two budgets shows that 
m in itial life the consumer is spending 
only a part of his dollar for goods. He 
i.- spending ilie other pari for services 

It is not necessary to pause at I his 
point and remind ihe reader how much 
more it costs now than formerly to pay 
the doctor who helps brine the baby inlo 
the world, the dentist for tilling a tooth, 
the undertaker for his sad and solemn 
performance, not to mention the myriads 
of intermediate services of beauty par- 
lors, education of children, taxes, moving 
pictures, actors, musicians, politicians, 
and others. 

Consider ai this point only that part 
of the dollar spent for goods. More 
than half of this dollar is spent for the 
Service of distribution of these goods. 
The most expensive service now is dis- 
tribution. 

An acquaintance of mine, Mr. M, re- 
cently visited a furniture factory, and 
was amazed to learn that the manager 
— an old friend — could make a profit 
by selling him for $1SS0 a dining mom 
set which was retailing at $4011 in Mr. 
M's town. 

A popular typewriter has a production 
cost, at the factory, of $12.50. In 'lie 
next city it is retailing at $50. Here the 
distribution cost is $.'57.50, or three 
times the production cost. The buyer is 



actually paying $12,50 tor ihe goods and 
$:>7.o() for the distnbulion of the goods. 

Here i- 'Uie very important reason win- 
he does not buy more goods. The goods 
are produced, but. the consumer must 
spend most of his dollar for "services," 
the most expensive of which is the dis- 
tribution of these goods. Sam Fraser 
recently traced a bunch of spinach from 
the producer on the California ranch to 
the New York consumer: ihe producer 
received 5 cents, the consumer paid $1.75, 
and yet no one who touched this bunch 
of spinach made as much as two cents 
on it. 

Competition in Styles 

OPACE is lacking to illustrate the con- 
^ tinual shiitine of consumer demand, 
but the market itself furnishes daily ex- 
amples of it. One automobile maker 
said (until he had made lo ,0110.1 Kill car-0 
thai his customers could have any color 
of car they pleased, so long as they 
chose black. Ills successful competitor 
advertised "50 body styles and types 
in 500 color and upholstery combina- 
tions." 

An old Marshall Field catalog adver- 
tised ladies' hose in three colors: the 
latest catalog lists fifty-seven colors. Our 
largest shoe manufacturer found himself 
a I ihe close (jf Ihe War wi'h -1.(11 IMIIIM I 
pairs of heavy-soled shoes on hand and 
no buyers — a loss to him of $9,000,000. 
Heavy soles were out of style. And so 
were leather heels. Shifts in demand 
account for large share of the malad- 
justment between production and con- 
sumption. The wrone kinds of goods are 
on the market. The consumer does not 
de-are them. 

Mass production is the key-note of 
modern business. In practice this means 



ratamiy 

being chea] wned. t urther- 

tnore, it means that prodtic- 
I ion is being cheapened I tstel 

than distribution 
./ Mass production« with its 

use of power and uiachineiv, 
ha- brought into being all 

entirely Mrto sal of economic 
conditions, Two men, work- 
ing in a Kansas wheal field, 

with the harvester-thresher 

i bine do the work of 200 

men. This releases 10S men 
to engage in distribution) ox 
"service" of some kind. And 
in our factories the use of 
"labor saving" machinery is 
even more st riking. 

Power production. Mass 
production But alas, distri- 
bution remains largely per- 
sonal — retailing entirely so. 
Hence production costs are 
going down while distribution 
costs are going up. The consumer is able 
to pay for the goods but he is not able to 
pay for their distribution. In 1850 we 
had one retail merchant for every 133 
persons; in 1020, one for every 75 per- 
sons. Greater financial rewards are now 
paid to -ale-men lhan to the producers of 
the goods. 

Two brilliant young men, brothers, 
graduates of the same famous Engi- 
neering College at Cornell, secured job- 
in their home town — one in production 
of liigh grade tools, one as salesman for 
these tools. One — the producer — was 
paid $7,500 a year; the other was paid 
$20,000 a year for selling the product. 
Evidently this is the day of the "buyer's 
market," when it is harder to sell than 
to produce. 

'Mass production" methods unfortu- 
nately cannot be applied to retail dis- 
tribution. Indeed, in many lines the 
small unit store i.- most economical, and 
increasing the volume of its sales actu- 
ally increases the selling costs per unit 
of -ales. This holds true for retail cloth- 
ing stores, shoe stores, and other stores 
where the customer must be waited on 
with considerable attention by an indi- 
vidual salesperson. 

Distribution therefore becomes rela- 
tively more costly as compared with pro- 
duction. The consumer cannot take all 
the goods because oi the high cost o| d -- 
tribution. If and when this undercon- 
sumption leatls to a glut, to a big surplus 
of unsold com Is in several lines, the stage 
is set for a minor or major depression. 

At this point in the discussion we 
may turn our attention to the problem 
of preventing or curing a depression. 

Thi re i- no one cause and hence there 
is no one remedy for depression. What- 
ever have been 1he causes of depressions 
in the past, in this new stage of eco- 
nomic life new conditions ami new factor- 
govern. The remedy for a depression, or 
better yet, the prevention of a depres- 
sion must be sought in a better adjust- 
ment of production to consumer-ability 
and consumer-desire to purchase. This 
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remedy, tin- 1 h i i r r adjustment, is to be 
found m varying degrees in l he six follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Credit control by Federal Reserve 
Bunk?. — Wc now have an clastic ciir- 
icney — thai winch we never h:nl l»>- 
fnre during any major depression. We 
have federated hank reserves, another 
thing which we lacked in all our major 
depressions. With these two economic 
WMpona, wisely used, no depression can 
attain to the length or the severity oi the 
depre-sions of 1M1>. lv!7. 1ST. - ?, and I.VI3. 

Remedy for Economic Ills 

BIT much more can !>c said for our 
Federal Reserve System as a "rem- 
edy." Business barometers in the way of 
business statistics, on n scale never even 
dreamed of twenty years ago, are now 
made av.iil.iUe through tin- Federal lb - 
serve System to all the business interests 
of the country. With n further perfect- 
ing of this business information service, 
with a wise u.-e of the control of the dis- 
count. rate and open market operations 
and the issue of currency, and with a 
little prompter change in the price of 
money, we can look upon our Federal 
Heserve System as our chief remedy for 
the business depression. 

2. Trade associations. — If a bu-inc-s 
barometer is to reflect, quickly and ac- 
curately, the fluctuations in consumer de- 
mand — and such a barometer is indis- 
pensable—then we must have more trade 
associations. Their legal status must he 
frep from doubt. Their power to collect 
and disseminate trade information must 
be frankly recognized and endorsed. The 



Thusonefarm wagon company reduced 
the number of front and rear gears in 
ii- product from .'.'.1 i<> Id. <>uo .-hoe 
manufacturer reduced his product (fan) 

J..MH1 style- in ihree grades to 11111*1 vie* 

in one gnde, ami thereby increased his 
business at lower cost to consumer. One 
leading canned goods maker reduced his 
pack from over L'lHl io J] varieties, and 
increased his sales sevenfold. 

•1 Hand-to-mouth buying. — The 
v, In le-:ilcrs and retailers are more and 
more practising haud-to-iiioulli buying. 
They aw. id ovcr-tocking. Thi- throws 
an increased ri-k on ihe inaiiufaetiirer, 
bui as-uming that the tnanufaciurer be- 
longs to a live trade association, he is 
better able to forecast and meet con- 
sumer demand than is the dealer. The 
manufacturer in turn shifts most of this 
risk bark to the producer of the raw 
materials, or hedge-- himself on the or- 
ganized exchange if there is an exchange 
trading in his commodity. Such ex- 
changes now exist for grains, rice, cotton, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, jwrk products, ami 
rubber. The prospects are fair for the 
creation of exchanges for wool and coal. 

5. Instalment buying- — Since a large 
part of the expansion in production 
comes from the use of credit, it is 
economically sound to have a certain 
amount of consumption financed al-o bv 
credit And that is exactly what in.-tal- 



Murt' than rulf of the 
consumer's dollar now 
guts lor st i hi i s 





trade association is the second most 
important " remedy " for the business de- 
pression. 

■i Simplification. — The ovcr-diversifi- 
cation of manufactured products must 
give way to simplification. Sccretury of 
Commerce Hoover has already launched 
a campaign among competing rnanul ic- 
turers, and lias already achieved some 

in, table reform-. < Ibviotl-ly the more 
diversified the product, the more com- 
plex and rost.lv i* its distribution. Sim- 
plification is the logical way out. 



merit buying means. This form of Inly- 
ing ha- had a tremendous spurt during 
the last ten years. 

When Congress passed the Farm Loan 
\el in ll'l'i, the Federal I toverntnetil 
thereby set up machinery for the buy- 
ing of farm land on the instalment plan, 
the payments to run a possible 4(1 years, 
at a low rate of interest More than a 
billion dollars worth of land lias thus 
been bought on the instalment plan. 

However, it is in the field of "con- 
sumption goods" where <hi- form of 
buying has had its greatest growth. Now 
some $ii,l)lHi,iKHI,(H.HI a year i.- thus iu- 
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vested, which is about 15 per rent of 

our retail trade. 

It is estimated by Wilbur C. Hummer 
that "i-l per cent of all instalment buying 
is for automobiles, and that without this 
instalment market the automobile sales 
would be only 35 per cent of their pres- 
ent volume. 'Fins instalment buying has 
contributed io ma-s production and hence 
lower prices oi automobile- 
Counteracts Depressions 

1ST AI.LMFAT buying, used wisely, 
' and within safe hunts, is one preven- 
ts e of business depression. The abu-e of 
this form of credit — the use of too much 
of it or its use ill the wrong time — would 

of coiir-e help eatl-e a depression 

fi. Sliding-scale wage rate. — Wc are 

informed by an able American i n- 

otnist that "deficiency in entrepreneur- 
profit is the essential cause of depres- 
sions," and, furthermore, that "chronic 
depression is the necessary result oi an 
artificially elevated wage level." The 
same economist says that wages must lie 
sensitive to supply and demand influ- 
ences, and then profits automatically ad- 
just themselves. 

There is the germ of a big truth here. 
If wages are too high las they sometimes 
are) a small group benefits at the cx- 
tiense of both the producer on the one 
side, and a large group of consumers on 

the other. 

How high or how low should 
a wage be? The ideal wage 
should reflect accurately the 
market value of the worker's 
product . If the wage is a fixed 
wage, the manufacturers on 
one -ale and the tanners on thi- 
ol her are the -hock absorbers, 
since they both sell on a slid- 
ing-scalemarket.rellentingsup- 
ply and demand influences. Let 
the wage-earner absorb some 
of this shock. This is now done 
where the piecework principle 
t- applied. Wages can be in- 
creased in one economically 
sound way only — by increas- 
ing the pro ductivity of labor. 

The problem of avoiding 
business depressions i- the 
problem of preventing or curing malad- 
ni-tuicnts between production and con- 
SOmption. We have passed into an era 
of cheaper production and dearer dis- 
tribution. Most of t he consumer's income 
now goe-- lor services rather than goods. 
This is the major cause of our present 
maladjustments. 

The general problem of preventing or 
curing these maladjustments breaks up 
into a number of specific problems. 
With the solving of these separate but 
related problems « ill come a simplifica- 
tion in production, improvements and 
economies in buying and selling meth- 
ods, a nicer adjustment of wage rale to 
oul put, a more speedy and accurate ad- 
justment of production to changing con- 
sumer demand, and, finally, a wiser and 
batter control of credit for both produc- 
tion and coii-nmption purposes. 
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Jor Economical Transportation 



CHEVROLET 




ngine Features that provide 
Better Performance* 
Greater Dependability 
and Economy 



—at these 
Low Prices 

LIGHT DELIVERY 

$ 375 

Chassis Only 

UTILITY TRUCK 

$ 495 

Chassis OnI> 
Prices {. o. b. Flint, Mich, 



The engine features listed below are typical of the 
basic superiorities in modern design and construction 
that have made Chevrolet such a sensational success as 
the world's largest builder of trucks. See these trucks 
at any Chevrolet dealer's — and learn for yourself what 
these features mean in terms of performance, depend* 
ability and economy of operation. 



Adjustable Valve Tappets 
Chevrolet valve tappets can be easily ad- 
justed to eliminate losncfpowcr and acceler- 
ation during life of truck. 

Large Bearing Surfaces 
Exceptionally large bearing surfaces provide 
increased dependability, quieter engine op- 
eration, greater power and longer Life. 

Positive Lubrication System 
Chevrolet's positive vane type oil pump in- 
suics a plentiful supply of od to the bearing 
surfaces at all times. 

Air Cleaner 

The AC air cleaner is another motor safe- 
guard that removes dust from the air taken 
into the carburetor — adding life to the 
motor and increasing its efficiency. 



Oil Ftfter 

The AC oil filter removes dust and grit from 
the oil. making fewer oil changes necessary 
and adding I Imusands of mites in t he en nine's 
life. 

CTankcase Breathing System 

A breathing system which clears the crank- 
Case of vapors prior to condensation, mini- 
mizes oil dilution* and adds materially to the 
long life of the motor. 

Thermostatic Control 

A thermostat in the cylinder head controls 
the water circulation, assuring the proper 
degree of cooling fur any temperature. 

Completely Enclosed Motor 
A complete motor enclosure protects the 
exterior wurkintt parts against dust and dirt 
— adding to the motor's life and efficiency. 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Divrsiun t>f (jcni'rnf Motor* CorfjiirjJiioti 
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hat Congress is Doing 



By FRED Di:W. SHELTON 



THE FIRST SESSION of the 
Seventieth Congress will have 
drifted somcuhat listlessly to 
an ernl before or shortly after 
this issue of Nation's Business appears. 
It would l>e futile, there/ore, to sjK-eulate 
On questions the answers to whioh so soon 
will l>e known. Already, however, we ean 
record some cnneliisions which are rea- 
sonably nssnred and give a partial report 
of this sessiou's accomplishments. 

Congress lias rx|>edited the annual ap- 
propriation bHIs and thus cleared its decks 
for an early adjournment. Appropriations 
a- usual have been kept within the I nidge t 
estimates despite determined efforts to 
secure public money for a variety of new 
purposes. 

Friends of the budget system mourn the 
loss of \l ii tin I; Madden, ( 'hairm m of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who died at his post last April 27. 

More than any other man 
BC was responsible for making 
the appropriations coat fit the 
cloth. Without him the na- 
tional government 's budget sys- 
tem, now soundly established, 
might have had a less success- 
ful experience. Without his 
vigilant leadership in guarding 
the nation's purse-strings and 
in testing the wisdom of all 
proposed expenditures there 
would not have licen the op- 
portunity for the degree of tax 
relief that has l>een given. 

The temper of Congress 
seems to Ik; to avoid unneces- 
sary controversy and to pass 
over to the short session next 
winter many bills which pro- 
ponents have hoped to get 
through tin- session. Some of 
thesocouldbe passed if brought 
to a vote but mcml>ers of Con- 
gress have indicated a prefer- 
ence for postponing a vote un- 
til after the November election. 

This has not been a favor- 
able time, therefore, for pas- 
sage of measures technical in 
their nature and far-reaching 
in their economic effects. The 
tendency has l>een to delay 
final enactment, of several im- 
portant proposals which have 
had years of study. A good 
number of important bills have advanced 
from the committee stage and await a 
vote in one or l>oth branches of Congress. 

The Tax Bill 

After hearings the Senate Committee 
on Finance repotted the revenue bill with 
amendments proposing a tax reduction 
o| s.j(i;;iHlll,(MK). The bill as passed by 
the House I : ■ — T December carried reduc- 



tions totaling $289,000,000. Hie pros- 
pect is for a cut somewhere between those 
two figures, ll will l«? a compromise 
measure. 

Flood Control 

Flood eontrol legislation for the Mis- 
sissippi is virtually accomplished. Alter 
extensive hearings, numerous conferences, 
and negotiations between Congressional 
leader- and the executive braneli ol the 
Coverniiient, a measure ha* been passed 
v. lin Ii recognizes the principle that this is 
a national problem and obligation and 
meets the hopes of citizens interested in 
that great problem. 

Merchant Ships 

With the r> ecn i passage by the House 
rjf the Jones-White merchant marine lull 
that problem was referred to a con- 
ference committee of the Senate and 



tion to the extent of three-fourths of the 
value of <hips built. 

Authority for replacement of govern- 
ment ships, however, was retained in the 
bill apparently as a concession to gov- 
ernment ownership advocates. 

Ocean Bills of Lading 

The Jones-White lull to provide n>i 
uniform ocean bills of lading along the 
lines of The Hague Rules lias made no 
progress but is in a better position for 
future action than ever before. 

Alien Property 

To the credit of ( \iiigp-." i- the pas-age 
ni the -n-c. illeil alien properly bill l\ here- 
by German private property m the 
amount of $250,000,000 will lie returned 
to its owners. The act abo provides for 
settlement, of war claims of American citi- 
zens against Germany. 

Radio Legislation 




Martin it. M.ulden 



V. .lli.iin R. Wood 



Martin H. Madden as Representative 
from Illinois and Chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
was one of the hardest workers in Con- 
gress and a mainstay of the budget. 

Representative Wood of Indiana, 
who has been acting as Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee since 
the death of Mr. Madden, has had 
wide experience in legal and legisla- 
tive work that is helping him to carry 
on the good work of Mr. Madden 



SoUSe The House bill struck out the 
Senate provision to require unanimous 
consent ol ilc Shipping Board on ques- 
tions of ship sale- < it her prov isions w ere 
added which are calculated to promote 
private ship operation-. Naval reserve 
pay for seamen was added. More liberal 
pay tor ocean mail transportation was in- 
cluded* Also u increased fund was pro- 
vided for loan- [or private -hip cou-truc- 



The life .if the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission has been pro- 
longed to March 10, 11)20, by 
the act recently approved by 
the I'res'ident . The act aliiend- 
the previous law so as to require 
more nearly equal distribution 
of broadcasting stations, wave 
lengths, and operating hours 

among I lie live geographical 

radio zones. 

Postal Rates 

Following passage of tM 
(bust bill in the House I hi 
Senate p ro mp tly passed the 
bill with amendments affect- 
big further reduction of r&tei 
The outcome depends on the 
turn of events in the Senate 
and House and the possibilities 
of reaching an agreement in 
conference committee which 
will lie acceptable to lioth 
branches of Congress and the 
President. It is doubtful if ad- 
ministration support can be se- 
cured for the lower rates pro- 
v ided in the Senate bill which 
restores the 1020 rates for sec- 
ond-class matter. 

Cuban Parcel Post 

The Watson bill to remove 
quantity restrictions on imports of cigars 
and cigarettes remains on the calendar of 
the House Cuba refuses to negotiate a 
parcel post convention with America un- 
til Congre.-s removes those restrictions. 

Banking 

The bill authorizing the designation of 
-late banks which arc Federal Reserve 
Svstem members as government deposi- 
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This floor installed in 
1913 for the North- 
western Terra Cotta 
Company, Chicago. 
Superintendent D. P« 
Albcry reports: — 

"The Masterhuilr 
floor laid in 1913 is 
practically perfect 
today. Prior to its 
installation \vc were 
compelled to replace 
ordinary concrete 
every six months or 
so. This means that 
depreciation on Me- 
tallic Hardncd floors 
is a negligible item." 



How "Underfoot" 

Affects "Over*¥Lead 

FLOORS in your factory or warehouse carry the 
moving load of production. A rough, damaged 
floor wastes time with every delayed truckload, 
costs money for upkeep and increases overhead. 

Masterbuilt Concrete Floors speed production 
with their smooth, hard surfaces and, from a 
maintenance viewpoint, cost far less over a period 
of years. 

A new survey entitled "Plain Talk About Con- 
crete Floors" sets forth what over 400 building 
owners have learned from experience with various 
types of concrete floors. Invaluable data is pre- 
sented showing why and how Masterbuilt con- 
crete floors last longest and cost least. Send for 
your copy. 

THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 

Factories in Cleveland, Ohio Sales Offices 

Buffalo, N.Y., and Irving ton, N.J. in 110 Cities 



Unretouched photograph of 
floor area in Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Company plant 
where the 14-year-old Master- 
built Metallic Hardned floor 
and an ordinary concrete floor 
join. Although subject toequal 
wear, note relatively poor con- 
dition of the unhardened area 
— and practically perfect con- 
dition of the Masterbuilt Floor. 
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Education 

Agitation for the Curtis-Heed ljill to 
create a federal department of education 
with a secretary in die Pimithitt'i Cabi- 
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Muscle Shoals 
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When I ho Senate passed 
the Nurris Muscle Shoals 
resolution authorizing gov- 
ernment production of 
jmwer and fertilizer (here 
>\ i- considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of those 
w ho ilreail competition from 
the Government in those 
businesses. The House 
CummiUce on Military Af- 
fairs went the Senate one 
better, however, when it re- 
ported a bill to create a 
g o v e r 11 in e;i t corpora t ion 
Utd set it up with a capital 
of *H'),(XK).(H)0 to lake over 
i lie Muscle Shoals plant 
.in. I to go into (he business 
of making and selling fertil- 
izer. 

Boulder Dam 
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TEA M WORK 

for Prosperity 



Once again a filibuster in 
the Senate against the Boul- 
der Dam lull has marked 
the closing days of Con- 
gress, with Arizona senators 
leading the opposition. Prolonged con- 
sideration of the revenue bill has played 
into the hands of those who want the 
Boulder Dam bill defeated. 

Workmen's Compensation 

After several years of controversy be- 
tween opposing forces on the question of 
workmen's compensation insurance for 
i he District of Columbia, substantial 
agreement has bees reached on the 
Blairic-l'nderhill bill. This bill permits 
employers to insure in private companies. 
There is a chance for passage of the bill 
in this or the succeeding session. 

Resale Price Maintenance 

The Kelly resale price lull has just been 
repotted to the House. The committee 
in reporting the bill frankly declares that 
"any legislation on this subject must be 
to a degree tentative and experimental." 

IV— age ol I he bill 1- hardly expected. 

Government Contractors 

The ( 'omimttee on Labor of the House 
In- reported the Bacon bill prohibiting 



'ITH1N the next two weeks each NA- 
TION'S BUSINESS subscriber will re- 
ceive as an added dividend on his invest- 
ment in this magazine, the Extra Edition of 

Nation s Business, containing a report 

of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Three thousand business leaders from 
eveiy section of the country met in Wash- 
ington to discuss the problems facing 
American business and industry today. 
The Extra Edition tells the story of this 
meeting. It is the outstanding business 
document of the- year. 
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lie! ha - ' M r.-; w e. I and hr.iruuis li ive 

been held by the House Committee on 
Education. The present bill eliminates 
federal subsidies to stales and thereby 
gams -nine increased support. There is 
enough opposition, however, to prevent 
passage at this time. 

Railways and Motor Buses 

The railway consolidation bill, agreed 
upon by all interests vitally afTertod by 
it, will Im> carried over to the next meeting 
ol ( 'oiigre.-s A check by -upportcrs oi 
the measure revealed loo small a margin 
of support to justify risking its adoption 
at this lime. 

Regulation of motor buses by the Fed- 
eral (io\ ernriieiit also has been delayed 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended legislation of this na- 
ture if a satisfactory lull can be worked 
out. 

Nicaraguan Canal 

A step preliminary to construction of 
a canal through Nicaragua was taken re- 
eeiitlv when a resolution was reported in 
the Senate for an investigation and sur- 



Mississippi Barge Line 

A new bill has l>ocn reporied by (be 
House Commit (ee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which would give (he Sec- 
reiary of War the power to extend the 
barge line of the Inland Waterways ( or- 
poriuion so as to serve tributary stream* 
and to sell the line to private interests 
eventually. The corpora- 
tion's capital would lie in- 
creased from *:>,(K)O,0lHI to 
115,000,000. Action on the 
bill probably will go over to 
the next session. 

Chain Stores 

Iim r< .i -<■• I cm about 

(he growth of chain store 
merchandising i- reflected 

by the resolution sponsored 
by Senator Brookhart, of 
low a, w hii li calls for an in- 
vestigation of chain store 
s\ -trio- by the Fi d'U il 
Trade Coiunn--ion This 
resolution has been adopted 
by the Senate. 

World Court Revival 

Introduction of the Oil- 
lett resolution in the Senate 
urging a resumption of nc- 
got in t ions looking to Ameri- 
can adhen nee to the World 
Court has come to naught 
but has caused a flurry of 
hojtc in the breasts of citi- 
zens working for Americas 
adherence. Senator Borah, 
i lia i rn i iii ol the i 'otnimt lee 
on Foreign Relations, has 
de. land Iih belief that fur- 
i her moves by the Senate at 
(his time in the direction of (he World 
Court would lie fniitless. 

Grain and Cotton Futures 

Business interests have been disturbed 
by revival of plans to prevent future 
(railing in the cotton and gram exchanges. 
The Caraway lull for this puqvose has 
been reported to the Senate. Despite the 
widespread sentiment in Congress for 
such legislation, no bill h.is been evolved 
which can command the necessary sup- 
port to secure its adoption. That mat- 
ter, therefore, will remain on the docket 

for another session, li has already I n 

a subject of agitation lor fifty years and 
another year's delay is surprising. 

Ri\crs and Harbors 

No comprehensive rivers and harbors 
lull has goi.e ihrongh in this session but 
Chairman Dempsey of the House Risers 
and Harbors Commit (ee has announced 
(hat a general bill will be brought for- 
ward for action in the next session. Al- 
ready the committee has approved a plan 
for a iM-foot Creal Likes Waterw.tv lo 
cost I ./MH t.tHU ( 
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and now hundreds of the nation's 
leading companies are operating 

Pontiac Sixes " 




Month after month the list of Pontiac Sixes owned hy large com- 
panies grows to new and more impressive lengths. One large 
company adds to a fleet which has already covered hundreds of 
thousands of miles. Another buys its first Pontiac Six and in a 
few weeks is operating many more. And now hundreds of the 
nation's leading companies are operating Pontiac Sixes. 

But the significance of Pontiac's ever increasing popularity for 
business lies not so much in the number of cars that have been 
purchased as in the reasons for choosing this impressive General 
Motors Six. 

Large companies base their purchases on facts and figures. And 
when hundreds of America's greatest companies place their 
stamp of approval on the Pontiac Six by selecting it for their sales- 
men, they offer undeniable evidence of the economy which the 
Pontiac Six provides. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 

OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 



From M>tnc r»f ihr l.irye«>r eorpo- 
ratinns in the world and from 
m.itiv sin. tiler fit ni%, letter* h.ive 
tome in hy the li u ti J reds, uskini; 
for copies of the book, "F\pt*ri- 
i-nct-s of Various Compunics in 
E hi nulling Automobiles with 
£.4 Ira men" , . . Tlic book include* 
three general sections: "Who 
Ruvs flic Car — ihe Company or 
the Salesmen?"] "How m Oper- 

niitiH I* vprnses 1-LindledV'r, and 
"IVulopin^ n Pkin ol Operj- 
tiun" . . . If vou are interested in 
l-»is book, or in Oakland's plan 
for a i ■! i ii. with fleet users 
to red me sales %nst, send in tbe 
coupon he tow. 
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PRODUCTS OF 




GENERAL MOTORS 



( i my. 

(Ci(y) . 
(Suce) . . . . 
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Where the Retail Dollar Goes 

By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 



H( iW MICH has climate to do 
with tiu> ooel «f a woman's 
clothes'.' Why dors F^:ilt nimrt* 
show a smaller expenditure 
fur automobile jht person than S\ i m m-. , 
vi'l a higher per capita item for gasoline" 
Why does one community have a gr iC*fJ 
store for every two hundred persons, ami 
another a store for every six hundred? 
In what sen urns of the country do radio 
sets sell Ijest ? 

Why will one ntv gfcpw up H a billion- 
dollar wholesale district, and another of 
i ijual pi.jm] ii ii.n m i k>- a iimrh It — im- 
posing total" What makes a hardware 
store rarry randy, a drug store handle 
diamond rings, or a grocery store sell 
hosiery" Why will tobacco be sold at 
forty tohaceo stores in one city, and also 
be handled by thousands of other outlets, 
such as filling stations, candy shops and 
beauty parlors" How many of our mil- 
lion and a half retailer- will be in business 
this time next year? 

No one knows, exactly. Many will of- 
fer a sketchy guess at some of these ques- 
tions, but no one knows enough al«»ut the 
various contributing causes to give final, 
conclusive answers to all of them. Let 
one begin to hunt the cause, and by the 
time he is satisfied with his result the con- 
ditions will have changed, ami a new set 
of questions will lie awaiting solution. 

I list riliiitinn of goods i- a shitting, ever- 
changing ]>rocess. The cirvunistann - at- 

T I -1 1. 1 1 i Ll l l L > -HI ll l(l|l'-l loll- ill. III. I IVlliatll 

static long enough to lie read, in some 

( :i.-e-. let alone answered 

Much ha.- been s:iid :ibtnit the proers- 
of getting finished product- to the man 
who buy- them, but not much is known 
about why things lake the course they do. 
'I ii. r : r - t I ..i-i- foi i solution lies in i he 
Census of distribution, lately completed 
for ele\ en cities 

The cities whose retail stature was 
taken tire Fargo, Springfield, 111 ; Haiti- 
more, Atlanta, Denver, Seattle, Syracuse, 
Chicago, Providence, Kaunas t'Uv. and 
Ban Francisco. Tlie Census Bureau, sided 
by the Chamber ol Commerce of the 
1'iiited State.-, completed the work a short 



ttnpHE PRELIMINARY 
J_ wholesale and retail 
census amounts to more 
than just another set of 
statistics. It is a virgin 
field yet, awaiting exploita- 
tion. The successful pros- 
pector will find rich re- 
ward there, for between 
the pages lie valuable 
gems of fact. J J 



time ago, :uid the complete result - ure now 
available. 

Some of the oddities of retailing brought 
out would amaze the old line professor 
of economics to whom a drug store wn- :i 
place where ilnm- \mv -nil, anil randy 
was a commodity to 
seek only in candy 
-hops. 

Just as astound- 
ing would be the 
fact that 24 per rent 

of the total number 
ni -tore- enumerat- 
ed in the census do 
hut 10 per rent of 

the l>llsllie-s Mole 

than '.10,0110 estab- 
lishments were in- 
cluded, and of this 
number fort] stores 
alone did nearlyscv- 
enteen per cent of 

alt the retail volume 
of the eleven cities! 

< >f all the lo. till grocers listed, it le i i 
4.507 are making very meagre profits. 
The business done by the smaller group 

came to $] 1 , 300 ,500, "or $2,500 a year lor 
the average This means thai each of 
these low-volume grocers is taking in less 
than a ten-dollar bill a day. How prof- 
itable can this customer be to the whole- 
■ del or the manutact urcr's -ale-man" 

Profitless Groceries 

KXAM I. NATION of a grocery doing a 
volume oi less than l.ve thousand a 
year discloses the (art that the net oper- 
ating profit must be less than fifty (NUtl 
a day at a generous estimate, 

Of the whole list of grocers, S.H31 did 
less than $10,000, or less than $2»i a d iv 
Still the average merchant of this group 
dor- imt |o<,k like a profitable customer 
lor the whole-aler In other words, half 
the giorers cov e re d in the survey are 
scarcely worth the w hole-aler's time or 
service, although thev lake in Pi per cent 
of the consumer's dollars spen! for gru- 
ceries. 

I- it too much to sav that thev are 



being kept in business' by the capital of 
manufacturers and whole.- der*. and that 
capital could be better applied cbewhere"' 
The 4,5b! chain -one grocers averaged 
$44,t>2> a year per store, or more than 
$14ii a day. Therein lies one unanswer- 
able argutneiit for 
the chains — t he> 
make money. 

Average sales per 
chain -lore, (or the 

census as a whole, 
.in $.$5,702 lude- 
peluli hi- a \ erage 

but $37,743. Chain 
sales average $4f$,- 
S»4 in Seattle, and 
jump to s.1 1 |. }:;•_• ,„ 
Chicago. Fargo 
chains do but Ii 1 1 
per relit of the total, 
whereas chain stores 
account for more 
than oT per cent of 
the total sold at re- 
tail m the Chicago district. 

In s,,ine rlas-ilii-ation- ol sales hy estab- 
lishment, variations are great. Sales for 
hardware stores avcragi $10,710 ill Seat- 
tle, and $00,002 m Atlanta. Women's 
clothing stores do an average business 0 t 
$55,2s7 in Baltimore, and $110,110 in 
1 H'liver. Sporting good- averages by stor 
range Ironi $55,0110 in Atlanta to -I 5.7 
in Kansas City. Thenveragt Kansas CSt 
shoe store takes in $70,458 against $28 
0J7 (or Haltimore. Oroeery and drug 
lores hold a iairb even average through- 
out the cities tested. Needless to sa\ , 
siu-h items are of \ ital importance to the 
man or firm thinking of locating a similar 
store in any of ihese cities. 

The greatest sates per dollar of Wage 

are found in Fargo, with $0.53; in Syr a 
cuse I he figure is $0.02 The lowest figure 
i- for Sau Frain i-ro. with $7 44 

lteparttnent -lore inventories ire big 
as compared to Miles, where sales a 
large, and lowest where the depa 
men! stores do a smaller percentage 
the biisine-s The ratio of inventories 
sales in radio stores is highest in Denv 
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Weighs less than jibs. 
Size b'AxlVA inches 
Fits a desk drawer 
Accumulates to 9,999.99 



us new machine will be found in- 
valuable for checking and proving 
sales slips and invoices, figuring in- 
ventories, mark-up, interest, discount 
and percentages; for pay roll exten- 
sions, checking freight bills, adding 
cashiers* stubs and many other uses. 

It is built with the same care as 



Burroughs Calculators of larger 
capacity and is backed by Burroughs 
guaranty and world-wide service. At 
$80 it is priced so low that it should 
be found on every desk of every 
business large or small. 

Ask your local Burroughs represent- 
ative for a demonstration or write to 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6156 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Wlicn writimj tn Hkmiiickiis Amu si; MmiiNE Cojiimnt pteotv mention .Xation't Ruthless 



where ill!' sale-- |nT -lore arc lowest ; Bal- 
timore has a low ratio of inventories to 
-ale- I ml :i\*T:>fi(- sales per .-tore are higher 
than elsewhere. The difference between 
the <]«'p:irtrnriif ami I he radio store, may 
lie in the fart that the latter type of store 
handles a commodity with sunn? of the 
problems of stork turnover \> it to to 
worked out. 

Sale- "i house furnishings in Pro\ idence 

are larger proportionately tli: Iscwherc, 

yet strangely lie- - iN • oi oilier ■■< |H i [ >liu-fit 
anil furniture is quite low. 

Freaks of Distribution 

rpi)B.\< I '( > produn - i ,k. .. relate ■ 1\ 
* large proporl inn of the retail dollar 
ui Sail Francisco hut sales of men's cloth- 
ing are less, there than elsewhere. 

Both men's and women'- clothing lake 
a large share of the consumer's money in 
Chteag'i, hut thr-v high figures are hal- 
aneed in that city hy the rather small sale 
of electrical appliances and supplies, gaso- 
line and oil. 

Denver spends more for flowers, mu- 
.-ieal itistrutiienis and clothing than does 
either Syracuse or Baltimore. In Den- 
ver, you can buy shoes in a drug store; 
toilet articles are for sale in electrical 
-|io| is, linllim : v cigar, In e-alid-ten, de- 
partment, grocery and women's near 
stores. The large I portion of the retail 
dollar goes, here as elsewhere, for food 
products; clothing, automobiles and 
house furnishings come next 

Kansas City, Mis.-ouri, ideally situated 
as a distributing center, shows many in- 
teresting features. Of alt the cities sur- 
veyed, Kan-as City is the only one which 
spends more of the retail dollar for cloth- 
ing than for food Providence, Seattle, 
and Baltimore all spend BOOM than thirty- 
one cents of the dol- 
lar that passes over 
the retail counter 
for food, but Kan- 
sas City shows only 
a fraction under 
twenty -two cent- 
Atlanta shows the 
smallest part of the 
dollar going for 
clothing — less than 
twenty cents. 

In Atlanta more 
of the retail dollar 
goes for (lowers 
than in any of the 
other cities. There 
the yearly sales of 
fruit and vegeta- 
bles per store amounts to only halt tin- 
average store sales for Seattle, but the 
average Atlanta hardware store, on the 
other hand, does -,\ im,,.. as much busi- 
lio-- a- the Si -i tie hardware -lore. 

San Kraiii -n (i -hows the greatest por- 
tion of the retail dollar going for to- 
bacco, of any of the eleven cities tested 
Presumably men do the great majority 
of t in- smukmg iln-re, because the same 
city shows a low average expenditure for 
men's clothing 

Tin cjtv i- shown as a great distribut- 
ing center for food Wholesalers in gro- 



ceries did a volume of three hundred and 
lnty million dollars, averaging nearly a 
million and a half for each establishment. 
The total wholesale I >| Ml less there 
amounts to nearly a billion and a half. 

i »i the 'Jo.DIHI -tores hi San Francisco, 
thirteen butcher shops sell tobacco and 
six men'.- clothing stores sell musical in- 
struments ( 'ham- do nearly .10 per cent 

of the total retail trade. The divi-ion 
of the retail dollar there is: Food, 2°- 
cents; clothing, 22 cents; automobiles 
and gasoline Pi cents, furniture and 
house hirnisluiigs. U cents , building mate- 
rial ami heatina; supplies, 5 cents; others, 
19 cents. While the amount of money 
spent for furs to keep women warm is 
highei proportion ih ly ill in m the othi r 
cities, the sums for coal and wood are 
much lower. 

Twice as much is spent for the meals 
winch San Francisco eats "out" at res- 
taurants than in Baltimore, Atlanta or 
Providence. While wholesale grocery 
ali- are large, retail delicatessen and 
grocery store- are lower than in other 
cities, as would l>e expected from the num- 
ber of meals which are purchased already 
assembled at dining rooms and cafes. A 
lugger slice of the city's dollar goes for 
automobiles and ga-olnie than in the other 
cities. 

Although much jewelry is manufac- 
tured in the vicinity of Providence, less 
ot the I'on-uiiier dollar goes for gold and 
gems there than in any city tested except 
\H uita The average retail sales per 
capita of the Hhode Island city are high — 
*.Vill. More than a fourth ol the city's 
w hole-ale sale- of more than $21 K 1 ,1 K II 1 ,1 II 10 

are for cotton goods and cotton yarn. 
I.e.-.- i- sr '« -i i « hen in re-i.iuranl - than in 
the others with the exception of Balti- 
more. Corrcspoiul- 



ft/^\Fthc 16,401 grocers 
V_>/ listed, half dida busi- 
ness of less than $26 a day. 
How profitable tan such a 
customer be to the whole- 
saler or the manufacturer? 
Art they not keeping him 
in business with their cap- 
ital, which might be used 
to much better advantage- 
e lsewhere.'' J J 



ingly, 

i-erics 
high 

listed 



sates of gro- 
at ret ail are 
Here shops 
as cigar stores 



sell as many as 
twentv -nine com- 
modities, ranging 
from hardware and 
paint to toys and 
gasoline < li mis do 
a little over a fifth 
of the retail busi- 
ness. 

The highest per- 
centage is to be 
found in Atlanta, 
where nearly I third 
of the shopping is 
done at chains, and the lowest is Syra- 
cuse, whose figures show that fourteen 
per cent of the retail total is accounted 
for by the large group*. 

The number of inhabitants for each 
l'io\ idem c store is I'M, higher than any 
other city of the tabulation. Syracuse 
has s,|| iialnidll.il- lor each -tore. The 
others have less ilian 7,', each. Wages for 
retail salespeople 111 Providence are rela- 
tively low. (ietic rally speaking, popula- 
tion is a fair index of wages. The smaller 
cities pay less, and the larger one- more 
111 proportion to the amount of business 



handled by the retail salesperson. That 
fact alone 1- worthy of detailed study by 
economists, possibly as a thesis. 

Seattle's item of two and a half mil- 
lions for hosiery means that women there 
spend more for their -lockings than for 
millinery. Himghly, ho-icry .-ales are 
higher III the We- 1 than in t In- Ka-lcru 

cities. In various jewelry stores of Seat- 
tle may be found, as well as jewelry, 
cigars, ammunition, art goods and an- 
tiques, shoe--, hooks, china, men's hats and 
cap:., radio supplies, ollice ei|itipment, 
toilet preparations, musical instruments, 
trunks and leather good-, dry good- and 
Optical goods Hardware stores handle 
ol kinds of merchandise, drug -tores MU, 
grocery stores -1\ men's clothing MS, and 
dry* goods -hup-- 11 Tobacco sales are 
high in proportion. Sale- ot groceries dip 
low, while expenditures for meals rank 
second. 

Kansas City also has some stimulating 

figures to offer. A family of thai place 1- 

a comparatively large buyer of toilet ar- 
ticles, but spends little tor ice cream, 
candy and musical instruments. Dan\ 
products will rank higher 111 the family 
budget there than elsewhere, but general 

t I purchases will be comparatively low. 

Coal and v...o.| -ales are -iirpiisiiigly low, 
but furniture and house furnishings are 
high. Department stores do only six per 
cent of the total trade of the city, which 
contrasts with the sixteen per cent simi- 
lar outlets do in Denver. In the whole- 
sale field, employers paid out not quite 
lour cents out of every dollar received 
in wages. Nearly twice that amount was 
paid out in Syracuse. 

The E.ttin^-Out Habit 

A I III' d'l ill - lie. of lood products 
L are lower in Denver than in Balti- 
more, the eating-out habit is stronger with 
the former. A business of over $10,000,- 

000 is done in 3S1 Denver restaurants. 
More than twice as much fruit is con- 
sumed as in Baltimore or Syracuse, but 
Denver spend- only half the monumental 

1 ity's total for dairy products. More than 
nine thousand retail outlets average $40,- 
tililt each annually 

An interesting comparison between the 
wholesale activities of cities of Denver, 
Baltimore and Syracuse may be made. 
The largest volume in the western city is 
in livestock, with automobiles second, 
groceries third and hardware fourth. In 
Syracuse, coal, wood and ice comes jn-t 
and groceries second Baltimore has it- 
largest wholesale trade in dry goods and 
notions, with hay, gram and feed secotu 

Ask a Kansas City dry good- retailer 
how he would like the opportunity to ob- 
serve the working of a store doing a vc 
nine -miliar to In- own, m Baltimore, i 
Francisco, Syracuse or Denver Won! 
he like to know how the etlieieiiey of 
employes measures up, compared with 
other standards" Would he like to know 
whether he IS paying hi- employes BBOg 
than others are paying I heirs? Woul 
he care to go into the matter of the 

■a\ etage Inventories, « tth an idea of cheo) 

mg his own therewith? Would he wel- 







An Ocean of Oil 



Big enough and deep enough to 
float six of Uncle Sam's biggest 
battle- ships, here is the world's 
largest oil reservoir. 

At Lomita, California, Robin- 
son-Roberts Co. built this reser- 
voir for the Pan American Oil 
Co. They excavated twenty- five 
acres to a depth of forty feet in 
just forty days. And their fleet of 
twenty International Trucks was 
always on the job — no break- 
downs, no repairs. Forty days and 
forty nights — twenty- four hours 
a day, without a hitch. 

A remarkable test of endurance 
and dependability! But no more 



than had been expected. For 
Internationals were chosen by 
elimination tryouts on previous 
jobs. Mules were used at first, but 
these were slow and expensive. 
Trucks, one make after another, 
replaced the mules, and then 
Internationals replaced all other 
trucks. Robinson-Roberts now 
use Internationals exclusively. 

Put InternationalTrucks to work 
for you — at stiffer jobs than this if 
you can find any. The result will 
be the same — unequaled perform- 
ance, low-cost hauling, minimum 
maintenance. There is an Interna- 
tional branch or dealer near you. 



The Jiifi.'Tuti(MinaJ line includes the Special Delivery fur loads up to '.'Ion,* 4 and (^cylinder 
Speed Trucks u/ 1 '■ , 1 an J 2-ion sizes: Heavy-Duty Trucks running flam to 5-ton 

sizes; Motor Coaches, and McCormick'Dercriiiv, Industrial Traclors. Said arid Serviced by 
160 ComlHiny-uwned liranches in the United Stales and Canada and dealers everywhere* 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 

606 So. Michigan Ave. (incorporated) Chicago, 111. 



INTERNATIONAL 

h TRUCKS 1 

.... . _ . . 

When huyintt an IwrmXATHiNM. T«urK pirate mtnlUm Xntion'* Buiinctt <u Ihr driller 
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line (ho waiting exploitation. Thi ••: tu! ; p— So 

■Id in jiector will fiwl rich Wil l i there, for lx>- for $ 
depart- tween the |Migty lit- \ :iliial>lc Bcm>: of fact. '» 



A complete rrporl on the entire elewn- for einmple, 

cillf (Ciuim of dutribulion ha» been vunicd enumerated di 

by the Domestic Dutribulion Department and that i»% 

of the National Chamber. The total retail little more th« 
troth- repreunted by the*r figure* u more Thu n port 

1 retail ,/,„„ f'jmiAjUfm or more than one-tenth from the Do 

mother „f what ha* been estimated as the total re- mint of the 
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Hot Ceiling 
Areas and 
Cold Floors 

don't belong 
in industry 

EAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 

Yenturafin 

METHOD OF UNIT NIATINC 




Venturafin consists o( the fol- 
lowing major parts: (1) copper 
fin heater — with 5timesthe radi- 
ating efficiency ot ordinary iron 
coils; (2) the famous American 
Blower Ventura fan (which 
forces the heated air out); 
and (3) air recirculating box. 



VENTURAFIN units heat the air like any other heat- 
ing system — by means of steam or hot water coils. 
If left alone, this heated air would rise and "pack" at the 
ceiling. But it isn't left alone. The Venturafin Method 
forces the heated air out into working areas and draws 
the cooler air from floor areas up into the recirculating 
box, whence it is heated and forced back into circulation. 
Thus Venturafin gives more even distribution of heat — 
enables you to heat up more quickly — directs heat where 
you want it and as much as you want. Venturafin Units 
occupy considerably less space and are much lighter in 
weight than ordinary heating equipment. They are made 
in sizes delivering from 450 to 8000 cubic feet of heated 
air per minute, and are particularly adaptable for heating 
stores, factories, warehouses, garages, shops and show- 
rooms. For complete data, prices, etc., ask your heating 
contractor or write direct to the factory. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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What Chance Has 
the Small Manufacturer? 



Wiivt ciiwcr: 
bu ill.- tittle Fel- 
low ? Th:it ques- 
tion was proba- 
bly heard in some form in F.gypt 
11 in 1 Rams and Mediaeval Italy. 

It i.- •-<-( i :i nil>- being heard now. 
Instead ol t lie two blades of gra-s 
where out- grew before wc have or 

think w<- have one company where two or 

ten grew liefore. 

Yet somehow then- seems to crow up :i 

new eroji for the one or the nine that have 

been displaced 

Then- are iwo or three roiuls it seems 
to tne by which the small manufacturer 
travel? to success. Sometimes it is a com- 
lunation of the ability to manufacture 
plus the ability to market. 

Small Companies, Special Lines 

WE AHE ajtt to draw our picture of 
the electric industry in this country 
in term-- of (leiiernl Electric or Westmg- 
hou.-e, forgetting the great number of 
companies in special lines. As the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently reixirtcd: 
"The manufacture of electric power 

machinery and apparatus is tarried on by 

a few large companies making a large 
number of electrical products and I >\" 
many smaller companies s|mt ializing more 
or less closely on a small number of prod- 
ucts." 

Of one type of switchlwird. S5 smaller 
companies wen listed as against two or 
thr<-e large companies making them. 

What is tnie of electric equipment is 
true of almost every oilier large industry. 
There arc specialties, side lines if you pre- 
ler the phrase, which lend themselves to 
profitable manufacturing and marketing 
by the manufacturer of limited capital. 

Whenever a great industry goes through 
its period of depression there are always 
certain manufacturer? of limited lines 
which seem to lie indifferent to bad 
weather. With al! the much discussed 
troubles of tin- textile industry in the last 
few years consider the www of Cannon 
towels and I'equnt sheets. 

No industry is more associated in the 
public mind with bigness than that of 
meat packing. "The llig Five" jumps at 
once lo the memoi \ Stockyards by acres, 
trains of special refrigerator cars, branch 
houses all over the world these are fae- 



By CHARLES W. HOYT 

President, < Kirlei II". Must Company. Int.. V. V. 

Can the small manufacturer make 
DtlQDey in direct competition with a big 
competitor? Yes, says Mr. Hoyt if he- 
will do these things: He must select 
one product, redesign it, give it per- 
sonality. And then do what the hig 
manufacturer cannot do — introduce un- 
usual and intensive marketing methods 



tors which fix the public mind on the 
business of preserving and selling meat. 
Hut the small manufacturer with a spe- 
cially can and does make headway in that 
I'li-iness. 

In my opinion hardly a lung line of 
product - exists which cannot lie success- 
full) attacked by the man who will -eh i t 
one item out nt a long line. He must re- 
detign that item; he must make it some- 
what better or somewhat more attractive, 
or give it something in the wny of an 
original personality or distinctiveness. 
Till ii he can do whal the lot; man cannot 
do, namely, he can introduce special and 
nm«n«1 marketing methods. A manu- 
facturer who has a hundred products to 
.-ell, and who sells them through bis ill 
force and by his advertising, cannot pick 
up one item and do with it what the man- 
ufacturer of one can do. 

It is my opinion that it is possible to 
go into most any line and to duplicate ih<- 
process, which has already been .loin- at 
least fifty times by shrewd men. 

So certain am 1 of this that I would 
almost be prepared to issue a challenge 
that I can attack almost any industry 
and if I have an executive who is going 
to give his business undivided attention 
he c in >ui ecssfully luiilii up a husitic— in 
■ hreci competition with this great big 
competitor, provided In- follows the ap- 
provi d methods of selecting and redesign- 
ing one product and of applying superior, 

different, intensive marketing methods 

Fvery packing house in the country 
has made pork sausage. Most of the hig 
ones I urn out Ion- ot sausage daily Yet 
the jK-rcentagi- of the output of any of 
the larger packers winch pork sausage 
represents i- small as one per cent. 

.h.ni-s I i.,ii \ 1 arm of Fort Ukuisou. 
Wisconsin, began to make pork sausage 
sonic few years ago To start with they 
gave a first -class sausage. I ml every pack- 
ing house has I he material and the ability 
to make an equally good sausage, .lories 



I uilt a superinr -aiisage and then 
marketed it in a way which none 

• ■i the packers > Id duplicate. 

The packers c.tunol ei|iial the 

.-cenery or background with which 
.lone- surrounded tins sausage. 
As a result this firm has built up 
a n.iiion-wide and profitable bust- 

ncss. 

A little more than 15 years ago George 
|) llotiuiaii, iniw the president of the 
Hoffman Specialty Company, manu- 
facturers of air valves, was employed as 
sales manager for a department of the 
American liadiator Company. He left 
their employ and decided U) start m busi- 
ness for himself and to build a superior 
air valve for use at the end of the 
radiator. 1 have been told by those who 
have been connected with this mdu-irv 
that the .-ale- ol air \. lives by the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company represented at 
that time, something less than one per 
cent of their total business. 

When Mr Hoffman reached his decision 
be designed a new, and he was convinced, 
a Ix-ttcr valve, he submitted it to a pat- 
ent attorney, obtained a patent and found 
a factory which was able and willing to 
tiiak. it lor him 

The first shipment of these valves was 
made on July 13, 1913. In the 15 years 
since tin- business, tin.- making of one 
thing, has grown steadily. 

Both Money and Pleasure 

I SAVE no doubt that any other iiidu-- 
' try would yield its instances of this 
possibility of individual success based on 
small thing- and on -kiltul specialuattou 
either in nuiking or in selling or m both. 

It is easy to read of a giant company 
making what seems to be a complete line 
ol everything in its industry and getting 
top heads on financial p igi * with news of 
its 400,000,000 profit! and to say "Well, 
there's no place for the small manufac- 
turer." 

Hut there are dozens of companies con- 
trolled by one, two or throe men who are 
earning i- much money as the executives 
ot the $_><>, (Hit), 000 corporation and who 
perhaps are getting a further dividend in 
their pride and pleasure m the company 
of which they arc so large a part. Tha 
I think is the answer to the charge tha 
the day of the small nianufaeturer is pas 



Greater Mileage Output- 
Greater Customer Contact 



Powered 

with 
6-cylinder 
Motors 



Behind the steering wheel of a Reo Speed Wagon 
you'll learn a new story of commercial vehicle 
performance. 

You'll learn what 6-cylinder acceleration and 
4- wheel internal hydraulic brakes mean in speeding 
up hauling or delivering — in keeping up with 
today's traffic and today's competition. 

You'll find the secret of Speed Wagon leadership 
translated in terms of more trips per day, wider 
areas covered — Greater Mileage Output. You will 
experience the big advantage that Speed Wagon 
ease of handling gives your drivers — the cab com- 
fort that cuts down costly driver fatigue. 

The most convincing argument for Speed Wagons 
is a Speed Wagon demonstration. Try one out 
today — start it, step on it, stop it, park it. Then 
you'll understand. 

REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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JUNIOR— Capacity ,'; ten. 
<!..,. W95. 
TONNER— Capacity 1 Ion. 13!- 
iii. li ,i li. . II,.,..-, < hansm WW ; 
i Jtf-lnch w Ilii ! * 107 i. 



STANDARD — Capacity 1 Ions. 
1 I MlU Is wlicclbaac.^ liuyftiv.'l Mi5; 
US-inch whccltnuc , C banictl H 5 . 
M ASTER — Capacity 2 too.. 148- 
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SRNTOR — Capacity 3 ton* |75-in. 
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Wanted— A Yardstick for Advertising 



World's Finest 
Trains 

Run to SEATTLE 

(An acknowledgment by Seattle) 

WHEN you travel to Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest this summer 
you will ride on the finest trains in the 
world. 

Seattle and her sister cities take pride 
not only in the excellence of the trans- 
continental railroads but in the part 
they played in transferring a wilderness 
into a highly productive region. 

Fifty years ago Seattle was an isolated 
hamlet of a few thousand souls. Today 
it is the terminus of four great trans- 
continental lines — Great Northern, Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific — 
and has a population of approximately 
one-half million in its metropolitan 
area. 

Seattle pays grateful tribute to the 
initiative, vision and courage of the 
railroads which have made possible the 
development of this city and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

NEW CAPITAL REQUIRED 
This growing region and rapidly ex- 
panding cities like Seattle need more 
trackage, terminals, rolling stock. It 
will take hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the railroads to finance these 
vital transportation requirements. The 
railroads should be allowed to make 
fair returns so they can borrow money 
for these essentia] purposes. 

The lives of Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest are so close- 
ly linked with the well-being 
of these railroads that we plead 
for a national realization that 
the railroads deserve fair and 
reasonable treatment from 
both public and law-makers. 
The railroads serving Seattle and up- 
building this Pacific Northwest gi-/c 
you cheaper transportation than rail- 
roads in any other country. Each sum- 
mer special reduced round trip excur- 
sion tickets are on sale daily. The low 
cost of this trip will surprise you. 

P Come out to the "Charmed L»nd"Cl 

this summer — one of the finest rall- 
I road journey* in the world. You win 
I be a better American because you 
will see a mighty new Empire in 
1 (he making, the Zone of Plenty, the 
g Storied Nortbweat, CJ 

Seattle 



Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 
Write Room SOS, Seattle Chamher of 
Commerce. Seattle. Waxhington. tor FREE book- 
let sfagl I ft in\% Seattle and "The Charmed Land." 
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{Continued from /moc 16) 
tempting In influence tin- public in liny' 1 

Innumerable claims have been mkde 

l.i tin- elleri th;il lit I it ili;tl Hi Iv ert 1-1112 
stabilize* price-' and has a teudeiic) |u 
hll pin ids on i i.i i 7 direct competition. Our 
lielief in this statement was one of 1 lie 
inducements thai led us to advertise; 
but we soon found flint it is subject to 
numerous modifications and exceptions. 

In regard to prices, I cannot say tin' 
our advertising had a stabilizing effect. 
In many instances competitors cut be* 
low our prices, and the low price pot the 

I Hl-ltlCs-. 

Advertising Needs Analysis 

r pIII-< condition again 1 Ulliii- up l!ir 

* subject ill' educating wholesalers and 
dealers; but I have not been able to find 
any reliable data whatever to guide an 
advertiser in deciding on ihe extent H 
kind of educational work that is neces- 
sary to make his advertising successful 
so far as competition and prices are con- 

• rued, Of course, we adopted the con- 
ventional promotion methods, and both 
wholesalers and retailers expressed the 
conventional interest in our advertising 
campaign. They gave us lots of Verba] 
encouragement; but in innumerable cases 
they bought non-advertised, comjietitive 
products at lower prices, antl recom- 
mended them to their customers. 

If we could have foreseen results of 
this kind, we should have gone about the 
job of advertising differently, and no 
doubt with far better results. But we 
had no advertising yardstick then, and 
we have none now. 

In my study of the relationship l»e- 
imrn advertising and prices, 1 have 
gone to other fields. Once, the prices 
of nationally advertised products were 
fairly stable, and I understand that the 
advertisers use every effort to keep them 
so. Their goods were sold on a basis 
of quality and establi.-hed demand, and 
price was a secondary consideration 
Now, however, I find that the tremen- 
dous recent growth of chain drug ami 
L'li'i-iiv > t ■ ■ n - -eei n- lo ha\c been made 
possible largely by reduced prices on na- 
tionally advertised goods. 

Manufacturers of I lie goods, to an ap- 
parently growing extent, an ui|H-ting 

on price. This is a radical change of pol- 
icy, as 1 nnder-taiid the situation, and 1 
am interested to know how the change 
will affect advertising. Furthermore, in 
• 1 1 • j l;- and food the iudi pendent retail- 
en arc still in large majority. :md they 
are showing a marked tendency to de- 
preciate ;he value of advertized products 
in the public mind. They are selling 
non-advertised goods in direct compe- 
tition with advertised products. And 
what effect, 1 a.-k, is this glowing influ- 
ence having on the persuasive power of 
lialimial advert i-iiiy 

To a considerable extent, the compe- 
tition o) the chain -tore i-- similar to that 
which the mail-order house furnishes to 
the retail dealer ill our own line. There- 



fore, lite relationship between ihe chains 
and the independent- has some bearing 
on our own business, and on the adver- 
tising of our merchandise. 

As I said, we do not even knuw 
vvliether our advertising failed or pro 
duced a profit. We do know that our 
business increased while we were adver- 
tising, lull the ra'io of increa.-e was no 
greater than it was lieiorc we began the 
campaign. Furthermore, after our ad- 
vertising started, we engaged in a more 
active selling elTort, and just previous to 
that time we changed our selling policy 
and confined all of our distribution to 
wholesalers We do not know how the 
increase should be credited. Our change 
of policy directly caused us to lose some 
orders, but we know that, it was a fac- 
tor in increasing our general business. 
Advertising was one of three infitttttl I 
and we have no means of accurately esti- 
mating its comparative value. 

If the contention is made that we did 
not spend enough money in advertising 
and did not advertise long enough, 1 m 
turn ask how much money we should 
have spent and how long we should have 
continued. And the replies, according to 
my experience, will lie bewildering in 
i heir contradictory variety. 

If you say that advertising is too com- 
plicated or too intangible to be subjected 
to accurate, scientific analysis, 1 reph 
iii .1 it is no more complicated than sev- 
etal other hu-uie-s t.ictors about which 
we have learned a great deal m recent 
'.'ii-. and I emit end that advertising 
cannot afford to remain without the pale 
of thorough scientific study. 

On Lducational VX'ork 

r If FRF, i- no rca-on why advert l-ed 
goods cannot be classified into group- 
that are subject to scientific examina- 
tion, and why every variation and phase 
of the influence of advertising cannot be 
e-i iblisli,.,| fur appraisal and study I 
am convinced that the recorded facts 
and details of as few as 5(XJ advertising 
campaigns would furni-h a coiuniitiec oi 
unbiased, -c lentitii all\ named men w i • * • 
the means of making advertising a vastly 
more certain and beneficial aid to mod- 
ern business. 

While I have talked entirely about 
what we do not know about advertising 
I do not mean to imply that we have 
tiot learned something. There is a great 
deal that we do not know ami cannot 
now determine, and many questions have 
occurred to us that. I have not men- 
tioned; but our experience has taught 
us much that is of value, and we are 
still experimenting. My company will 
lie more than glad to co ntriba ta all of 
Ihe facts and figures that we have ac- 
cumulated to any impartial organization 
that will make good Use of them. 

Furthermore, we are willing to cooper- 
ate in every possible way to bring about 
a scientific inquiry to answer the many 
and important questions about advertis- 
ing that cannot now be answered. 
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HEN MISTAKES 
COST $1000 
APIECE 

it pays to hare advisors 
like these to turn to 




A famous banker, an accountant, a specialist on advertising and jelling — 
tvou/d you like to have them help you run your business? Thru the medium 
of the Institute Course, the experience of business leaders is at your disposal. 



WHKN a fi$ a week clerk makes a 
mistake it usually doesn't cost 
much. But when a *2c,oooa year execu- 
tive makes a mistake it's likely to cost 
a lot. 

Suppose you are general manager of 
your company. A question on advertis- 
ing comes up. You make a decision 
which later proves unwise. What does 
that unwise decision cost your company ? 
Thousands of dollars in good-will! 

The same applies to manufacturing 
and marketing problems — to invest- 
ment problems — to sales problems. A 
small niistake is likely to cost thousands 
of dollars. 

\Ve have in our files many letters like 
this one from Mr. F. II. I laviland, who 
is now connected with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Society at Chicago. At 
the time he wrote it he was a partner 
in a dry goods jobbing concern in Chi- 
cago: 

"Early in the year we were warned 
by your reports that the market would 
drop during the summer and, having 
read them very carefully, we decided 
to clean out our stock and be ready to 
restock after the prices had fallen. Busi- 
ness continued to be unusually good 
during the spring, so that we were per- 
suaded against our better judgment to 



place orders for ?4R,ooo worth of laces 
from Ansonia, Connecticut. Before 
these goods arrived in Chicago in July, 
their market value had fallen ?i6,ooo, 
the cost of disregarding your advice." 

Autliorittitire Business Counsel 

If you could have in your own office a 
banker, an accountant and a specialist 
on advertising and selling — 

If each one of them was a £100,000 
man, willing to help y ju at any time 
in the advancement of your interests — 

Wouldn't you feel safer in the sound- 
ness of your business judgments? Don't 
you think that opportunities might 
open up which now escape you, either 
because you do not see them or have nut 
quite the courage and resources to take 
advantage of them? 

Would you like to have such a corps 
of advisors if you c^uld have them at a 
cost of a few cents a day? Naturally 
you would. Any business man would. 

The man who gave us this thought is 
president cf a successful corporation. 
In a bookcase in his office, almost at 
his elbow, are the volumes of the Insti- 
tute Modern Business Course and Service. 

"Men in my position," he aaid, 
"know very well that we need a 
course in executive training. But 



wc should never dare to commit our- 
selves to a 'Course,' because we know 
that we simply cannot find the time to 
go thru with it. 

"When I enrolled with you, I had no 
idea of finishing the reading or solving 
all the problems or taking all the lec- 
tures. 1 merely said to myself: 'These 
people have gathered together some of 
the smartest brains in business anil in 
university teaching. They offer toe 
those smart brains as my staff of busi- 
ness advisors, at a price that is just 
nothing at all. I'll take their advisors 
and keep them here beside me; even if 
I look to them for the answer to only 
one problem a month, I shall be making 
money." 

"Forging Ahead in Rusinesf' 

An illustrated book called "Forging 
Ahead in Business" tells all about the 
Institute Course and Service. It answers 
every question. It tells what the [nsti- 
tute has done for 300,000 men. It ex- 
plains why 3^,803 corporation presidents 
have taken the Course. It tells exaetl) 
what the Institute can do for busy men 

The book is interesting, inspiring. It 
is yours fur the asking. Send (or it. 



Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Executive Training for Business Men 



j Alexander Hamilton Institute i 

I 5S5 Asmr IMjic Nrw York City I 



In Canada, addrtu tkt Attxandrr Hanwlton 
Institute. Limit*!, C. f. M. 1::J- . Toronto 




Ik P.nclano. 67 CrtuS Rvi/ell St., Lmdat 
In Australia, He Castltrrath St., £y^n/y 
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The Race for the Guest 



€OLf 

everyone can 
enjoy the best 

I\ polo or in wu'litiiij: 
— in fart, in ulmo-t cht\ 
in l<l of recreation, th«* 
wry lies.t equipment i~ so 
hiiih priced, it i* limited 
to th<- lew . 



t.olf is tin- one exception 
. ...(>ooil f»olfrrs need not 
lie wealthy. Tin' \h-*1 |io— 
oilile <-(] 11 i p in «■ II t cost-. 
only .1 little more than the 
ordinary . 
A 

For example, eai'li ytmt 
I h <> u -a n d - it | thou- 
sand* of polferi* phn the 
wry highest priced .... 
the ten best coif hull 

ml O 

. . . tlie imported I thick 
Diinlop (Sl.OO) 




IMPORTED BLACK 

DUN LOP 
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{Continual from poft IS) 

ize or when t lie premium "ii I ; » r- v ml 1 1 • I , 
man --ivc hotel management w.i- v> high 
lintels are f:ii'cil lint inel ■>)>' with :i Sltu- 

:ii Kin where the available giicM rooms 
outnumlicr the available guests, Inn there 
have lieen markeil changes in eating hab- 
its which have complicated the lu>i >-l 
keeper's problem. There has l>ecn a tre- 
mendous increase in tea rooms, sandwich 
bars and cafeterias which have left un- 
(illed many chairs m hotel cafes and din- 
ing rooms. To meet this compel it ion, 

li< .id -hi', e 1 ■ : ■ < j lo pirn idi 1 • •-■ I . u 1 r: 1 1 It s o t 

a wider range in tyjie and price. 

To complicate the mailer further, gen- 
eral business conditions, which have a 
■ Ii finite influence upon the way hotels till 
their guest and dining rooms, are marked 
with sume uncertainty. I'ullman pa-wen- 
ger travel, for example — figures which 
hotel men watch carefully — has fallen 
steadily since 1926. 

Rooms Musi He Filled 

OF COURSE, types of boteh exist that 
do not hove to operate it t capacity to 
<ln>»' :i satisfactory return, but tins is not 
tnie nf the axeruiti large-city hotel caleliliK 
to coinmereiul travel. The values winch 
Rich baUii ofiei — and the ability wlucli 
I hey li:i\e to earn a satisfactory profit — 
are dejiendent u|Kin their liemg filled rea- 
sonably near to capacity regularly. The 
problem which suck hotels face is how to 
get a larger share of the going bu-mess m 
the face of the competition which usually 
results when there is overproduction and 
a consequent scramble for business. 

The answers to that problem lie. t be- 
lieve, in providing gu>'-t.- with extra coin- 
forts, large and small, and in rendering 
service of exceptional thoiighifulness. 

Modern holds are today \ cry much on 
g pat so far as the major features of build- 
ing and e(|Uipuien1 go. When we opened 
i Ik first Statler hotel in liiiflalo in l l "i7. 
a private bath with every room, for in- 
itance, created a real sensation; no other 
hotel had it. Today no hotel can puss as 
"modern" without a private bath with 
every guest room, and the progn --r> ■• 
hotel keeper cannot rely upon that feature 
alone to hll lu- rooms. 

Some of the "extra comforts" we are 
providing — no one of which alone would 
fill our hotels — are bed-head reading 
l imps, full-length mirror in every room, 

I i w -paper under ev er\ dnor, well-stncked 

library in every lmie| and, more n ntly, 

radio reception in every gne-t room. 
The effect which radio has had uikiii 

I he degree to « Inch guests u<e their rooms 
of :iu evening is noticeable. Hi retofore, 
many in our houses who were alone and 
-Hangers in die city whiled away their 
i line in the lobbies, the mezzanine*, or the 
other public rooms. Now radio takes 
them upstairs, "lu re thev enjoy the eve- 
ning a- lliongl) they ware at home. 

Daring the week-end particularly, ra- 
din in Ihe mom bring- real enjoyment to 
a hotel gur-t and it was because of the 



f iMir.ible intinence winch we U'lieved it 
would i \crl on week-end business that we 
were finally led to put in radio. That the 
business of a hotel tends to fall off over 
i In week-end may not lie generally recog- 
nized, but is, n| course, apparent when 
one rememlters that much commercial 
travel can be, and is, planned -o tin trav- 
eler can be home over Sundav 

The other day, while looking over some 
1'i.ipei- written when I he Inside Inn was 
being planned lor the M Louis World's 

I ur in P'll-l, 1 ran across a little memo 
nudum which contained the germ of tin- 
service policy upon which we have since 
built our business. 

lb iv is what I wrote in 1904: 

"1. The policy of this House is to 
please; 

"'.!. No gne-t shall lie IHTlllilteil to 
Ii r. e the House displeased; 

"3. No employe is to be retained w ho 
cannot please." 

The Inside Inn was built and operated 
with every penny I possessed phis several 
hundred thousands borrowed from asso- 
ciates and friends. It was located just 
inside the Exposition grounds. It con- 
tained 2,257 rooms, the greatest numU-r 
ever put under one roof up to that time. 

I I - -in ce - .Ii peiided I iiL-eh upon attend- 
ance at the World's Fair. It had to lie 
planned, built and equipped for only one 
year of o]>eration. 

This rrude code worked so well at the 
St. Louis Fair that when our later hotels 
were built it was evolved into a slogan, 
"The gue-t is alw ays righi 

Since our service theories are all based 

U[ a determination to plea.-e the gne-i, 

we are meeting today's conditions by 

studying our guests, their taste.-, their 
habits, and their desires more carefully 
than evi-r before. It i- -urpn-ing how- 
ready guests are to help a hotel improve 
its service and how fertile they are in good 
ideas. 

Seeking Customers' Ideas 

'["V >DAY we are making organized dm i- 
1 ioi -uggesiions from guests, in addi- 
tion to keeping a standing invitation on 
llir- telephones in gue.-t rooms in the form 
of a suggestion pad. Every two months 
18,(XHi to JlUllHi i|Ut-st luiiuain - are dis- 
tributed in all hotels on which we ask the 

following l|!le-! loll- 

"1. What improvements can be made 
in eq ui pment or service to please you? 

"2. Have you had recently, in this or 
any of our hotels, any experience that 
tended to make you less friendly to us or 
to our service'' 1 Va-e gn e del til— " 

From our last distribution of this ques- 
tionnaire we received !M HI returns These 
come m lo Executive (Iflices, where they 
are first acknowledged by letter, and then 
all suggest ions are tabulated. The greater 
bulk of the answers are wholly compli- 
mentary, but then arc enough definite 

suggestions so that we always have :i lis) 
before us for consideration. Thev range 
from troiiser hangers for closet doors to 
pencils for telephone pads In addition 
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Puritan < up Vending Machino 



Match Vending Machine 
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Wriglr\' B 'iinn Vending Machine 




REGARDLESS oT the size or shape 
of your product, DOEHLER en- 
' gineera will design and produce 
a tested and perfected Vending machine 
that will "sell" or "sample"''' > our mcrchau- 
disc without trouble or interruption. 
There is iimrc than twenty-five > ears 
experience in metal craftsmanship aw a 
background to the DOEHLER Engineer- 
ing Department that designed the \ ending 
machines shown — as well as many others 
equally famous , Confer with us, 

o 

DIE CASTING CO. 

Engineers & Producers of 
Vending Machines 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 

Brooklyn <■ Toledo » Batavia ' I'ottslown 
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PttODUC E « S O I 1> IE CASTINGS 
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Drawn or 
Stamped from 
Steel at a 
Saving 

The DOOM illustrated above show 
how steel can be drawn cold to 
produce parts more economically 
and more accurately than by any 
Other means. 

The saving in this case was not only 
in first cost, but continued in 
subsequent operations because 
lets machining was required, 
because uniform si:es and weights 
resulted and because breakage was 
eliminated. 

The variety of shapes which can be 
stamped, pressed or drawn cold from 
steel or other metals is surprising 
:mJ the savings are often even more 
surprising. 

What part can we make for you at 

a saving? 

The more fully you describe and 
explain your case, the easier it will 
be to give you helpful information. 




tO telling M how we ran heller our *r- 
I vice, tfat questionnaire gives us a check 
tm our bouses, fur w r ink < .h h hnii-e ac- 
cording (o the compliments and com- 
|ilaints received. 

Hut \vc can't rely on these responses to 
: — 1 1 1 ■ us that mir sen - ice i- satisfactory 
We employ an outside independent or- 
ganization to visit all hotels ji.-m x ln-:ill> . 
where its representatives register as 
guests. Our managers and employes know 
that such visitations arc to he expected, 
liul, of course, thry don't know when they 
will come nor who the visitors will lie. 

Each "test guest" has a full list of ques- 
1 imis to bring out every detail of service, 
lie < hei k- lev lung it I ik'- lo <-mn|'l> 
a telephone call, lie makes reservations, he 
tries out liell Ikivs, valets, maids, floor 
clerks, cashiers, porters and those in the 
dining rooms. All service reports are sent 
in to Executive Offices. It is required of 
every hot i-l to refer to my office copies of 
every complaint on service with the de- 
tails concerning it. 

Take -in Ii a matter as getting the peo- 
ple in one house to inquire if they can 
make r< ~er\ at ions for t;u< -ts going lo an- 
other Btatler City. We have for years 
■ Irilled our organization to do this. 

W hile we don't want mir people pester- 
ing guests who are going to another fit y 
where we have a hotel, we every so often 
encounter m.-taiu-cs w lu re a guest \\ ill sa\ 
to a floor clerk, or porter, or hell lxjy — 
I'm going to Cleveland." and the cm- 



The American Pulley Co. 

PRESSED STEEL: 
PULLEYS HANLiLKS HAND TRUCKS 

MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINi.S 
4224 Wiuahickon Ave. PhitiJclphLi, ]• ,. 

yVH E „* l c AN 

STAMPINGS 



ploye will say. "Hope you have a nice 
trip," or something similar — and let it go 
ii (hat. To insure an organization that 
won't overlook such opportunities is one 
of mir lir.-t siep. in meeting the new com- 
petitive situation. 

To supply extra comforts, and lo bring 
service to a point of such perfection that 
it will attract and hold guests regardless 
of competition, imposes, naturally, an ex- 
tra burden on operating costs. This is a 
matter which cannot l>e contemplated 
lightly by hotels, for costs of operation 
have Itccn crawling upward steadily over 
recent years. 

The new hotel — and particularly the 
new hotel struggling to win a place m a 
community where there is an oversiipply 
oi room faeilitii — i- particularly pinched 
by high overhead and rising operating 
iii-ts These cannot be pas--ei| on to the 
public, because high rates themselves re- 
duce patronage. They cannot lie cut, ma- 
terially, without curtailing service, and 
this puts the hotel at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

There is little a hotel can do to stimu- 
late travel into any community beyond 
ilie normal volume already existing. A 
hotel cannot !«• converted profitably to 
other uses. All it can do while waiting 
for the communitv to grow up to it is 
lose money, and this it can do very fast. 
The result is tragic for the original in- 
vestors. 



How the Army Economizes 



(Continued from pngc 41) 
better to tunc our consolidated pun Ii - 
WeJitid however, that conditions are con- 
tinually changing m vaiiou- commodities 
and history alone cannot lie used as a 
guide for future activity. We keep 
abreast oi the changing economic condi- 
tions in the commodities by keeping in 
close contact with the Departments of 
t i 'iiitin ■ i e and Agriculture. 

Briefly, what happens is this: We 
advise the chiefs of commodity divisions 
in the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture what we expect to purchase 
and they in lim;- advise ns of the economic 
conditions and trends at work in the-e 
commodities which will probably affect 
prices. The office of the assistant secre- 
tary of war makes this information av.nl- 
able to ihe chiefs of the supply branches, 
with suggestions as 1o the best time to 
buy. 

Ity using the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture we are able to make 
available lo our purchasing agents the 
most reliable statistics of production, 
-tucks, demand, and also the advice of 
men vi ho have made some one commodity 
their life work and who Continually have 
i heir lingers on the pulse of this com- 
modity. 

Our new system of purchasing, in addi- 
tion to making every dollar appropriated 
for nation*] defense do its full duty, wilt 



have the effect of tending to stabilize busi- 
ness. The War Department's policy is to 
buy as heavily a- po—ihle when industry 
i- ili pn -sed — a practice which will permit 
manufacturers to reduce their overhead 
and allow l lit- Armv to olilam supplies at 
lea-onable prices When business is bn-k. 
we hope to extend our contracts over a 
considerable period so as to interfere ns 
hi tie as po—iUe w nli the normal llow oi 
regular business. 

To 1m? absolutely sure that our current 
procurement aetivitic- are on an efficient 
l>asis and form a sound foundation for ex- 
pansion in case of emergency, we formed 
the War Department Business Council 
of recognized leaders of American indus- 
try. 

The Council meets in Washington twice 
a year and it- member- go over the busi- 
ness methods employed by tin supply 
branches, rev iew their problems and make 
-nngi t ii his for improvement. With the 
aid of these gentlemen, the Army is able 
to keep in close step with industrial evolu- 
tion and business progress; and ihe bnsi- 
iii -- mi n of the nation can be assured that 
there will lie no lost motion in case of 
emergency. 

The members of the War Department 
BusinessCouncil have given freely of their 
valuable time. They have left important 
posts at considerable sacrifice to their 
associates and to themselves that the na- 
tion might lie belter prepared. 
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Bring your Packaging 
Problems to us 

77*£ leading package goods manufacturers 
wrap their products on our machines 




1 -s,,. m . :5 



Are you seeking a better sell- 
ing package? . . . lower costs? 
. . . Have you a product which 
has never been wrapped by 
machine? 

Keen competition is causing many 
manufacturers to take a new look at 
their packages. We are helping them 
secure greater sales-appeal through 
the creation of more attractive pack- 
ages — packages that have better dis- 
lay value, that are neater in ap- 
pearance, that give better protection 
to the goods — package s that sell! 

We are constantly being called 
upon by package goods manufac- 
turers to assist them in lowering 
their costs. We have been able to 
achieve important savings in labor, 
material and floor space — resulting 
in thousands of dollars of extra profit 
annually. In many cases, it is only 
by these new economies in wrapping 
that some manufacturers have been 
able to maintain their products at 
popular selling prices. New econo- 
mics -our wide experience will help 
you find them. 



Have you a product which is being 
wrapped by hand? Bring it to us. It 
is very likely that among our wide 
variety of machines we can adapt 
one to your needs. The savings over 
hand-wrapping are large, even if 
your present output requires only 
part-time operation of a machine. 

Why not write us, sending a sam- 
ple of your product and describing 
your present method of wrapping? 
We can then tell you whether or 
not we can save you money or im- 
prove the appearance and selling 
quality of your package. Write 
to our nearest office. 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK: .V) Church Street 

CHICAGO: 
HI W. WavhingtonSl 

LONDON: 

W iridn ,r I i it i 
Victoria St reel 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 100 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Stop Yelling at Me! 

By JOSEPH V. SMITH 

I'unh.ning .t#r«/, Slcr/tti); l umber O Inetttmeitt tx>., Denver, l olorutlo 



{fT^HE salesman of the 
JL future is going to he 
a timc-satcr and a money- 
saver. He is going to use 
the telephone more. I 
prefer being called on the 
telephone. It saves my 
time, and I don't have to 
fight being "influenced." 
I recognize the salesman's 
progress! veness.J) 



THE TIME is at hand when the 
long-winded sidesman will have 
to find outlet for hi.- wordiness 
in after-dinner speaking. We 
have become loo busy to listen long; 
our time i- too v aluable. 

In my 20 years of buying — at first for 
a trading store in eastern Colorado that 
dispensed everything from needles to 
threshing machines, and now for a busi- 
ness with some 30-odd branches — it has 
been my duty to listen to so many su- 
]mtHuoiis words that, 
placed end to end . . . 

Many of then have 

hecn yelled at me. 1 

am not deaf. I don't 

know why a man 

think.- he has to shout 

at me to sell me some- 

thing. The most he 

accomplishes is to ex- 
asperate and distract 

me. 1 get to think- 
ing of my erstwhile 

pea ee fill office and 

how all the people in 

the next room are hc- 

ing disturbed I can't 

I >ay attention. 1 find 
myself restraininc an impulse to yell back 
at him, "Stop yelling at me!" I don't 
know why I've never done it. 

One of my favorite salesmen is a man 
who has MOB selling for 15 years. He 
comes in here, gets right down to bust- 
lies-, -ays what he has to say in the least 

I iMe time and in the nun -test possible 

manner, and noes. He tells his story so 
sincerely that I am always convinced of 
his belief in his product 

High- Powered Selling 

P ART of the trouble with salesmanship, 
I believe, is that courses and lectures in 
salesmanship have stressed sales ap- 
proach too much, given too much atten- 
tion to the so-called psychological as- 
pect. The proposition that the sales- 
man has to offer is what interests the 
buyer, not his approach. Many courses 
scarcely mention selling merchandise. 
The general idea seems to Ixj to sneak 
up to the buyer, pounce on him— and 
all is over. 

Another thing, there are too nianv 
salesmen They are tramping on each 
other's heels all over tins land of our-. 
< hie finds them everywhere — even out in 
the country selling from farm to farm, 
I have heard farmers complain of time 
lost on account of the calls of multitudi- 
nous salesmen. In the cities, they are | 
positive pest to the housewife 



Among thi too-numerous -ale-men i- 
(lie fiill-sleani-aliead man. He i- dan- 
j'Ti it- LeciliM he carries one away With 
In- energy and enthusiasm When his 
victim l- calmed down to his right mind 
again, he often find.- ih.it he has ordered 
much that he doe- not need 

Long ago 1 Imili for tnyseli a heavy 
armor of indifference to this type. The 
hotter he gets, the cooler I Ijecome. No 
matter what he -ells nie, no matter if he 
threatens me by telling me I wont be 

ahle to get it if I 

don't lake it BOW, no 

matter if it is some- 
iliing 1 know I want, 
lie can't make me buy 
it now. 

If possible 1 sleep 
on it. At all e\ cuts, 
I get a few hours by 
tny-elf to consider the 
matter, uninfluenced 
except by my own 
common sense. I 
-end that man away, 

'e|| Intll to telephone 

Itefore he leave-; town 
Then I think it over 
reasonably. This 
method h i- saved ihoii-atids of dollars. 
Merchants who make a practice of doing 
this save themselves many a costly white 
elephant. 

The salesman of the future is going to 
be a time-saver and a money-saver. He 
is going to use 1he telephone more. I 
prefer being called on the telephone. It 
saves my time, and 1 don't have to fight 
being "influenced." I will give a man an 
order over the telephone, iii preference 
to the man who comes in to see me, as 

much because I am grateful to him for 
Raving my time, as because I recognize 
In- progre-si\ etie-s in saving: his own and 
In- company'.- time. 

That man has already educated me by 
corning to my office and in a quiet, quick, 
convincing way explaining his projiosi- 
tion. Then he has said to me, "I don't 
think it's necessary to come to see yon 
every tune. 1 will telephone yuu every 
now and then between visits." Every 
third time or so he comes in to be sure 
that everything is all right, to keep up 
hi- personal contact, and to put new 
propositions before inc. 

There are other types of selling by 
yelling which sooner or later must go the 
way of useless effort. One of these is 
the waste in national advertising. Na- 
tional advertising has its place, and a 
big one, but it is often overdone. Na- 
tional advertising should reach the in- 



telligence of every layman, and when a 
company • - lit in adv< rttsc something 
that belongs in a specialized technical 
held in the great popular magazines, it 
is throwing money away. 

The other day I saw a page advertise- 
ment in a national weekly aUmt a tech- 
nical tool, which could not possibly in- 
terest any but a certain mechanical 
group I'mbiiblv that linn was doing a 
good business and rt aching all of tins 
group through trade organs. Then some 
high-powered advertising man came 
along and told what could he done by 
national advertising. 

Yelling It with Slogans 

I II WE a bone to pn-k with national 
* slogans, too. The slogan "Say it with 
flowers" was all right, but to my mind 
it i- one ill ihe few that has ever had 
permanent effect. That started every- 
body doing it. Along came "Eat more 
sauerkraut"; ' Four out of five"; "Not 
a cough in a carload"; "Make this coun- 
try a Ix'tter place to die in" — everything 
from halitosis to tombstones, from soap 
to climate, ha- had to have a slogan. 
They all have their effect for a while, 
but most of I hem have )>ecome empty 
phrases. 1 suppose we ran become deal, 
just from being yelled at too long and 
too often. 

Less yelling in the direct-hy-mail 
method would be another desirable ref- 
ormation. 1 am -old on direct-by-mail 
advertising. I believe it to lie the most 
effective form for many things and, no 
matter how busy I am, 1 give the "once- 
over" to every piece of such matter that 
comes to my desk — and I believe mosi 
bnsiiies- inr ii arc like me in this respect, 

I'.ut what gets me hot all over is to 
have to monkey with fancy work — 
either the nauseating, slap-yon-oii-t lie- 
back, hello-brother kind, or the kind that 
comes in a sort of booklet. On the first 
page is a catch phrase that isn't quite 
t nished. Then one has to turn over to 
see what conies next. That p:>ge doesn't 
finish it, and one must keep on turning 
and turning and turning, before finding 
out what the fellow is driving at. If 
there happens to be another letter on my 
desk dealing with the same subject on a 

ingle brief page without funny btts'n , 

that one is going to get my real atten- 
tion — and possibly my order. 

All this can't last, because, fortunately, 
our "voices" will give out. Nor can we 
stand the upkeep of futile effort much 
longer. There is considerable talk about 
curtailing overproduction. One place to 
start is with selling methods. 









HERE'S 



a 32-page Catalog 



PRINTED BY 



Rotogravure 




The Spcrry and Hutchinson 
Company prints m Green Stamp 
Premium Catalog on one or* our 
rotogravure papers. About 700 
items are illustrated in thu cur- 
rent issue of 3 1 1 million copies 
which required 182 tons of 
paper and will be distributed by 
approximately 27,000 retailers. 
Every illustration must have 
selling appeal and faithful detail 
at a low cost per copy. The paper, 
though light in weight, must be 
opaque The surface, correctly 
receptive to printing inks, must 
be uniform throughout the long 
run. If you desire further infor- 
mation about this catalog — the 
name of the printer who pro- 
duced it, or any other infor- 
mation — just write to us, 

1 l'><" illuttraiiont and 
by Cjtanrt 



Kimberly-Clark Company's 
papers — Rotoplate, Primoplate, 
Hyloplate and Servoplate, in 
white and india tints— are used 
for perfect reproduction of pic- 
tonal subjects in seventy-seven 
North American newspaper 
rotogravure sections, in many 
magazines, and by advertisers 
for catalogs, booklets, broadsides 
and package enclosures. 

Write us 

Whether you are an advertiser 
or a publisher, we have an inter- 
esting — and we hope a helpful 
—story for you. Ask for our 
book, "The A B C of Rotogra 
vure," and, if you have any 
priming and paper questions, 
put them squarely up to ui. 

background photograph 
Sludtoi. /nr. 



Kimberly-Clark (bmpany 
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Neenah, Wis. 



NEW YORK 
ji Chambm Stmt 

LOS ANGELES, 716 Sun Finance Building 
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NA T ION'S BV SIN E S S for 

The Banker Looks at 
Distribution 

(Continued from page 35) 
thought to the real reason for hnsincs — 
profits. The fellow thai will hold the mi- 
ter of the stage during the next ;irl i.-, a 
little fellow whom many men have almost 
forgotten, or have overlooked. His name 
U Net . 

The banker has, more than any oilier, 
the job of reminding the manufacturer 
or the distributor that the only thing in 
his business that he can brag about in 
point of size is his net profit. As O. H. 
Cheney has pointed out, the office which 
carries on its walls a chart showing the 
volume done ought to be spanked, figura- 
tively, unless it carries a bigper chart 
showing net profits. 

A little more than a year ago, a large 
candy manufacturer decided to do his 
own wholesaling in the New York area, 
lie junipfd into it completely, even to 
setting up an office, warehouse and sales 
force. Volume came slowly. 

The firm took on other candy lines as 
an emergency measure, and found that 
the new establishment could be made to 
pay its way. Volume grew a Little — for 
the additional lines, but for the com- 
pany's own brands it slumped off. The 
firm found itself in the peculiar position 
of having set up a system of pushing 
competing lines to the exclusion of its 
own — a real paradox of business. 

The solution was distribution service, 
and now volume and profits are both 
growing, because salesmen are not tak- 
ing orders for rivals, and because the 
job of handling the candy and getting it 
to dealers, in any amount, is being done 
for the firm better than the firm could 
do it for itself. 

The Banker's Viewpoint 

WHY should a banker worry about 
problems of distribution? For one 
thing, lie sees al close range the activities 
of all the units in the business picture — 
production of raw materials, manufactur- 
ing, distribution, retailing. Business mu>t 
be good if the banker is to be happy. 

He sees the retailer tearing his hair over 
hand-to-mouth buying, with its resulting 
loss of discounts for sizable orders and its 
thousands of new details, all expensive. 
The whalesaler is concerned about it, too, 
and blames it on the retailer. The man- 
ufacturer damns the wholesaler, and 
vainly wishes he could map out a decent 
production schedule. The wholesaler is 
caught between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, and won't admit the devil and 
the deep sea have problems of their own. 

Hand-to-mouth buying really begins 
with that great god, the consumer. It 
begins there, but doesn't end there. The 
condition is not recent. It has stuck 
since the depression of 1921, and shows 
few signs of diminishing. Curiously, the 
most forward looking economists, who 
saw most clearly what the state of af- 
fairs would be today, were the pioneers 
setting up these distribution services. 




New "Straight Line" Plant 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 

Fostoria, Ohio 

This new industrial plant of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., at Fostoria, Ohio, was designed and 
built complete by Stone 8C Webster, Inc. The arrange- 
ments of the following buildings insure a straight line 
flow from raw materials to finished products: 

Calcine Milling Building 
Milling and Mixing Budding 
Forcing Building 
Furnace Building 
Finishing Building 

There is also a Sagger Building, Boiler Plant, Pump House, 
Machine Shop and Storage Building, Office Building, Em- 
ployees' Service Budding with the necessary service and 
maintenance facilities. 

Stone 8C Webster 

INCORPORATED 




BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO. tit* National Bank Bldg. 



PITTSBURGH, Union Tru.t Bldg. 
SAN PRANCISCO, Holbrook Bids- 
PHILADELPHIA. Real Eiutc Trim Bldg. 
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The PoJlak foundation Retorts 



Fun on NVrxoH'fl Boexxsm: 

NATION'S 1USINESS pre- 
scnts what purports to £ a 
gentle criticism of the eco- 
nomic theory of Foster und 
Catching*. "The new theory," says the 
Gentle Critic — William Feather — "holds 
tljat we. should junk our automobiles 
every other year, have our hair cut twice 
a week, order twire as murh as we can 
eat, and light a fresh cigar after the 
tenth puff, In tin* way everyone will lie 
•anted of full-time employ - 
iciil at hieb wage.", and all 
will lie happy and prosperous.'' 
Ha Gentle Cnlic refers to 
his conversation with a young 
advertising man, in which tin- 
young man contended that 
wastes in distribution are a 
p>«d thing. "For if we cut 
out the waste," he exclaimed, 
'•think of the people who 
would lie thrown out of jobs!" 

Says the < It-rule Critic: "1 
might, have gone ahead with 
my argument against dus con- 
tention, but I was halted by 
the KCoIlectkm that Messrs. 
ostcr and Catching? of the 
ollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research have taken 
violent exception to the old- 
lasluoned economics. Having 
read 'Profits,' 'Business With- 
out a Buyer,' and 'The 1 )ilem- 
ma of Thrift,' I realized that 
the young man had authority 
on his side." 

To me this was astounding 
information, for I, too, had 
read "Profits," "Business With- 
out a Buyer and the Di- 
lemma of Thrift." Indeed, I 
li.ul also read "Money" and 
all the other writings of Foster 
and Catehings, including their 
latest bonk, "The Road to 
Plenty." And nowhere had I 
found any such views as the 
Gentle Critic ascribed to these writers. 
It seemed incredible to me that anyone, 
pretending to expound the views of other 
men, should ignore their main conten- 
tions, and confine himself to views which 
tt'ey bad never expressed. 

Not a single sentence can I find which 
could be made, even by gentle wrenching, 
to justify the Gentle Critic's interpreta- 
tion. Nowhere do Foster and Catehings 
advocate waste. Nowhere do they advise 
the individual to save less and spend 
more. Nowhere do they maintain that 
cither the individual or society would 
gain in the long run, if jieople consumed 
more than they wanted. 

On the contrary, Foster and Catehings 
insist, over and over again, that "both 
COrpOTfttkuM and individuals munt save." 
('Profit-,' page J! Hi J The very firs' sen- 



tence of 'The Dilemma of Thrift ' declares 
that thrift is "a virtue almost universally 
praised and practised, as, indeed, tt ought 

to he." 

•Still further to safeguard their position 
against the very error which the Gentle 
Critic has made, the authors say repeat- 
edly in "Business Without a Buyer:" 
'Consumers do not spend all, for they 
must save. Renouncing the ancient vir- 
tue of thrift is not a feasible way out of 
the dilemma." i Base l-l.) 



............................. 



...... 



Quotable Quotes 

of the Month 

Jp private capital is invested in American ships, 
there ts no quest on but that they will be more 
efficiently managed than if Government owned. 

EDWARD N. HURLEY, 
formtr PreiiJcttt, £.mi'r%tncy lUtl Corporation. 

The individualists and those who think they 
can be independent of their fellows arc doomed to 
an early and sad awakening. 

ORPHEUS C. SOOTS, 
Minn !«;■-> . \V .m/>im x/mm Still.- Chamber 11/ ( ommcrcc. 

Prosperity in the United States depends primarily 
upon the stability of private enterprise and upon 
the assurance that it shall be free from encroach- 
ment by government. 

JOHN W. O'LLAR Y, 
lormcr I'renitent , Wtlton.it Ctutmbcr. 

It requires a higher order of intelligence, a 
higher sense of social reponsibilty to be a citizen 
m modern society than it did to be a citizen in a 
primitive society. 

GEORGE E. ROBERTS. 
Vkv Pre- suieut, X.ition.il ( it 1 ILnik, V. V. 

*****#*******»************+********** 



The one passage in the entire writings 
of Foster and Catehings which — taken 
out of its context — comes the neares-t to 
excusing the Gentle Critic for his error 

is this: 

"The home, the church, and the school 
unite with the banker and the economist 
in glorifying thrift; ihe precepts of Boor 
Richard have become the maxims of the 
Nation. No teacher is orthodox who does 
110I extol saving; and no political plat- 
form is complete without a pledge to re- 
duce expenditures. Only the much ma- 
ligned merchants fail to join in the indis- 
criminate praise of thrift. And thrift, as 
if is usually taught, merely means saving 
money instead of spending it. 

"What are savings for individuals, how- 
ever, are not necessarily savings fur so- 
eietv As our industrial order i- set up, 



every man who saves monev in certain 



chasing power; but they n 
for the community, if ptOt 
tailed because the-e dollars are not •••pent 
in consumption. For the individual a 
penny saved is a penny earned, but for 
society ■ penny saved is sometimes a 
penny lost. When, for example, a man 
saves fifty dollars instead of 
spending it for a rug, the net 
result is likely to be that one 
nig is not produced which 
otherwise would be produced; 
so that the community, far 
from gaining by his thrift, has 
in effect lost one rug. Evi- 
dently, then, although society 
1 atinot lone live beyond U- in- 
come, society can suffer chron- 
ically from living In-low its in- 
come. The vice of individual 
overspending has always been 
condemned, and for the most, 
part rightly condemned. It ]■>. 
time that we condemned the 
vice of social oversaving 

"Both producers and con- 
sumers miL-t save. Since, how- 
ever, it is consumption and not 
abMiiicnce thai stimulates pro- 
duction, neither producers nor 
consumers are able to save 
without to some extent frus- 
trat ing the social object of sav- 
ing. This is what we have 
called the Dilemma of Thrift." 
1 'Profits,' pane 400-101.) 

The method which Fn-ter 
and Catehings advocate — their 

prnpo.-ed V .i> "l-,t the 1 l|l<-lll- 

raa of Thrift — is expounded in 
a new Ixxik, called "The Road 
to Plenty," issued by the Pol- 
lak Foundation, New ion, Mas- 
sachusetts. Needless to say, 
their plan for sustaining pros- 
perity is not based tii«in extravagance. 
Far from it. As a matter of fact, their 
plan requires inrrraxfl savings. Even a 
casual readunr ot "The Road to Plenty," 
or any other book they have written, will 
show how grossly anyone misinterprets 
these writers, who says that they favor 
"waste in methods of distribution" and 
ad\ ise people to "order twice as much as 
they can eat." What Foster and C iteh- 
lllgs have really done is to propose a -im- 

ple, constructive, feasible program, which 
will make savings compatible with sus- 
tained progress. They have proposed 
constructive methods for enabling the 
country lo i<-< its savings. Thus they 
have shown how total sa\ nips may 
steadily increased and progress therel. 
promoted. II B. Bitoruii \m. 



Kit rulivi Sir 1 1- Inn/, I'nlhil. Fouiiiltitii 
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Progress is Movement 
—in the Right Direction 

HERE is a difference as wide as the world 
between a scientifically devised instal- 
ment sales plan, suited both to competi- 
tive and credit conditions in your industry, 
and a haphazard system of time payments. 

Plans expertly developed for the utmost 
merchandising stimulus consistent with secur- 
ity will outsell the hit-or-miss variety — with 
greater convenience and often lessened risk 
to the seller. 

Many years' concentration on instalment 
merchandising methods has qualified us to 
produce the soundest plan for you. 

Let us analyze your problem and submit a 
proposition. 

CoMMEECilAL CREDIT COMPANIES 
Commercial Bankers 

Cash Capital and Surplus $29,000,000 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY BALTIMORE 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORFORAnO.N NEW YORK 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST CHICAGO 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY. Ikc NEW ORLEANS 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 



National Headquarters . . . Baltimore 



To the maker of 
productive plant 
equipment 



I 



F the term* you offer ore foo 
ihort for the requirements of 
the current marktt— 

Or if > "U are miking long term*, 
carrying the ;■ ; ~r rourtclf, 
tin. /rug the ttrain on your hank 
timet aid the detail uork ittevf- 

mem - 

Commercial Credit service offer* 
a quirk and found solution. 



We pre writing deferred pay- 
mrnr contraction iurh products 
h* your* with terms to suit the 
buyer's needs. 

We are raking over accumulated 
paper from manufacturer* who 
have heretofore carried their 
own. collecting rhe instalment* 
and absorbing all other derail. 



We have tt'ell-maiurrd plana for 
the financing of virtually every 
product that lends Itself anundly 
to the instalment method of 
merchandising. 

You will t n.l our service both 
a stimulant of volume and an 
additional aafeguard against 
credit lotaaa. 



We invite correspondence from 
every machinery and plant 
equipment manufanuter to 
whom either markers or rash n 
a troublesome problem today. 



Whe 



reviT you tiTc 



What* 



rvcr now t 



St'/I or huN » 



Ini'cscieutif CommL'Tcial Credit Servici 



WSm wnlimt to CwKanit Cubit Cmram 
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FingerYipf 

.. VnchorFeiieino Service 

In principal cities-from coast 
tocoast over 75 Anchor Ser- 
vice Stations are "on the 
I mark" ready to meet your 
fencing requirements. 

This nation-wide organization of 
trained fencing specialists insures 
personal, "on-the-job" attention to 
every fencing detail, from the taking 
of preliminary measurements to 
final erecting operations. 

Anchor Fencing Service means con- 
venience—satisfaction—economy. 

A phone call, letter or wire to any 
Anchor District Service Station will 
immediately bring you our local rep- 
resentative or catalog— as desired. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

Eastern Ave. & 3Stll St. Baltimore, M l. 

Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicaio; 
Cleveland; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; 
Indianapolis; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; 
Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burgh; Si. Louis; San Francisco; Shrcve- 
port. Sates Agents in other cities. 

ANCHOR 

r ences 



l.THE 



i fence utih< 



THE S"< 



STRONGEST 



POST* 



The Machine That Creates Desire 



A NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 



.Vofiort'a !:;■.•■■• 



{Conlitiutd jnim page 30) 
the way from the so-called one-man 
_■• in y rr-inl»Tinir :i pcr-onal type uf inii- 
mate service to the larger organization 
hIiosc meml«crs arc numbered by the 
hundreds. F.aeh (ills it.- mm plan- in t lit? 
general scheme of agency work. The atl- 

\erUscl I- i' If Id • 1iim.-i- lll.-t abmil k ttV 

size that best fits his needs. But J he |ht- 
son who starts out to describe the way 
an agency work- must remember that he 
is covering a range of serv ice as wide as 
the spread lretween the service of a drain 
specialist and the Presbyterian Hospital. 

The third reason follows naturally. It 
would be almost impossible to describe 
the functions of an advertising agency 
in any way that would apply to all agen- 
cies. Inasmuch as almost all of them 
have been the result of evolution, start- 
ing with a small group of people, it is 
natural that the kind of work done by 
the founders of each agency should de- 
termine the way in which the rest of the 
organization develops. 

Here we have one agency started by a 
former solicitor and a copy writer. Across 
the street is one in which an artist and 
i service man have collaborated. 

Fmphasis Misplaced 

'I 1 II ESSE are just a few reasons for the 
■ public - unfamilianty with advertising 
agency work. Bui perhaps the outstand- 
ing instance of this kind is the way in 
which the examination of witnesses by 
the attorney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has laid such emphasis on the 
purely mechanical and clerical pha-i - of 
advertising agency work, practically to 
the exclusion nf the creative functions 
which occupy by far the greater part of 
an agency's time and reflect its real rea- 
son for existence. 

Take one instance. The Commission 
has coined a phrase unfamiliar to adver- 
tising men. It speaks of engravings, elec- 
trotypes and mats anil calls them "type 
parts." Of course, it is apparent that 
the frequent reference to these "type 
parts" is for the purpose of seeking to 
prove that advertising is interstate com- 
tncrce. 

It was said a moment ago that a vast 
amount of work goes before the actual 
making of an advertisement. Any agi ncy 
man has verification of this when he lets 
his mind go back to the time when a 
good sized account came into his agency 
a year ago. 

He remember- I he ni gotiations that oc- 
curred before he obtained the account. 
Then the study that followed. The dis- 
'■II — -ioti in In- nun organization, the at- 
tempts to interpret the story in advertis- 
ing. The plans written, discarded and 
revised and discussion over publications 
Then the meetings when- he finally sub- 
mitted Ins findings to hi- customer He 
thinks back to til! of the talks he had with 
the advertiser and his associates. Then 
more meetings with tin oastOBMnTj prob- 
ably more revisions of both ropy and 



layouts and lists and marketing silirges- 
t inn.-. Then ordering the art work, mak- 
ing the exact typographical specifica- 
tioas, and scaling art work down to its 
proper size. 

And finally after all this time has 
passed and all uf these steps have been 
successfully taken, one of the clerks in 
the agency's production department, by 
ordering an engraving in the name of 
the customer and as his agent, take- i lu- 
first step that applies to "tyjie parts." 

Fifteen years ago the agency business 
v as a very simple kind ol work For 'In- 
most part, an agency's activities were 
limited to i he choice of publications and 
the preparation of advertisements. 

The American advertising agency to- 
day is in what might be termed the third 
stage of its development. For many 
years it was merely a broker of space, 
Sometimes buying at wholesale and sell- 
ing at retail, sometimes merely selling on 
a commission basis; that was >|,, f i r — t 
stage. Then came the day when the 
agency realized that it must be able to 
create the material intended to till the 
space; that was the second stage Today 
it is in the third stage in which it is not 
content merely to write and illustrate the 
advertiser's messages to the public. The 
agency today is the advertiser's partner. 
It offers him the viewpoint of the 
thoughtful, interested outsider, trained in 
technique and experienced in the funda- 
mentals that underlie all business. 

It may l»e well merely to summarize 
very quickly the six ways in which the 
agency goes alwut its business. 

First, it is the business of an advertis- 
ing agency to study the product itself. 

Second, it is the business of an adver- 
li.-mg agency to study the- market of the 

product, 

Third, it is the business of an adver- 
tising agency to assemble all the facts 
gathered in these inquiries and in a study 
of the manufacturer's own organization 
and in all available printed information 
and to formulate an advertising program. 

Fourth, it. is the agency's business to 
know best how to prepare these messages 
in words and pictures and how to com- 
bine them through the skillful use of. 
type and the engraver's art. 

Fifth, from hundreds of magazines, 
from i h"i i -a ni I- "I ii>'-.\ -paper.-, the agency 
must lie able to select those which reach 
the greatest number of possible purchas- 
ers at the lowest cost to the advertiser. 

An Agent for Advertiser 

TJMNALLY, it is the business of the 
* agency to make contracts with -. tiers 
of advertising service and facilities and 
materials in behalf of the advertiser. 

But even though every agency today 
render- a service which falls within this 
outline, no two agencies work in exactly 
the same way. Nor do they have the. 
same experiences. Nor do they approac! 
a problem with the satin- method. Nor 
do they get the same results. 
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Relieves our executives . , . 
greater protection . . . 
greater speed . , . 
a monetary saving, 99 

The Boston and Maine Railroad about 
the Todd Check Signer 



Such endorsements as that of 
the Boston and Maine Kail- 
road follow the installation 
and use of the Todd Check 
Signer everywhere. This re- 
markable machine releases 
business executives from the 
old method of signing checks 
by hand. 

* The Todd Check Signer 
takes checks in sheets of four, 
five or six, puts on them a re- 
production of genuine signa- 
ture and a photograph (or 
other symbol) and has them 
ready for distribution at the 
astonishing rate of 7.">00 to 1)000 
an hour! The signature is more 
nearly non-counterfeitable 
than any other known method 
of signing. The machine, dou- 
ble-locked, requires the pres- 
ence of the operator and an 
executive in order to be opi ned. 
The executive merely super* 
\ ises the operation 
of the machine. 





A meter registers every check 
issued. Here is the safest, fast- 
est known method of signing 
checks — a modern method — a 
method in keeping with pres- 
ent-day business ideals of speed 
and economy. 

A Todd representative will 
tell you of the remarkable rec- 
ords of the Todd Check Signer 
and of the endorsements that 
have been given it by such users 
as tli< Huston and Maine Rail- 
road, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of Xew York, the 
citi<s of Toledo and Detroit. 
II. M. Hyllesby and Company, 



of Chicago, the Reo Motor 
Company, the "Rochester Tele- 
phone Company, and many 
others. Get in touch with him at 
the nearest Todd office or write 
to us. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1800.) Rochester, X. V. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph , 
Super- Safety Checks and 
Todd Grecnbac Checks. 



TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 



THB TODD COMPANY 
Protrrln?rapk fWisioa 
1 Mo Uaiveriity Av«., Rnefimvr, N. Y. 

PIpbsc sfnil mr fiirtlirr inffirmu 
Hon about the 

□ Todd Chrck Slpnrr 

D Supcr-Spwd I > rolrctn|;rii|pli 

Nbiiii- 
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Adilrt". 
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Sheet Metal 

That Last s ! 

You are interested in hetter sheet 
metal work. Actual time and 
weather have proved that K i I - 
si'onk Rust-resisting t opper 
Steel ( allo\ ed u ith t opper ) lasts 
li invest for HlaikantM Jalvanized 
Sheets, and Roolin^Tin Plates. 



What of the Worn-out Worker? 




ROOFING 

and Sidmq Products 

APOLLO Galvani/edSheots-thr lead- 
intr brand since 1884 — arc made right in 
every detail, with a good galvanized 
coating properly applied. 

APOLLO -KEYSTONE Galvanized 
Sheets possess alt the excellent qualities 
of the Apollo brand, hut w ith the added 
feature of a Keystone rust-resisting cop- 
per Steel base. I hesc sheets last longest 
and are the highest quality sheets manu- 
factured for rooting and siding, gutters, 
spouting, and general construction uses. 




|M no roula fur mutf-nrr* 

KrvMnnf I'uppcf Afcrl Ru 

6rrpr<K>f. durable ud nxu 
Tint Company It ftjr ftlA 
tuicf of a cumplrlr Itnr o 
ShrrU. Full Pinmliot Siimi 



Urtrvt maiiulv- 



AMttflCAN SHtltiT AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
litncrtl Otllcc*: Frlck llulldlor, I'liufcurili, Pa. 
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{Continued /rum page 19) 
performing their former jobs with de- 
creased efficiency, Somelimcs shoved off 
min easy berths where little or no work 
is expected of them; often slowing down 
the pace of production and retarding the 
promotion of younger and more active 
workers, nearly always adding to acci- 
dent and airkness hazards. Many an em- 
ployer who thinks that he has no pension 
costs at all is really spending in an in- 
flated pay roll, in tike extravagance of low- 
ered efficiency and in the waste due to in- 
creased accidents, far more than the cost 
of a moderate pension plan. 

Probably this statement cannot be 
proved. There are too many intangibles 
and unknown quantities to permit a 
mathematical demonstration. Rut it is 
significant that some companies have 
checked up their pension plans by find- 
ing out. the disposition of the work done 
by pensioners just before retirement and 
have found out that in many cases the 
work either did not have to be done at all 
or could be as.-umcd by otln-r employes in 
Addition to their regular duties. 

To ihr extent that tin- condition pre- 
vails, a pension actually saves the em- 
ployer the difference between the retire- 
ment allowance and the full pay of the 
aged employes. 

But this does not tell the whole story. 
Particularly in the case of •uperviaory 
employes, retention of a man on the active 
pay roll beyond the tunc \\ In 11 his services 
are profitable not only wastes a part of 
the compensation which he receives but 
prevents the promotion of his younger 
and more active subordinates, and thus 
lowers efficiency, stifles ambition and 
drives men of ability out of the service of 

ihe company, 

It is realization of these considerations 
more than anything else that is inducing 
an increasing number of American em- 
ployers to adopt pension plans. These 
employers are coming more and more to 
look upon their pension disbursements as 
legitimate business expenditures inr which 
lhe\ expect to receive definite returns in 
efficiency and economy of operation. 

Improves Company Morale 

IT IS true that, they also expect their 
■ pension plans to fit into their genera! 
personnel programs and aid in improving 
contentment and morale; they alsn may 

be iiilliiei I to s, ,),,,. di-crcf hv a desire 

to provide additional reward over and 

above eiirrelil wag'- In the employe who 
e the 1" -1 of his life 10 the buBlMM, 
b ii most powerful of all is Ihe motive of 
purging the p. iv roll til aged and inefficieill 
i rnploves by methods consistent withpuli- 
lic opinion and with enlightened business 
ethics. In tin- motive likewise lies the 
soundest justification for the industrial 
pension from the point of view of t he- 
stockholder looking, for profits upon his 
iii\ estmenl 

lien- it needs | 0 )>,. conceded that rec- 
ognition of an obligation to aged em- 



plnyes, whether lln- obligation be in< i 
through a pension plan or by keeping 
superannuated workers on the active pay 
roll, places a company that has been long 
in operation at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with the new arrival in the field 
which lias a force hi young w inker.- woh 
few or none approaching the age of act ual 
or virtual retirement. This disadvantage, 
however, should be looked upon as one 
of the conditions incidental to doing 
business. 

Surely the older company, with its 
experienced management and with its i >- 
tablished markets, has compensating ad- 
vantages which ought to give it an equal 
chance in spite of its obligation toward 
its veterans. 

Pensions More Common 

IN FLUENCED more or less consciously 
by the considerations of efficiency and 
economy which have here been outlined, 
employers have adopted pensions in 
steadily increasing numbers. Of the 350 
or more private pension plans in the 
United Stales, only a handful antedate 
the opening of ihe century, w bile the \ a^i 
majority have been adopted since about 
I'.UO. Very' few companies have pension 
histories of more than a score of years. 

Most of the pension plans in industrial 
and transportation companies arc non- 
contributory; that is, the employer pays 
all the expense. Contributory plans, in 
which the cost is divided between em- 
ployer and employes, have been popular 
with banks and other financial institutions 
and in very receut years there have been 
indications that they were growing in 
favor in industry. 

Pension, adopted since P.'Jt) show a 
larger ratio of contributory plans than do 
those nf earlier dales Whether this 
means that a distinct trend inward con- 
tributory pensions has set in, it is yet too 
soon to say. 

The usual pension plan provides for re- 
tirement annuities ba.-d upon earnings 
and length of service. For example, the 
annual allowance may be the equi\ dent 
oi l r ; tl«; and J',' representing thr min- 
imum and maximum limiis m nearly all 
non-contributory plans! of the average 
wage or salary during the last five or ten 
years of service, multiplied by the num- 
ber of year- during which the employe 
worked. Thus under a \ r ' c pension, an 
employe whose average annual earnings 
were SJ.tKMI and who had ::il years of 
service would receive an allowance of \ r ', 
of .fj.000 or *2I), multiplied by Hit, or 
a year. Pensions under the majority of 
industrial plans are computed by some 
such simple formula. 

Tin- greater number of pension plans, 
including probably almost 1 1 M » per cent 
hi llm-c licit are mote than live years old, 
were pur into effect without aii\ system- 
atic attempt to predict their ultimate rust 
Initial disbursements usually were negli- 
gible. Average pension payments even 
today are probably less Mian 1 per < 
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the active pay rolls of the companies con- 
cerned. But employers were not allowed 
Ions to rest in the complacent delusion 
that pensions were inexpensive. Voices 
soon were raised in persistent and trouble- 
some warnings. 

The voices were those of actuaries, who 
marshaled battalions of figures to show 
that pension payments would rise for at 
lea-t It) or 50 years and that at the peak 
they would equal not one but several per 
cent of active pay rolls. Pension plans, 
they asserted, if not buttressed by insur- 
ance, by huge reserve funds, or by annual 
amortization out of all proportion to ini- 
tial payments, were potentially insolvent. 

In the mind of the ordinary manager 
the prompt reaction was: "It can't be 
true." He refused to believe that a harm- 
less little pension plan, which he himself 
had adopted and reared, would grow into 
a monster that might eat up all the prof- 
its of the business. Pension actuaries lw- 
came about as popular as prophets usual- 
ly have been when they have brought bad 
news. But the actuaries stood their 
ground; and one by one the industrial 
managers conceded that they were right. 
They couldn't help it. Mortality tables, 
interest computations, and the simplest 
mathematics gave results against which 
argument was futile. Mounting expense 
of existing pension plans furnished con- 
crete illustration in support of mathe- 
matical conclusions. 

In the meantime, the contentions of 
the actuaries received impressive confir- 
mation in the tragedy of one well-known 
pension (unfortunately a contributory 
plan) which consumed n fund of millions, 
and which, after the company had been 
mcrecd with another corporation, blew up 
and left the pensioners to fight fruitlessly 
in the courts for their vanished annuities 

New Systems Adopted 

<Ji 1 riiipli.vt/r- wit'.- i"p-.-i| tn r<-\ isc tin ir 
k ^ ideas. Some of them revised their pen- 
sion plans at the same time. There is now 
substantial agreement that, pension costs 
are something entirely different from the 
current disbursements in the early years 
of a retirement plan.; that payments for 
annuities will increase for a long period 
of years, and that sound account inn meth- 
ods require that the pennon cn.-t in a 
given year shall be calculated not on the 
basis of the annuities paid that year but. 
on the basis of the obligations incurred 
on account of the number of active em- 
ployes who may be expected to remain 
with 1 lie company until they reach retire- 
ment age. 

To meet this situation various expedi- 
ents have been adopted. Seine companies 
continue to make payments out of current 
income with no provision for future lia- 
bilities. In fact, that is still the policy of 
several outstanding companies operating 
successful nonconi nbiitory pension plaUM 
Other employers have pet up funds, either 
in lump sums or by annual contributions, 
which equal or approximate more or less 
closely the requirements estimated by ac- 
tuaries as nffifWIll to offset accruing lia- 
bility. In yet other corporations, partieu- 
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Hyatt 
Industry 



Has Earned 
's Admiration! 



IN their epoch-making performance, sturdy Hyatts 
have supplied the final endorsement of anti- 
friction bearings. 

Throughout all industry ... in automotive, rail- 
road, industrial and farm equipment their magical 

endurance and economy has won them overwhelm- 
ing preference. 

With Hyatts, power waste, friction, wear and lu- 
brication needs are minimized. Smoother running 
machinery . . . longer life . . . lower production costs 
are assured. 

These are good and sufficient reasons for Hyatt 
supremacy. But often more important to industrial 
progress is Hyatt's aptness for solving the most diffi- 
cult of engineering problems. 

Hyatt counsel is available at your call. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Newark Detroit Chii-ago ritl.bursh Oakland 

HYATT 

ROLLER BEARIN GS 

PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS ffij} — 



When writing ta Hyitt Hou.ni Hcaiinc CuwpiaT pirate mention Sutton's Bush 
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Bush Distribut 
builds new business 



VE landed the Ransom business at last," the salesman 
'phoned his sales manager. "Not a single sign of an order for 
forty months. Then this morning the order comes through — and 
a good one. All because Bush Distribution Service guarantees to 
deliver our goods just when Ransom and his customers need them. 
I'm sure to get new customers and hold old ones by talking our new 
line plus Bush Distribution Service." 

Everywhere in New York it's the same story. Dealers refuse to 
take advance deliveries in large quantities ... to finance carload 
lot shipments. They want smaller quantities delivered more fre- 
quently on shorter notice. They won't do business with manu- 
facturers who refuse to keep spot stocks in New York. Bush 
Distribution Service will help save such business that is slipping, 
keep old accounts satisfied, and build new business. 

The Bush Seal of Service on merchandise means lower dis- 
tribution costs to the manufacturer and less expensive selling. To 
the dealer it means: "This is merchandise of a wide-awake, up-to- 
date and progressive manufacturer who is 
protecting my profits." 



Bush Distribution Service offers an eco- 
nomical way of increasing sales. It saves money 
compared with any other method of receiving, 
storing and delivering goods in Greater New 
York. These savings and profits are described 
in our new booklet "Distribution Perfected." 
Your copy is waiting for you. Mail the coupon 
and get this valuable sales help immediately. 




Regular daily deliveries 
to New York dealers and 
consumers. 

Special emergency de- 
liveries. 

Deliveries to dealers 
authorized toorder direct 
from Bush. 

Open stock service that 
assembles assorted 
orders. 

Spot stock service that 
completely controls mer- 
chandise. 



PRINCIPAL 
SAVINGS 

City cartage costs elimi- 
nated. 

Freight rates radically 
cut. 



Inventory 
reduced. 



investment 



Fixed annual overhead 
avoided. 

Final delivery costs 
lowered. 



BUSH TERMINAL CO. 

DISTRIBUTION SERVICE.NEWYORK| 



I Bush Terminal Company 
I Distribution Service— Dept. N-3 
100 Broad St., New York 

I Vou may send me. without obligation, 
J your booklet, "Distribution Perfected." 

. Name 



Firm. , 
Street . 
City. 



.State. 
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Bloom in dales 

iaves 




oor clean trip* 
rosfs 



0 J\ I M iMINGDALE'S.well known 
New York Department Store, in a spe- 
cial report on cleaning methods, says: 
"Clean floors reflect progress, and they 
have helped us raise the class of store em- 
ployees as well as the class of customers. 

"We scrub 106,000 square feet of 
floor space weekly with two Number 17 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machines, 
which keep the hardwood floors spotless. 

"The total cleaning cost, including 
labor, materials and upkeep, is just under 
seven cents per square foot per year! 

"To maintain the present standard of 
clean floors by hand mopping would require 
at least three times the present amount of 
water, soap and labor — making a cost of 21 
cents per square foot, or more than $20,000 
per year. Saving two-thirds of this cost, the 
FINNELL machines pay for themselves 
almost every month." 

Waxes •*. Polishes — Scrubs 
The FINNELL ajiplies was and polishes, Iriving 
floors lustrous, yrt never sticky nor slipprty. It 
scrubs too — fir more quickly, and with far lc\i 
effort than any other metlu>d. Wood, linoleum, 
tile, rubber, composition, terrar.no, mastic, etc. — 
the Fl NN ELL keeps them spotless, sanitary and 
better preserved at least cost. There arc dent FIN- 
N£LLir>>fJrW — a right si/c for every claaiol business 
1 and institution — hotels, stores, hospitals, factories, 
bakeries, clubs, theatres, laundries, etc. 

Floor M.ihitoi.ime Data Free 
l Write today for this authoritative information 
\ on how to make ycttr floors pay dividends — 
in better working conditions, in tntreased 
patronage, in greater public esteem and in 
dollars saved. FINNELL SVSTEM, 
I. Lut St., Elkhart, Ind. 

, District offices in principal cities. 

IT WAXES 
IT l»01 ISHES 
V ""Hi 1^-4^ J 1 s<: 11 1 it 
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ing contributory valves obligations of the most binding 
onvcrted into in- kind, since it must be finances! m tmrt 



suranee through the purchase of annui- 
ties. 

In recent consideration of labor poli- 
cies the pension problem lias nbsnrlx-d 
increasing attention year bv venr. It n 



rather limn diminish in the next decade. 

There is no cheap and Niy method of 
supporting that projiortinn of the popu- 
lation which on account of the infirmities 
of age is unable to support itself. For n 
part of this burden industry has a re- 
sponsibility which it has no present pros- 
pect of evading. That the payment of 
pensions is far from being the most ex- 
pensive method of meeting that respon- 
sibility is the consensus of advanced in- 
dustrial opinion. The sooner the mag- 
nitude of the task is realized ami work 
on it gotten under way the better for all 
concerned. 

As to the type of pension plan to lie 
adopted, few universally applicable rules 
may be made. The problem is individ- 
ual to each company ami needs to be 
approached from the standpoint of that 
company's situation. For the benefit of 
the employer who has not yet adopted a 
jiension plan, a few suggestions may, how- 
ever, be set down: 

1. Don't delude yourself with the no- 
tion that you ran avoid paying for ihe 
depreciation of human machinery in your 
plant. If you are not paying the cost in 
• Mansions, you arc probably paying even 
more in other ways. 

2. A part of the pension expense may 
perhaps be shifted to the employes 
themselves through a contributory plan. 
A contributory pension, however, in- 



struct urc is sound licyotid the shadow of 

3. Tho cost of pensions mav be need- 
lessly inflated by undue InVrahly in the 
terms of the plan or by loose administra- 
tion. Many economies may be effected 
by attention to ihcse points. But don't 
make your pension plan so niggardly that 
it will discourage the retirement of aged 
employes and thus defeat its purpose. 

4. If at all possible, make your riensiou 
actuarially solvent by an adequate re- 
serve or by insurance. If this cannot l>e 
done, approximate it as nearly as you can. 
If temporarily it is absolutely necessary 
to pay pensions as current expense with 
nn provision for future obligations, at 
least do it with your eyes open anil be 
prepared for sharply mounting expendi- 
tures over a long period of years. 

5. I.et no one sell you 11 ready-made 
plan, unless you are certain that, it fits 
the conditions of your business. Expert 
ndvice may indeed be secured from the 
outside, but the resj>onsibility for adopt- 
ing a pension poliry is your own. Study 
the conditions of your business, and forc- 
< i-t future developments as accurately 
as you can, with the aid of the best coun- 
sel you can find inside or outside your 
organization. Take your time. Know 
what you are about. Then, if you decide 
in ulopt a 1 «r-ii~i< ni plan, keep before you 
the fact that, while it is indeed expensive, 
in the long run it may be an aid toward 
efficiency and economy of operation. 



Counting Our 120,000,000 

By OLIVER McKEE, Jr. 



ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 

ir/icn vririMc please minium Xotion's /(*»mr»« 



EARLY in lVKIO an army ..f UHl.illH) 
enumerators will set out with 
note liook and pencil to take the 
fifteenth decennial census of the United 
States. Most of them will have an early 
breakfast and will be on their way by 
eight o'clock. Requiring, as it does, a 
count of some 1 20.0(10,000 men, women 
and children, it will lie the biggest un- 
dertaking of the kind in history. 

To give Uncle Sam the information 
he wants aliout each of his nieces and 
nephews will cost about $30,000,000, or, 
roughly speaking, a quarter — the equiv- 
alent of a couple of packages of cigar- 
ettes — for each person counted. Twenty- 
five cents a person is a small sum even 
it tin- ti.'.il runs into a ri -pcctable tig- 
ure. 

For the first time, a <hrenni:il a ttstn 
will include data on distribution. How 
many stores are there in a given eon> 
muiiity, what <lo they sell, ami l>" w 
much'' Business men of the country 
have lung wanted a distribution census. 



Secretary Hoover has recommended it 
to Congress, and in 1930 unless the law- 
makers should change their minds, the 
enumerators will assemble distribution 
data as well as information on popula- 
tion, manufacturers, mines ami mining, 
irrigation and other subjects covered in 
previous censuses. 

With a storehouse of experience to 
draw upon accumulated during the years 
sitii-eii.'iieniimrralor- first sei "'it inn, nut 
the 4,000,000 Americans who made up 
the American nation of 1700, the Census 
Bureau has already begun to prepare for 
ir- biggest job, the New Year's gin ol 
1930. To recruit an army of 100,000 is 
a comparatively easy matter, once Con- 
gress opens the purse strings of 
Treasury for the required amoum 

Just as war today is in a large tlef 
a matter of machines, so machines main- 
ly determine how quickly and how ef- 
lii'itntly the information gleaned by the 
army of enumerators is placed at the 
di-posal of the Government and the 
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Anieriean business man. To train a man 
to ask twenty or forty questions, and set 
down the replies in the proper eolumn 
of a printed questionnaire, is no prob- 
lem at all. To invent a machine that 
will assemble all this Jul a, sift it, tabu- 
late it, and add it, is the really great 
problem. 

Man takes the census but, it is the 
machine that really writes the census 
reports that, come to our libraries. With- 
out machines, a modern census such as 
we know it could hardly be taken. 

Marvelous indeed were the machines 
which the Census Bureau used in 1920. 
The same machines w ill be ready to han- 
dle the 120,000,000 cards for population 
alone that will descend on Washington 
early in 1930 like an avalanche, hut 
these machines have been improved so 
that they will be even more efficient 
than they were eight years ago. 

For example, the hand punch at the 
last census, used to designate on each card 
the state, city, district, or other locality of 
the person for whom that particular card 
gave us the information was considered 
a good machine, but now it has been so 
improved that ten of these machines can 
do as much work as fifty could in 1920. 

In that year, 1,200 people were re- 
quired to man the machines. In 19:10. 
with 10 or 20 million more population 
cards to handle, only 400 or 500 oper- 
ators will be required. 

In 1890 a revolutionary change in cen- 
sus procedure was made by the intro- 
duction of the card system of tabula- 
tion. This system is still in use though 
improved in details. It is used in tabu- 
lating population and mortality statis- 
tics. The Census Bureau receives the 
schedules from the 100,000 enumerators 
in the field. The next step is the trans- 
fer of the various details as to color, age, 
sex, parentage and occupations from the 
schedule to a card 6% inches by 3% 
inches in size. 

Indexing by Machine 

THE sorting machine separates the 
cards into groups or classes, 300 cards 
,i minute. Then they are run through a 
machine which totals the various items 
indicated by means of the punched holes 
in the cards. 

The machine counts the cards at the 
rate of 500 a minute. Each of these ma- 
chines is equipped with an automatic 
feed, and each devours a stack of nlwut 
400 cards a minute. 

The Census Bureau plans to use 30 
unit, tabulators for the 1930 census. 
These can lake up to lit) individual facts 
for each person counted. There is a 
symbol for each fact. Thus 24 might 
mean a nun was an agricultural worker, 
•'111 that he was foreign born, 5 that lie 
lived in the country, 10 that he lived in 
the city. Any 60 facts can be used, and 
appropriate symbols designated. These 
31) unit tabulating machines, used for a 
working dav of seven hours, can print. 
3,000,000 cards a dav, or 100,000 eaeh 
This assuredly is mass production in the 
cen-u- industry 




Industrial Trust Co. BujUing, Proviilrnctr, R. 7. 
Walker & QiUcttd, Architects eJuilt of Qray /mJunu Limestone 



The Business World Turns 
to Indiana Limestone 



TODAY, not only buildings of monu- 
mental character but commercial 
structures of all types as well, are being 
built of Indiana Limestone. This fine, 
light-colored natural stone has advan- 
tages too great to be ignored. 

Indiana Limestone is moderate in 
cost, requires little or no upkeep cost, 
is in every way a prime investment. 

People like to work as well as live in 
cheerful, light-colored.artistic buildings. 



A majority of the prize-winning struc- 
tures of recent years have had walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone. These 
architectural triumphs have proved 
unusually profitable. 

Wc will gladly send you illustrated 
literature showing various types of 
Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a 
booklet showing residences if you arc 
interested in a home. Address Box 740, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 



INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 

General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Growing New Wood 
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The South'* Su p re m e Hotel 

A Bowman Biltmorc Institution 

•'U'hcrc Southern Hmpiraljry Flowcn" 

Guests' Comforts above all else 

Rates from 
$3-5° 

Golf for Biltmorc Guests 

Jmo. M<Cn!»c ftvwman, Pm. Wm Clnflln. I'ku-Crn. 
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MANIFOLD 

for Air Mail * ★ 

USE the Air Post regularly. Half an ounce 
10 cents any distance. Reduce weight 
and bulk of correspondence by using Dex- 
star Manifold Paper 3to4fu.ll leit.r s.Ihm'ts 
and envelope weigh only half an ounce. 
Equally valuable for Foreign Correspondence 

SEND for Sample Book ihowina uori- 
out weight! and eolotj of Detstar 
Manifold [rao- stock) Letter Papets 

C. H. DEXTER & SONS 

Incorporated 

WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. 



The 

EXTRA EDITION 

a/NATlON'SBUSINESS/or 1928 

Tub Extra Edition, graphically 
illustrated and reporting in full I In- llilli 
Annual Meeting of the ('hinnhcr nf 
( oinmerce of llio United States, should 
lie 011 every business man's desk during 
the ciiming year. 

Fill in the cnujion on page. KiS in 
ordering your additional copies. 



in husincss may lie ttie means ol accom- 
plishing utilitarian dreams — that the 
preservation of our forests, with their 
lieauty and opportunity for recreation, 
turn.* largely on making, it possible for 
forest land owners to grow crojw of trees 
at n profit. 

Speaking Iiefore the Wisconsin Com- 
mereial Forestry Conference, held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mareh 2.S and 2'.>, 
Fred Lueuing, of the Milwaukee 
Journal staff, said, "It is fortunate for all 
lovers of the forests that wc are getting 
the selfish spirit into forestry. Wo real- 
ize the importance of making our forests 
pay. After all, the things wc do to best 
advantage arc actuated by selfish mo- 
tives." 

Conferences for Conservation 

IN THE last twenty-five years there has 
* boon nut h discussion of forest conser- 
vation. Numerous conferences have 
agreed that the nation's wood lands should 
l>e maintained. lint SO per cent of all the 
forest area 111 llie United Stales 1 ■ v i 
by private individuals. No one expects 
private enterprise plulanthropically to 
maintain these forests to adorn the land- 
scape and afford great outdoor play- 
grounds for the public; but if tree grow- 
ing can lie placed on a sound basis so 
that forests can lw harvested profitably 
like oilier agricultural crops, then the 
nai ion's forest lands will lie wooded. 

Commercial forestry was the theme of 
the Wisconsin Conference, and the top- 
ics considered dealt with the practical 
problems of putting the business of 
growing trees on a sound business basis. 

The conference was a direct outgrowth 
of the National Forestry Conference at 
Chicago last Noveml<cr under the aus- 
pieea of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The discussions at Chicago laid the 
foundation for carrying out the new for- 
est policy that had lieen visioned in the 
National Chamber's Referendum No 42 
on a National Forestry Policy. The 
Conference recognized that the solution 
of forestry problems rests largely upon 
the states, since questions of fire control 
and equitable taxation, the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of growing new crops 
of trr>e«, require state tegi-lation, and 
since land utilization, climatic conditions 
and marketing problem present varying 
aspects in each region. 

Crowing out of the cooperative idea 
of the Chicago Conference, came the 
\V '-1-.1u.ejn State Conference, sponsored 
by the National Chandler and the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce. An 
Advisory Committee was selected of 
thirty members, representing the various 
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a need tux luiugets, lire rangers ami coun- 
ty agents, pulp and paper oj»crators and 
liimliermen managing big mills and em- 
ploying thousands of men. There were 
bankers, railroad presidents, ncwspa|>cr 
and magazine publishers, assemblymen 
and senators, foresters, representatives 
irom the College of Agriculture, the 
Slate University, the Forest Products 
laboratory, the Ijike States Forest Ex- 
periment Station and the Commission of 
Conservation; secretaries of chamliers of 
rommerre; ami representatives of or- 
ganizations interested in the recreational 
features of forests. It was a demonstra- 
tion of an all-pervading community in- 
terest in Wisconsin's forests. 

Between 300 and 400 persons sat 
ih rough two full days of intensive dis- 
cussion. A permanent organization for 
Wisconsin was authorized. 

One might think that with only two 
million acres of virgin forests left out of 
to origins] Mglii'-cn million, the future 
of Wisconsin's forests would look black, 
but. the note of the Conference was dis- 
tinctly optimistic. Said one authority: 

"There is very little real devastated 
land in Wisconsin. The cut-over lands 
are coming up to jack pines and popple 
It is not a question of quantity of wood, 
but quality of wood. 

"Attention should now be given to de- 
vising means of utilizing these species 
which have come back where other -po n - 
were removed." 

Pulp Use Helps Forestry 

ANOTHER encouragement to commer- 
*■ cial forestry is the rapid development, 
of the use of wood for paper, localise pulp 
wood can be grown in from one-third to 
one-half the time of logs suitable for 
lumlier manufacture. One speaker said 
that chinii-trv was making such rapid 

1 h uigi - th il th,- " hole ilnhl-'l V unghr 

be revolutionized within ten years, mak- 
ing possible the utilization of species of 
soft wood and hard wood now con-nl- 
ercd inferior. Fortunately for commer- 
cial forestry, discovery and inveniton 
are making it possible to harvest a for- 
est crop out of inferior species and much 
more quickly than 111 the past. 

The value of the woodland in bringing 
many thousands of tourists to the state 
and the great value of this recreational 
asset to the state was frequently empha- 
sized 

Some of the most interesting view 
points advanced during the symposiu 
are the following: 

Fire protection ought to bf as efTiei' 11 
in the woods as 111 the city. The city put 
in its tire alarm and 1 name system as a put 
lie responsibility. It does not ask ihc mdi 
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Made- to - Order for Order -Getters 

If Dodge Brothers had designed the Standard Six 
exclusively for commercial travelers they could not 
have produced a car better suited to their needs. 

Ample seat-dimensions, easy steering and gear-shift- 
ing make this six an energy -5arer. Gasoline consump- 
tion remarkably low for a six makes it a money-saver. 

And its brilliant performance — the fastest and finest 
under a thousand dollars — makes it a time-saver. 



Its Dodge-built motor develops 1 horsepower to every 
47 pounds of weight! Dodge construction, character- 
istically staunch, means that this extra power and extra 
fleetness can be utilized with safety. 

An up-to-date car in every item of equipment that 
up-to-date salesmen value — including Midland Steel- 
draulic Four-wheel Brakes. 

Dodge Brothers authorized service 
in every city in America 
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Standard \tx 

ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $1045 TO $1295 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1495 TO $1770 

Whet hui/int/ a Doiwk pfeane mention A'af ron'.i Rutin c»* to thf denier 
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A vacation that lasts 

the rest of your life 



HOW would you liketoquit work 
tome day and start out on a 
vacation for the rest of your life? 

Mow would you I ike to pack you r 
trunk, cash a good -sized check at 
the bank, pick up a traveler's map 
and decide which part of the world 
you would like to vi»it ftritf 

Or perhapt you would prefer to 
settle down in a cosy cottage in the 
mountains or by the tea — a com- 
fortable place where you can spend 
the rest of your dayi just doing 
the things you've always wanted 
to do "when you had time." 

Sounds attractive, doesn't it! 
No more work. No more worries. Nothing 
but good times ahead, and of course, with 
all expenses paid. 

The money question 

But where is the money coming from? 
Who is going to pay your expenses.' 

The answer is simple. All you have to 
do is to rearrange your present financial 
life slightly and the money question will 
take care of itself. 

. All you have to do is follow a simple but 
definite plan, and by the time you are 
ready to retire and take that vacation the 
money will be waiting for you. 

This plan was devised by financial ex- 
perts. It has been tried out by thousands 
of men and women. It is backed by a 100 
million dollar Life Insurance Company. 
It is safe as a Government Bond. 

Tlie minute you make your first deposit 
on this plan, its benefits begin. Your most 
important money worries disappear. You 
look forward toa comfortable future. You 
know that you need only follow the plan 
to be taken care of financially. 




And if you should become permanently 
disabled and unable to make further pay- 
menu on your investment, there would be 
no need for worn-. Your payments would 
be n&ir for you out of a special fund laid 
aside for that purpose. 

[ his Free Iiook explains it 

A 24-page, illustrated booklet, called 
"How to Get the Tilings You Want," ex- 
plains the plan in detail. It tells not only 
how you can retire with an income when 
you are 65, but how you can leave your 
home free of debt — how you can send your 
children to college — how you can create 
an estate — how you can make sure your 
income will go on even though you should 
become totally disabled — how you can 
leave an income for your family. 

The financial plan outlined in this book 
is so clear and so simple that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance. It is so sound, so 
sensible, so logical that the minute you 
read about it you will realize that it w- >rks. 
Send for your copy of the free book today. 
There is no obligation. 



(A PHOENIX MUTUAL 

T^UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 



HF.RIi are just ./ few of the 
things you cun tio under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 

1 Retire with an income when you 
are 6j. 

2 \jinrt your home free of debt. 

3 Send your children to n-Ucye. 

4 Create an estate. 

5 Mo.t sure your income will u*u on 
even though you (jcojiic totally 
disabled. 

6 l-i a v i. an income for your family. 
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First Policy Issued 185 1 

--11 PwiEMIX ML-TL-ALLirxlKSl'KAKC E Co. j 

1 .'57 J im Street, Hjr.'liini, I'.mn. 

\ SrnJ me ky mail, without obligation, 
^"yow nrr took, "How tu Citr the 
Thiju.. You Wast." 
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HOME ADOStL.v 



viilii.il to do it. Tlic public i do tin." 
iHiiiic for the woods. 

It should not look to the private indi- 
vidual to do other than to be careful to 
prevent fires, discover tlieni and help in 
t "ttir.it thorn out. The public should fur- 

'I'hi' public must |. uii tin co-t of ground 
or hush fire*. Often reports of fire warden- 
arc n-ceivcd after audi fires statins "no 
damage." when as it inn tier of fact a milium 
Imby ttecs, the Ikikis of the future forest, 
have been destroyed. 

"Let* not tax our forests out of exist- 
ence; let's tax them into being." The 
Wisconsin Forest Crop Law, which collect-, 
the tax when the crop is harvesti-d is n ju-i 
law because no one benefits at the expense 
of another. 

It increases taxes by encouraging fore-! 
growth. Forests are wealth and you cannot 
get taxes without wealth. 

By putting the idle forest hinds to work 
growing crops of trees in Wisconsin, lis- - 

1 XI I'll ll of taVit loll will l» I' --. Ill .1 "II i ♦ t \ 

citizen of the ,-t.ile. If the citi/eti.s i.t Vt'i-- 

eon-iii are t. >|<< to with those of other 

slate* they must not lie at a disadvantage 
in taxation. 

The l>a-i- of fore-try -hoold lie the mi»- 
lained yield, i. e. ( the result of cutting only 
the men ineiit ' ii li y. ar ami not ll.. eupit.il 
Sustained yield could be accomplished if 
groups ol lumbermen were permitted to en- 
ter into the cooperative agreements. No 
greater step could Ik- taken toward consei- 
v a lion than some modification of the Sher- 
tunn Anti-Trust Act to jiennit agreement - 
in the interest of conservation. 

A broad conception of the Conference 

has bi-eti w .-11 i-\j,r.--i i| by I{. ]!. ( ioo.i 

man of Marinette, Wisconsin, who Is :i 
member of the executive committee of 
the Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference: 

"The conference at Milwaukee ltni 
changed the meaning of forestry for us: 
not a national, but n loeal problem; not 
a controversy, but a field of research; 
not remote and academic, but agricul- 
tural and as close to the land as funn- 
ing; not altruistic, but for profit. 

"Slowly, very slowly, will this be 
translated into action. Instruction and 
tree planting in the schools, organizing 
junior lire rangers, silviculture on farm 
woodlou, larger appropriations for fire 
suppression, correlation of research ac- 
t:\ihcs of the state and federal agencies, 
county forest management, additional 
stale nursery facilities and the forming 
of a state forestry association to promote 
these ends are recommendations made 
by the conference. An intelligent forest 
consciousness, adequate lire suppression 
and taxation under the forir-t crop law 
will make the growing of timber in Wis- 
consin a commercially practicable un- 
dertaking. 

"This was a commercial conference; 
forestry was presented strictly as a mat- 
ter of business. Perhaps that is the way 
it was intended to lie, bat if it was oil 

business, it was business infused with 
real and fine sentiment, love of forest 
shade and flowing stream and growing 
trees, the concern for beauty in God's 
world and the joy of passing what i> 
good to those who come after us." 

\Y. Hu H. IV 
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grocers . . bankers . . railroads . . druggists 
. . power corporations . . plumbers— all find 
that Remembrance Advertising does a high- 
ly specialized and remarkably effective job. 

Here's an order for 120,000 house organs 
from a Michigan bank. 1,000,000 mail- 
ing pieces from a Minnesota lumber 
company. Calendars, 175,000, to stimulate 
travel and build good will, from a western 
railroad. "Door openers," 1,600,000 from a 
hosiery mill. 




NO BUSINESS is too great or too 
Small, to use Remembrance Adver- 
tising. Steels, motors, tires, insur- 
ance, oils — corporations famed throughout 
the world are numbered among those we 
serve. Book shops and dairies are also 
listed in the huge Brown & Bigelow files 
that house 160,000 customer-names. 

A national advertiser spending ?6, 000 ,000 
a year turns to Remembrance Advertising 
to bridge a gap in his campaign. To make 
an indelible impression on a certain 
important group, to insure against the 
process of forgetting after a salesman's 
call, he uses Remembrance Advertising — 
because nothing else can so competently 
perform this special task. 



Nor can any other advertising work so 
efficiently for the man who has a small 
business to promote. With a limited 
expenditure, he can make his "advertising 
voice" heard above the shouts and clamor 
of the multitude. Not because he tries to 
out shout the multitude, but because 
through Remembrance Advertising he can 
select his listener — then deliver his message 
within a whisper's range. 

Remembrance Advertising is not a single 
form of advertising. It covers many forms 
of advertising — all produced by Brown & 
Bigelow. Send for complimentary book 
telling about Remembrance Advertising. 
We will gladly suggest plan whereby 
Remembrance Advertising can be made 
to work profitably for you. No obligation. 



Brown & Bigelow % ln emh ranee ^Advertising 




When writing to Brown & BlflttQW pieo*e mention Nat ion' i Husines* 
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"The Gas Wagon" is one of 
the most important trains in 
the fleet of 60 named Pennsyl- 
vania freights that have set rr- 
markable rrrords for regularity 
and dependability of on time 
arnvcd 



■ 




Gas W\gon 

runs that the East may ride 



OUT at the point where T.ake Eric 
and Lake Huron shake hands 
there's a thriving city, famous as the 
former stamping ground of the Georgia 
Peach of baseball and as the greatest 
automobile producing citv in the world. 
This place is known on the time tables 
as Detroit and vicinity. 

Here hundred* <>l brands of motors arc 
turned out. Hut in order to do their part in 
making the world unsafe for pedestrians 
they all can't reside in Detroit. 

TIM RE FORE, "The Gas Wagon"— a 
big Pennsylvania freight that carries 
automobiles from Detroit and Michigan 
points to the East. And due to its regular 
daily performance seaboard people save on 
shoe leather and burn up gas — a tough 
reak for the cobblers. 

"The Gas Wagon" starts at Detroit and 
u/./es over to 1 olrdo where it picks up 
cars loaded in that district a* well as those 



: 

In 



from Michigan points arriving via Con- 
necting Lines. 

BUT it isn't a snobbish carrier, not at all. 
And it doesn't confine its cargo to 
shiny new motor cars. Other freight of a 
general nature can find a berth on "The 
<<.v- Wagon" lii-i ■.<> long as said freight is 
Eastward bound from that territory. 

Coming back to motors for a minute, you 
can't always count on them to get you 
there on time. Even the best ones exhibit 
tendencies to burst tires, play with tele- 
graph poles and embed themselves in the 
mud. liut "The Gas Wagon" has no such 
iuw-nile traits. Regularly and dependably 
it brings in its cargo on time — keeping its 
rigid schedule though rain, fog and hail 
seek to bar the way. 

A record of fine on time performance 
belongs to this train. And responsible for it 
are the hands and eyes of hundreds of men 
on the train and along the way, whose 
splendid fighting spirit gets this big rattler 
through regularly on schedule, 



Shippers; 

Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time 
and opportunity to effect the 
economies, contribute to the 
new business strategy which 
in many industries Is consid- 
crcd the most important 
development since Mass Pro- 
duction? 

The Industrial Traffic 
Managers of many organiza- 
tions has-c been instrumental 
in the speeding up of turnover 
— in the reduction of inven- 
tories — and in the opening 
up of new selling tcrritoriei 
to which improved freight 
transportation has given them 
access. 
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AILROAD 



Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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JS WOMAN'S advent into business 
—her economic independence— 
fundamentally changing her atti- 
tude toward — well, let's not say 
"man," but rather "romance'"? 

In discussing this matter with the head 
of a national organization which gives 
large and |ilcas:int employment to 
women, I acquired the following infor- 
mation. In (lie la-t live years more than 
fifty per ceut of the girls have married. 
Not one of them even suggested giving 
up her position. If a show-down had 
been demanded, tie executive believes, 
many of them would have given up the 
man, rather than the job, even though, 
in most cases, the job after marriage 
would not have been a financial neces- 
sity to the couple. It seems then that the 
"romance of business" is 
becoming an emotional 
lure for women as it has 
long been for men. 

"Is the work per- 
formed as efficiently — 
whole-heartedly — after 
marriage as before?" I 

questioned. 

"I should say — yes. One hears of the 
slacking of interest — of divided Loyalties. 
To my mind that is negligible. Or rather, 
the variations are not a matter of sex. 
A married man has added responsibilities 
both to distract from his work anil to 
give it greater vitality. Equally so with 
the woman. In most cases, she is as 
eager to advance her position in order to 
advance the purchase of the new ear or 
the refrigerator as is her husband. 

"I have noticed, however, a very gen- 
eral request for a raise soon after mar- 
riage, although the salary for the same 
work seemed entirely satisfactory to her 
in her single state. Whether this is due 
to feminine vanity — a sort of symbol to 

pn>\ >• lier cNeelli in e tu In r lni-b:ilid. 

— formerly — the knitting of a new muf- 
fler or the "building" of a six-layer choc- 





olate cake; or wheiler n i- The blind 
adoration of the bridegroom who con- 
siders her supreme and unique abilities 
under-rated, 1 can't say. Possibly, just 
the sla\ e-driving in.-t in< t ot the m ile' 

"The majority of women in business 
offices — as 1 have observed them— have 
no driving ambition for personal success 
— as yet. It will doubtless rome. Since 
a wedding can becotm -o casual an affair 



By EDNA ROWE 

that it takes place on Saturday afternoon 
and is scarcely commented upon in the 
office on Monday, can men long remain 
all-important to women 
— even emotionally ? 

"Why, do you know" 
— and he waxed rather 
apoplectic — "one of our 
most charming girls — 
sweet, dignified, not a 
bit tlapperish — married 
on the last day of her 
vacation and came back quietly to work 
on Monday! Why on earth didn't she 
set the wedding for the beginning of her 
vacation? I asked. 'What? Waste my 
vacation?' she asked, utterly uncompre- 
hending!" 

"Well, after all," I suggested in behalf of 
my sex, "she had earned 
that vacation. If life's 
really going to be fifty- 

fifty they'll have each to 
supply one week of the 
fortnight, 1 suppose!" 

"Ye-es?" he drawled 
with a grin. "I'll bet. 
she'll be working me 
for a 'leave' to share his at Atlantic City. 
And she'll go home to see Mother on 
hers!" 

V^l/HEN a manufacturer turns out the 
» » late.- 1 designs in one of the new 
mat erials for office- f u rn i I u re — good-look- 
ing, durable, in the most attractive and 
varied finishes, he is justly proud. A 
little later the "purchasing department" 
of a large organization is satisfied, and 
the "chief" delighted with the fresh ap- 
pearance of his offices that have flowered 
over night with rows of cool, green desks. 

Yet, in one instance at least, a thorn, 
unforeseen, unpredictable, was hidden 
among the (no, I shall not say "rows'' t 
The female personnel did not smile as 
whole-heartedly as before; somehow an 
ominous cloud hung over the office in 
spite of the bright gleaming of the new 
surfaces. 

After ten days the chief rece i ved a pe- 
tition, a bill of wrongs that would wring 
the heart of any male. He submitted n 
to the dealer, whose knightly soul was 
stirred. On it went to the manufacturer. 

'T'nr the love of Mike, w ho would have 
thought of that?" He sent for the de- 
signer. "Why didn't you think of that? 
Plain's the nose on your face. The sharp 
edges of our desk-legs are snagging the 
women's stockings. Smooth 'em off. Line 
'cm with velvet — adhesive — chewing-gum 
— ttamrthinq' Where'U American busi- 
ness lie — let alone onr business — if ste- 
nographers can't wear rhifTon Mocking*- ".' ' 

"Hut the lines are perfect." wailed the 
outraged designer. "We studied i' tram 




every angle — " "Except the feminine''' 
"There's no other way — " 
"There's some other way!" 

"That finish — " 
"Our finish, I tell you. 
It's ft woman's world. 
Fix 'em." 
He fixed 'em. 



I OVERHEARD a con- 
* \ ersa t ion bet ween t he 
head of a household- 
goods department and a salesman at- 
tempting to interest, him in certain eook- 
ing-utensils w hich I knew to be of super- 
fine quality producing superfine and 
Bupersaccuknt meals. Enthusiastic as he 
was, however, he was meeting wiih but a 
chilly response. 

"What's the matter?'' he demanded at 
last. "The high price? I admit they're 
expensive, but I can guarantee they 11 

outlast " 

"Expensive? That's nothing. Make 




platinum Crying-pans and women would 
probably skimp mi the food-allowance 
to buy them!" 

"Well, then. They absolutely do save 
on food. No waste of the nourishing 
elements " 

"But — my dear young man," the 
"prospect" checked him wearily, "you 
specifically state — you actually empha- 
size the fact that they cook slowly." 

"Exactly so. As the French do. And 
therefore all the jukes " 

"But our customers are not chemists. 
They're not French peasants. They're 
mostly young American women. Less* 
cooking and quicker — that's their creed." 

I don't admit he was right. He may 
have been disappointed in love — or in 
soup. But that's what he said. And the 
salesman made no sale. 

V HOTEL in Pennsylvania — one of the 
biuh-ceilinged, huge-roomed -on of 
the comfortable "eighties" — found diffi- 
culty in competing with the new ri\al 
hotel with its many closet-sized bed* 
rooms and modern (1 almost wrote in- 
conveniences. I The manager wisely de- 
cided not to compete, but to coin en- 
Irate on attracting more leisurely tour- 
ists, lho.se who like to keep their families 
together even in summer. He placed two 
double luiis hi each of the ample room.-' 
and offered the extra sleeping -pace, 




A BRANCH HERE 

will give Your Business 
the added spur iT needs 

TPMI-: S \ I T [. \ K 1 1 M \ II K I : I', n .nipri.sini.' 2.lil)li.onO -,tiri.-r-, rewards those 

*■ win) i iill i v .i le il More 1 linn I nil |. adim; national firms arc already here, with 
branch faclon.-s or distributing < >lli> c-, .it >alt Like < il y . the strategic center, 
l--f',-r.iphii-,ill> mill commercially. 

1 1 w ill puyyou toinvcstic^lrlliropportiinilicsnfTordcdliy Salt l.ukeCil y a* 
your in tiriiiiiiui tain lirailij uarters.t omcaiul sec for yourself i his su mmcr 

A two-fold significance is found in tin- fai l that I 'lali leads all western stall s in 
>. .due of mini i ll prodm lion, .md has iinliim lied ri-sources which make il Ainer- 

>■ • '"si I d mining state! first — it givea a di-cided advantage to business** 

using sin h raw materials as iri m, copper, /inc. sib er, lead, elr., in manufactures 
destined fur Pacific ( oast and < trienlal markets Secondly — il is a fiasic source 
of wealth which avsiin-s a steady and worthwhile market, right here, fur manu- 
facturers of every- commodity that people use. In OL'7 I tali h-d all slates in 
siher production; was second in i oppci ; ,ccond in h ad; fourth ill zinc: sixth in 
told ami llurleeiilfi in In! ominous , oal 

\frriciilture and li\ i-s lock also bring million - of di dial - to t h- IioikIs of • onsiinii rs 
in tie- Sail Like marker In I'i27 I I ah piodm .si approximately 2 l > percent of the 
lot, 1 1 alfalfa sised in the I nil. d Slates. >all I .ak.- is t lie li \ . slock center of one of 
the greales.1 sheep and cattle areas in America. 

Trans|H)rlnlion facilitii-s from Salt Lake City to every part of the West are ade- 
i]tiatc lo all demands. Six trunk line railroads, a network of splendid hn?h« i\ - 
\ ml Salt Like < it y is the \\ e.sl's greatest airport! \\ a rehouse facilities mid fac- 
tory sites in choice locations, at low cosl Ideal living' conditions. Contented, 
permanent latior. Ltw production costs are the rule. 

IniVStij>iitt'! \ our reipies! for detailed inf. .ruin I ion 
will I., promptly complied with. Address I i. jii. V in 

Tlit' Chamber of (.'.innmerfp 




I ..ml. in. yi.nr > .. .1 1 Inn Iriri itlH yr.ir vt ,Oi i 
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without extra cost tor the small children 
of the tra\ clers. 

' Wo have lieen tilled all summer," he 
tohl us, "with satisfied and most satis- 
factory patrons, and the extra meals 
served much more titan repaid the Flight 
expense of bedding and service. 

' You've no idea how won, en win ti lhe> 
:ire traveling hate having their small chil- 
dren e\ eii so far away from them as acro-- 
thf hall." 

THE color (-tipstion in America really 
is no r'Ues! inn at all, lull a very "dec- 
larative statement" of the spirit of the 
American people. The modernists had 
liettcr hurry and write their drab tales 
of drab America, because very soon — 
even for these microscopic pessimists — 
i». will be a case of "there ain't no such 
animal." 

Could a woman — I ask you — he a Lu- 
g< ne 1 1 Xi li heroine m .■. kiti hen hung 
in "yellow calico curtains with a tiny 
retl and black sprigged design, edged 
with yellow braid"? Could she become 
properly bored with her legitimate hus- 
band while making his legitimate coffee 
in "(tercolators of gorgeous mandarin- 
red, soft apple-green with a lining of 
bisque, delft-blue with handles of white" 
on a gns range "in color to synchronize 
with a ruling hue"? 

I 'onld -lie become melancholic when 
the once conservative garbage can posi- 
tively lures with its gleam of apricot 
enamel? 

And where now can you find the sad 
lioii-ehuld drudge with sagging skirls 
» In n skirts simply cannot be tugged be- 
low the knee, and the brooms — if any-— 
wear rainbow-tinted straws? 

"VTOR is it entirely the women who are 
L ^ choosing lively colors. Men are 
urged to buy "Dinner clothes of midnight 
blue" — pajamas in a life-size roe© motif 
on a green lattice — straw hats in "pastel 
shades." 

No need to mention the color note in 
women's dress. Hosiery, for example, 
where "atmosphere" vies with "dawn" 
and "Beech-nut, tobacco, peach, poppy, 
eggplant, raisin" flicker by. The signs 
of the times there are so evident that 
"he who runs may read." Though I ob- 
serve that few run. 

■ NClliiiNTM.l.Y, it would be an in- 
* estimable boon to the buyer these days 
if the names of the many colors could be 
standardized. 

1 suggest that the Woman's Party 
work for the appointment of a national 
color commission. Is it r|uite fair that 
what in draperies i- "moonlight" should 
be "dawn" in hose and "dove" in gloves" 
Or that to match a gown definitely de- 
scribeil by tin- customer as "eggplant" 1 
should need "burnt orange" hose" The 
designer must have had in mind fried egg- 
plant. Those on our farm have a purple 
hue. My dress isn't purple. It's— my 
milliner tells nie — -"melon." 

You see, really, there ought to be a 
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A DOCTKT NE IN WHICH SOMK NOT A BI,E ADVERT I S E K S 
UAVIi DISCO V KB K I) 1' BO FIT POSSIBILITIES 




There's a portrait of 
the family 
in Mother's shopping list 



You Can't Win in the 
Grandstand 

{Continual from page 39) 

largest number of thn electorate can find 
(lie leasl objection. 

' I 'nn lie can \ llir dry slates? 

"Will ior I"' sal i-f'u-,1 '.' 

"Is he acceptable to the farm vote? 

"Will he sun I he women folk? 

"Will the wms knife him? 

"What will I hi' soldier vuic dn In him" 

"Such cnicstiiins determine 'availahil- 
iiy," and practical politicians ask and de- 
cide them. 

"A few years aim, a self-styled ' iiillu- 
ential' chap approached a prominent 
manufacturer in my slate and told him a 
harrowing tale of a bill — an atrocious 
piece of legislation — aimed at corpora- 
tions that was going to Ire introduced in 

the state legislature. The manufacturer 
was thoroughly worked up about it. and 
the upslml ill the mailer was thai .1 fund 
of some ffSS.iMl) or ,*4ll.()00 was raised and 
given to this 'influence' broker to enable 
him to kill the legislation. 

"It is llns sort el tliinu; lli.it gives so 
many business men the idea that all gov- 
ernment, particularly legislation, is crook- 
ed. Many a legislator's vote is thus ■in- 
fluenced' both in state capitals and at 
Washington by 'mfiueucers' whom the 
legislator never saw or even heard of. 

Willing to "Buy" Contract 

A CONGRESSMAN representing one 
of the districts in my state recently 
had an experience that shows the exist- 
ence of the idea that cash paves the way 
to government favors. 

"A constituent wanted to get a contract 
to furnish material for a government con- 
struction project. He approached his 
Congressman to enlist his aid. The Con- 
gressman told his constituent the proper 
way to go about it was to get in touch 
with the department of government, su- 
pervising tlie work and submit, his hid. 
But the constituent wasn't satisfied. He 
called at the Congressman's office and 
told him : 

" 'You can fix that contract for me. 
And if you'll do it, there's twenty thou- 
sand in it for you.' " 

"The Congressman paused a moment 
then said, 'I'm going to pass the insult, 
for I'm curious to know if you actually 
ihitik you've got to buy a public officer 
to get a contract with the Government.' 

"And the Congressman told me he was 
convinced that his constituent, was in 
downright earnest about it. He thought 
he'd have to buy his contract. 

"Of course there are crooks in politics, 
but for every crook in politics there has 
to be a crook outside to buy him. This 
crook business isn't a one man job. 

"Don't, misunderstand what I have 
said about, the business man and his poli- 
ties. I'm not suggesting that, there should 
be a business man's bloc. There's too 
much of thai bloc business now, but I'm 
sure that for his own and his country's 
good, the business man cmirht to rate his 
politics at least as important as his golf." 



' I 1IIE wauls of the family are 
1 pictured in Mother's shopping 
list. And that list is more than a 
prosaic catalog. It is a composite 
portrait of the family. 

A family is neither a "buying 
unit," nor a digit in a circulation 
statement. A family is people. It 
has as many likes, dislikes and 
opinions as it lias members. The 
more members that are sold 011 a 
given product the quicker the 
family buys that product. 

It is that doctrine which recently 
led successful advertisers to in- 
vestigate how many members of a 
family read a magazine. 

In every investigation, of whic h we 
know, The American Magazine led 
every other publication in ull-family 
appeal. 

As a woman's magazine alone, it 
usually ranks second or third. As a 
man's magazine, first or second. But 
in its combined reading by fathers, 
mothers and young people it is over- 
whelmingly first. 

The importance of the all-family ap- 
peal of The American Magazine is 
evidenced by the fac t that such notable 



advertisers as Colgate, Heinz, Royal 
Baking Powder, Johns-Man vitle. 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Cream of Wheal, and Dunlop 
Tires are either using The American 
Magazine for the first time in I!>28 or 
have greatly increased their American 
Magazine advertising. 

Here are the facts that convinced 
those advertisers that The American 
Magazine, at one advertising eost, 
reaches not only Mother but her group 
of consumers: 

How to reach the "Two or More" 

In 73% of !)j'2 families recently ques- 
tioned, two or more members in- 
fluenced the purchase of a piano. In 
50% two or more members influenced 
the choice of ham and bacon. In oV ,' , 
two or more members influenced the 
selection of hosiery. 

Obviously, then, most advertisers 
should use those publications which 
reach "two or more members" of the 
family. By every test, the magazine 
that docs that most ell'eetivciy is The 
American. Investigations, including 
those conducted recently by five lead- 
ing universities, prove The American 
Magazine overwhelmingly first in its 
combined reading by all the family. 
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>/ a factory site 
on the Pacific Coast 

inquire about 

Portland 

Oregon 

It will cost you nothing to have 
your secretary write to the Port- 
land Chamberof Commerce to 
ascertain actual facts and data 
about Tort land, Oregon, as a 
site for your new factory. 

OREGON has a hinterland of 
250,000 square miles. It has 
Washington, British Columbia 
and Alaska to the north and 
California to the south, with 
four transcontinental railway 

lines connecting with the entire rail- 
way system of America and Canada. 
It has fifty-seven steamship lines car- 
rying America's products and bring- 
ing imports to and from all parts of 
the world, besides being the center 
of the wool-growing and manufact- 
uring industry of the Pacific Coast. 
It has almost unlimited cheap hydro- 
electric power. 

The Pacific Coast is the greatest sum- 
mer vacation land in America, and 
Oregon hasmorc real natural scenery 
.-mil opportunities for outdoor sport 
than any state in the Union. 

Spend your vacation this year on 
the Pacific Coast and investigate the 
claims of Portland as the future in- 
dustrial center and trading port on 
the Coast. 

OREGON ,nvite *llOlf 
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Back of the Chain Store 



{.Continued from page 2J) 

Mother Store at Kemmorer, Wyoming, ho 
linl not start with the lniyin^ power of 
a thousand stores doing one hundred ami 
fifty-one million dollars of business a 
year. He started with five hundred dol- 
lars and .1 very small additional eredil. 
He had many handicaps and no particu- 
lar advantages. 

The only possible exception to be noted 
is that he had the nerve to sell on a lower 
margin of profit anil look to a much faster 
turnover — .seven or eight times a year — 
than his competitor.-, and kept on do- 
ing it. 

That, willingness to accept a smaller 
margin of gross- and net-profit was more 
striking in 1 !>()!! than it seems today Re- 
tailers then were much more likely to 
stick the customer for every last cent 
they could gouge him for, and consider 
it good business when they got away 
with it. 

Anyone who has had much experience 
with European shopkeepers will realize 
how typically American the fixed retail 
price is — a price fixed in the interest of 
both buyer and seller 

That willingness to accept a modest 
profit on a transaction has been adhered 
to by our company now for more than 
twenty-live years, and while we have no 
formula for success, we believe that no 
small measure of credit should go to that 
policy. 

( Vrtainlv ii v. i.- the vital spark in thr- 
eady years which flamed into life as time 
wont on. 

It was Emerson, I think, who said 
that institution was but the lengthened 
shadow of a man It seems so, in look- 
ing backward over the years, in our com- 
pany. J. C. Penney began the present 
structure with a volume not at all re- 
markable in present day reckoning, but 
that volume has been multiplied almost 
six thousand limes while the number of 
stores was being multiplied by a thou- 
sand. 

Builds Organization on Men 

MR. PENNEY began building up his 
organization by building n super- 
structure of men to act as the framework. 
Again, that policy has never been 
changed. The company is still built 
around men. 

Selling, whether in chains or in the most 
independent cms- road- general store, is 
-till and always will be a human process. 
It will be changing, and the men must 
change in methods to keep up. No chain 
can underestimate the importance of 
t raining its men. 

Veteran chain store executives doubt 
that many more giant chains will be cre- 
ated in the near future, except fur pos- 
sible combinations of existing organiza- 
tions. They may come after time has 
shown the present chains unable to meet 
the country's merchandising demands, 
but that will likely be some time away. 
Retailing in the near future, if I may 



venture a prediction, will lie done largely 
by chain .-tores and by independents, 
grouped together for buying. Some 
wholesalers are having success in increas- 
ing volume for themselves and for their 
customers by acting as buying agent- fur 
a number of retailers. They have gone 
part of the way toward establishing a 
chain. They have no central authority. 
Each unit is privately owned. 

One-Profit System 

IT HAS U'cn said that the chain is in 
reality a wholesale house with retail 
outlets. This is not strictly true, lis ware- 
housing must be efficient — more so even 
than that of the average wholesaler, but, 
the distinction is even broader. 

Chain store men believe that there 
should be but one profit between the man- 
ufactured article and the purchaser, ami 
that a reasonable, modest profit. If a 
chain store does that, it certainly may 
lay claim to sound economic fortification, 
for it makes the dollar purchase more 
That makes the dollar worth more and 
that is another way of saying that it con- 
tributes to prosperity. 

I have sometimes been asked to name 
the types of selling that offer us the 
stiffest competition. A chain is by no 
means untouched by competition. It 
gets all there is. Other chains are very 
likely to be our friendliest but keenest 
trade adversaries. 

The poor downtrodden independent for 
whom the public is sometimes asked to 
sheil a tear by sympathetic but misguided 
editors, is by no means an inactive selling 
agent. He is lighting for business early 
and late, and has many tools which the 
chain lacks with which to whack us. 
Often he has the impetus of an earlier 
start. 

Department stores are always in the 
economic race. Throughout the whole 
country, mail-order selling is constantly 
lighting for a part of the consumer's 
dollar. 

In one mid-western county, a mail- 
order house used to send out its cata- 
logues by the freight-car load. Wo were 
gratified to learn recently that the ship- 
ment hail been cut down until now they 
were shipping only part of a carload at 
a time. Competition is not always seen, 
but it is always felt. 

A story of what one of our stores did 
for a competitor is told by Godfrey M 
Lebhar, Editor, Chain Store Age, in a 
recent speech. 

A West Coast dry goods retailer pros- 
pered not in spite of J. C. Penney com- 
petition, but because of it. 

The merchant in question bought the 
store from a man who hail hoard thai 
the J. C. Penney Company was coming 
and who decided to let someone else hav< 
t he experience of lighting a large chain. 

Several months after the newcomer 
took jrossession, sure enough our com 
pany opened a few doors away. The 
dependent stuck to his guns, played up 
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William the Cat makes a non-stop flight 



Mr. ^ angle hud no business to drop-kick William, 
who was a devoted father and a social asset. 

It started when Clarence the Cashier brought 
in a hill for paper towels. 

'*Hoity loity." roared Mr. Wangle. "Is there 
no limit to this w ishy-washing? 75,00ft paper 
towels! Is this a factory or a goat farm? 

"A pox on these non-skid face blotters! They 
shred on your whiskers. There is 
never one iii the ruck. Half the 
time I wipe my face on my under- 
shirt. - ' 

Mr. Wangle brushed the foam from 
his mouth. '"How much is I he hill?*' 
he said. 

"One hundred dollars," said Clar- 
ence meekly. 




William the Cat sailed gracefully out the window* 

Such cal -kicking is fearfully bad taste. Mr. 
Wangle should have known how easy it was to 
Sani-Dri these needless, constant leaks in his 
budget. 

Fur Sain-Dri, winch dries face and hands hy 
electrically warmed air— quickly, comfortably and 
far less harsh]} — saves hundreds of yearly dollars 
wherever there is a washroom. (Knees, factories 
and hotels the country over say that 
Sani-Dri pays for itself in an amaz- 
ingly short lime. 

Abooklel 'ill t ingTowel Rills Every- 
where'' will give you all the facls. 
Send for it — you'll he glad you did. 

Sfitt i-/)i'r l)t fistful 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

Suite 302, 209 \\. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 



Cuts Towel Bills 
50% to 90% 





For Drying 
Hands and Face 
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IMPORTANT FIRST IMPRESSION 




You need only to be on the merest 
speaking terms with human nature 
to know how so often it is guided 
by first impressions. 

And nowadays, with time for 
personal contacts daily lessening, 
you are forced to rely upon your 
letters to make many of your first 
contacts with outsiders — to make 
these important first impressions. 

There's a distinction in the 
appearance and texture of an 
appropriately designed letterhead 
on Crane's Bond that quite defi- 
nitely hints to the recipient that 
the sender is a person of some 
consequence. Crane's Bond sug- 
gests importance and stability as 
clearly as docs the marble facade 
of a new bank building. 

Ask your engraver or printer 
to submit samples of Crane's Bond 
with the distinctive Crane envel- 
opes to match. A comparison 
with the next best paper is to 
most persons impressive enough. 



Crane's Bond 

CRANE & CO. INC . D ALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

II/,, j. a-rilm.j to C«»N» A C'l., | SI.. v U„.r m.i,f',"i Vu(ii,;,'< /ImiMil 
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i In- linos wo did not c:irry, featured Serv- 
ian which wo wore not giving and put 
ii]) the sort of fighting competition any 
retailer r;in muster il be will only exert 
himself. As a result, this independent 
fiit toned on the business wc brought to 
his doors. 

He ilnt so well that several years later 
In- I might the building in which both 
-inns wore located. When the lease ot 
our company expired live years ago our 
landlord, this independent merchant, 
turned down a larger offer for a lease and 
renewed ours, because he did not want to 
lose the benefit of the business our com- 
pany developed for him. 

Competition Is Life 

/~vNE OF the duel contributing caom 
to waste in distribution today is tin- 
retailer who has no business in retailing, 
figuratively and literally. He just gum- 
up the works. Competition is a life-giving 
i|iiality when it is worth while, but dead- 
ening when it is stupid and stubborn. 
There arc Mo many merchants today to 
serve America efficiently, and there is no 
justification, rhyme, or reason to retail- 
ing save efficient serving of a communi- 
ty's needs. 

If the charge be true that chain com- 
petition drive* many independents out of 
business, then real merchants should be 
glad of it, for the chains ure performing a 
service for them, in helping to get rid of a 
lot of dead hands in the retail scheme of 
things. 

The enemy of chain stores in every 
town is tli3 enemy of every good mer- 
chant. It is undeniable that to the ex- 
tent to which chain .-lores offer clean com- 
pel u ion, they make an economic contri- 
bution. 

A statistical organization recently said 
thai out of one million five hundred thou- 
sand retailers, one million of them are just 
eking out an existence and that many are 
doing business on a losing basis. Their 
existence constitutes an economic loss to 
the community. 

The failing merchant not only loses 
his own capital, but the community lose* 
its capital and its opportunity for em- 
ployment as well. It is better for the it! 
di\ idual and the community that the lie 
ing merchant go into a field prodw-tiv 
en, nigh to make his living, so that his liv- 
ing shall not enine out of an accumulate 
capital representing his own and that 
the ' oniniuniiy combined. Unless his .-it 
nation is promptly corrected, a losu 
merchant lives on his town. 

There i* no escape from that propos 
lion. 

(.'liable to meet chain competitic 
over the counter, local merchants mus 
get over the habit of trying to me 
it with legislation and regulation. It doe 
nut seem American, on the face of it, tha 
.-necess and efficiency should be penalized. 
There is no doubt that fair play will rule 
ultimately. 

If you are wondering about the sucee 
of any chain, look at the men back of 
The system is important, but man is 
wavs more vital than method. 
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TiE Addressograph representative brings to you 
methods of cutting expense, securing more business 
and increasing profits. The experiences of thou' 
eands of Addressograph users, engaged in more than 
3,000 lines of activities, are at his command. 

B;ick of him stands the Addressograph Research Bureau, 
combing the nation for detailed information regarding 
profitable ways of using Addressograph equipment. 

He is a specialist in the huge work of increasing net 
profits by reducing costs of imprinting, listing and ad- 
dressing modern business forms — whether they be 
direct mail campaigns, record forms, payroll checks, 
shipping tags, factory production forms or any of the 
multitude of Addressograph applications outlined on 
the Profit Analysis Sheet, 

The Addressograph representative is qualified by reason 
of his own years of training in an organisation built 
during the past 35 years to render a service that helps 
business make more money. He is equipped to lay be- 
fore you, without obligation, a story of Addressograph 
service that has been an important part in building prof' 
its in thousands of large and small business institutions. 

It will be to your advantage to have the Profit 
Analysis Sheet checked in every department of your 
business. Keep in mind that thousands upon thou- 
sands of users imprint, list and address 165 distinct 
business forms with Addressograph equipment 10 
to 50 times faster than with pen or typewriter. This 
gives you a conception of the many profitable ways 
in which the Addressograph is being used. Our 
representative will explain the methods adaptable 
to your particular business. 

A request from you will receive the prompt attention 
of our Research Bureau. 

Sales and strike agtnciei in the principal ritin if tht world 

Aiii>RLssooRArn Company, 901 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO 
('..' ■ Toronm, Vancouver, Mnntrcal. Eumftan tieuii -fiit 
and fatter)! Luuduii, England. 
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❖ More than an Addressing Machine 



M.icluncft for every 
■ire andkinclof buffaCM. 
Prices /rum .-. ■ to S-HGO. 
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The Wholesaler Must Fight Back 



By ROBERT R. ELLIS 

I'rcMtlvit, Thv Heuig-Ellis Drug Company, Memphis, Tetiiteuee 



I THINK I have found the origin of 
the stigma upon the wholesaler — 
r i lie is a useless interloper, a 
superfluous expense dogging the 
channel* of distribution, a barnacle on the 
ship of commcri'f. It is in connection 
with the fanning industry. In the dim 
dead past, farmers shipped carload* of 
cabbages, or a carload of eggs, chickens 
or strawberries, to a produce middleman 
or wholesaler. 

The farmers had no representation nor 
organization and usually got. a report back 
that the chickens all had the cholera, the 
, J,]. v ■ i 1 in ii, ilie strawlierries had 
to be dumped into the sewerage with the 
request accompanying the report to send 

1)11 tu help delray the expense oi wri- 
ting rid of the debris. 

1 know in my home town, Memphis, 
Tennessee, this practice got so bad and 
it gave the town such an unfavorable 
reputation, that it hurt business gener- 
ally and a city ordinance was passed pro- 
tecting the farmers against such practices. 
1 wish to disavow putting any stigma 
upon the produce merchants of today. 

Since there is no other rudiment iry 
cause, I have come to the conclusion that 
it is this stigma that by inertia we whole- 
salers have allowed to fall upon our 
shoulders and give a bad name tu all 
wholesalers and make people think that 
we are not necessary and are a bad lot, un- 
tie cssary in the channels of distribution. 

Wholesalers Arc Necessary 

TI1E fault is our own in complacently 
allowing such erroneous charges to go 
unchallenged. We allowed ourselves to 
become the goat for every shortcoming. I 
am a wholesaler and 1 am proud of it; 
my l»y is today training for the service 
of a wholesaler. I do not know of any 
division of industry subject to fewer haz- 
ards nor whose posit ion is more secure or 
has a brighter future. The very fact that 
through till these years of criticism we 
-nil live and breathe at all is sufficient 
evidence 1 hat we are absolutely necessary 
and that we cannot be dest roved. It is 
true, however, that many of the wives of 
wholesalers have ijeen widows for fifteen 
years and don't know it. 

Live wholesalers have, however, quit 
holding dead stocks in the name of serv- 
ice to fill :ui order that coin. - nin e m six 
month- or a year, or two years, which the 
manufacturers themselves have long since 
abandoned. 

Something better has taken its place, 
else n would be a live one All business 
iini-t !ia\e turnover in order to profit. 




"MANY of the wives of whole- 
salers have been widows for fif- 
teen years and have not known 
it. W'e have allowed (Mutative* to 
be the goat too long. I am proud 
to be a wholesaler; live ones 
absolutely cannot he destroyed.' 



The necessity of reducing stocks and 
yet supplying the demand forcibly put 
forward one of the greatest truths in 
profit making, quirk turnover of mer- 
chandise. 

Quirk turnnv er of men handise is. in the 
public interest. It was a life-saver for 
wholesalers :,uil retailers. In the end it 
will be helpful to manufacturers. Quick 
turnover makes for sanitation, freshness, 
quick pay, few credit losses, few bank- 
ruptcies, larger profits. I could prove 
this in many ways. 

Here is a simple illustration that has 
•tne short comings, but is worthy of 
thought. If one were to purchase for $1 
true valtW merchandise and keep that 
article so purchased on his shelf for twelve 
months and would sell it for $2 his ap- 
parent margin or gross profit would lie 
.+ 1 .(HI. As a matter of fact considering his 
earning charges he litis actually lost 
money and the public has suffered 

i Hi I he other h md, if lie had sold that 
article the week he bought it for $1.11), 
thus saving for the purchaser $0.90, and 
each week thereafter for f>2 weeks would 
reinvest and resell on the same basis, at 
the cm! hi the year hi-' profits would be 
$o/J0 igauist $1 IH) Thus he would have 
saved the public $-Jti Ml 



U! course, anything ran be carried loo 
far, bill hand-to-mouth buying kepi the 
stream of commerce flowing, a small 
-tn mi at liliirs, hut nevertheless (lowing. 

Ilv what right do manufacturers claim 
that wholesalers should underwrite l heir 
operat urns iii advance? Why is it the 
wholesaler's responsibility to insure their 
financial success and prosperity by mass 
buying, by overbuying, by advance buy- 
in';, in order that they may know just 
when, just how much of a commodity to 
manufacture? 

Must Run His Own Business 

O I t'll a privilege is not given the w hole- 
's-' saler in the disposing iif his merchan- 
dise He must rely upon his own judg- 
ment, in his interpretation of the trend of 
the tunes and upon his general business 
acumen. More and more I see as a great 
necessity for the wholesaler that he should 
run his own business and not allow any 
other human being to run it for him and 
get down to real work. He must quit 
trying to hire so-called experts at so much 
per diem to come in and do his work for 
him. Success does not come that way. 

There is a second industry w hich whole- 
. I' i- invade that I warn them lo stay 
away from; that is banking. It is high 
lone that all divisions of industry should 
i|int imposing upon bankers, attempting 
tu make supermen of ihem. They are 
pi-t average men and nothing more aid 
have their own troubles. 

They are expected to know all about 
production, alioiit manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, consumers, and in all of 
their various varieties. And the pity of 
it is that some bankers have gotten to 
think it is true themselves. I am aston- 
ished that some bankers -hmild advocate 

that wholesalers become financial insti- 
tutions nnil i i ■! nit it their failure that, they 
do not become such. 

If each converter or manufacturer had 
one salesman and only one, it would be 
a physical impossibility for the retailer 
even though he were three persons in one 
in given even casual consideration to an 
hundredth part of the presentations of 
the tens of thousands ol manufacturers' 
representatives in an effort to sell their 
merchandise. The present condition of 
change is merely the survival of the fit- 
test. We arc a nation of individualists 
We built op the greatest Republic in the 
whole world and it was because we are 
individualists. 

Half of the population of the United 
Stales is in rural communities and towns 
under 2,500 population. Most of thes 
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MADE BY EM.IN 



To secure watch -designs reflecting the Paris mode and 
manner, Elgin consulted three French stylists of the Paris* 
G ra M < I Co u tu re . * . M ada 1 1 u ■ J r 1 1 n f , M ada rue Char 1< * 1 1 e, 
creative mind de la ma is on Pre met. Madame Arties modiste 
ires matlerne. Under the personal guidance of each of these 
internationally famous women a special, moderne y dainty 
wrist watch has been created, 

Never before such an exquisite watch, such a chic and sty Eeful 
watch. ..such an utterly reliable and faithful watch for 835! 



■ . . And a real Elgin \ Which means a trustworthy timekeeper. 
The ca*e U fashioned w ith jade, black or rubv enamel. The 
movement is Elgin through and through . . . with the Elgin 
guarantee. The hitherto undreamed of low price is only pos- 
sible because of Elgin efficiency and ElginV great pnnhiciion 
. ■ . A practical, dependable timekeeper of enduring accuracy, 
as well as a beautiful piece of jewelry. These Elgin Puri- 
sienne models are now on display at all jewelers at - - ■ 
Elgin National Wateh Company. Elgin, U, S. A, 
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THE I'ltl Ml I . . . W 1,. „ Prrnirl B i»r thai intern*- 
Imnally famoua fruit Im Kjar^annr In the- wnrlil, tnurt 
wnmrn <if tfit* hum montlr Mr»*nl the name and >tore 
1U« frurk. Thi» ■ I iu 1 • ha» ni»w ■ptiu»i>red this urw 
Elgin model. A genuine Elfin •■*••.. 135 



THE MADAME AC\ES . . . Thr«ii|:hi«M the * at ui, 
\* ihionahle wnrlil thrnamenf MkiIiiic \fznr*,ln moWnfe, 

MlUMtfl f«r <*ne tiling, ehic, c i i i- mt ' Now -f,- )■ i ■ 

pi*ni America her com r ptiori of* wrist walch, eujiurl 
encrusted, Uclicalcly tUuJclctt 5 Jj 



THE MAPAME JENPiY ... In tbia r*qtii«n [ 

watch, thrgreat Ymntrnuturtirr lia<> caught lltr I *ptnl 
of tin- nirulrm BtOMh The e**e it fanhionrtl with jad«« 
black «r ruby enamel. The mnvrmrul it Elfiu <*hlr.b 
mi- .mi- watch ut *lbi ■■ ui I i ... 135 
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om mencements 
Pens and Pencils 



Alluring as 
Youth Itself 

RADIANTLY beautiful in their 
two-tone ripple colorings, 
these new Waterman's 
fountain pens and pencils de- 
light the eyes ol thousands of 
American boys and girls — and 
appraising parents — especially 
at Commencement time. 

Always the lirst choice of 
students the world over. The 
one faithful writing companion 
of childhood and old age, 
Waterman's now ascends the 
country's graduation platforms 
in the soft but sensible color- 
ings of summer. 

As a Commencement or class 
promotion gift. Waterman's 
continues unsurpassed in en- 
during acceptability. And for 
the older folks they oiler in a 
wide variety of models the same 
superior qualities which have 
satisfied millions for more than 
forty years. 
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COMBINATION SETS 

Pen and Pencil in Attractive Gift Box 
Large Si:e S7.00 Smaller Si:e $5.50 






Colored 
fMppURubber 

Pens 
$4.00 and $5.00 

Pencils 
$1.50. mj $2.00 



ARD RL'BBtR it supenor to ill 
other •)!>!• rials lor lountam pen 
holders. It is stainless, light, 
resilicni and in'Ufrt perfect writing 
com Ion. 

When produced in two-lone colore as 
illustrated above — RippleRlugreen, 
Ripple-Olive and Ripple-Rose— it ac- 
quires new and unexpected beauties. 

Other Waterman's feature* ol these 
beautiiul new pens are the 14-carat 
gold point, patented spoon-leed, sell-fill- 
ing device that locks, pocket clip-cap, pro- 
tective lip-guard, and large ink capacity. 



L. E. Waterman Company 

1VI llfo«J*av. New York 
Chicago, BfMion. SanFrarwLi-p, Mucmc«t 
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towns arc too small to be covered by the 
manufacturer or his salesman. This p;i rt 
of our population, if the wholesaler were 
eliminated, would not have the opportu- 
nity to select their requirements from a 
very large assortment. I wonder how 
many manufacturers would send their 
representative to small villages. 

Yet thousands and thousands of people 
who have the advantage of travel, of con- 
siderable learning and understanding and 
the wherewithal with which to gratify 
their most extravagant desires live in 
towns of four or five hundred or less pop- 
ulation. Here the wholesaler steps in with 
Ins salesman and brines Lis knowlcdcc of 
the prevailing styles in new merchandise, 
new selling plans which make it possible 
for the small-town retailer to supply the 
needs of his consuming public quite as 
well as his brother in the large cities. 

Asset for Quick Turnover 

A WHOLESALER'S stockrooms should 
be the retailer's warehouse. Even' 
retailer is a millionaire in his own right if 
he only knew it, because there are million- 
and millions of .-tuck in the wholesaler's 
warehouse, any item of which is his and 
all he has to do is ask for it. If this asset 
and privilege were exclusively used in 
buying for quick turnover, many of the 
ills that now beset distributors would be 
eliminated. 

The wholesaler is absolutely indispen- 
sable, but the great problem is to teach 
both the retailer and the manufacturer 
how to get the most out of him. 

Wholesalers must get rid of the price 
bugbear. Price maintenance is vitally es- 
sential. "Price fixing" is out of the ques- 
tion. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
wholesaler as set up today with the in- 
ii'lligi'iiei- he h-.,. >|" .ipplieil in I he opera- 
tion! of his business, can meet any class 
of competition on common ground, if, I 
say, he will give only the services that the 
respective divisions of his competition 
render. This applies to buying clubs, the 
mutuals, the chain stores and the mail or- 
der houses. 

There hiis been suggested the "forma- 
tion of an Association of Wholesalers from 
varied industries." We each now have 
our individual trade Association, and 1 
flunk, on mature consideration, that 
wholesalers will agree thai l lie Chamber 
of Commerce of the I'nited States fairly 
well represents the kind of an organi/a- 
tion suggested; it is available, it is already 
organized, it is functioning; its founders 
builded better than I hey knew. The thou- 
sands of performances of iue.-t unable 
value to business and to the public proves 
the efficiency of this, the greatest organi- 
zation representing t lie greatest group of 
business men in the world, the American 
IlusmesH Men, and it measures up to every 
requirement of the present and every ex- 
pectancy of the future. 

It has never failed the American Busi- 
ness Man and in thus performing it has 
never lost sight of its earliest and stroiiR- 
est foundation stone and that is that if it 
is not for the interest of the public it is 
not for the interest of business. 



Reduce your automobile 
insurance costs 



PLACE your insurance 
with a company whose 
policyholders have nev- 
er failed in forty-one years to 
receive a refund of at least one- 
fifth of the premium they have 
paid. The latest dividend rate 
of the American Mutual is 2 2 "... 

Accidents cost time and 
money , . . American Mutual 
engineers have succeeded in 
improving the accident records 
of many of our policyholders. 
"The Man at the Wheel" con- 
tains a few simple rules that 
will help you and your driver 
. . . just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 





W'orkmcti'i 
ComjKHiatton 




Automobile 

Inmrmme* 



American 
mutual 




Semi thus coupon for "The Man at the Wheel" 

Please send me your booklet "The Man at the Wheel" and 
full information and rates about automobile insurance. 



Make of car _Year 

Number of pleasure cars 

My insurance expires 

Name —Address 



_ Model or Typc_ 
of trucks 



To the American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Dallas Presents 

to American Industry 
a true picture of the 
Six Bi I lio)i Dollar 
Ma rkei of the £f / rat 
Southwest} 





IT IS an accepted fact that industry 
follows population and buying 
power when raw materials and other 
basic factors make possible successful 
operation. 

This being true, American industry 
will be interested in this six billion 
dollar, self-contained market of 12 
million people, known as the South- 
west---Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

The messages that Dallas will 
present to American Industry about 
the Southwest with Dallas as the log- 
ical center, will all be based on facts. 
No half-truths or propaganda will 
be resorted to. 

Back of these messages and sup- 
porting the facts will be authentic 
data supplied through recent exhaus- 
tive surveys made by two of America's 
leading industrial engineering firms. 

Thar the Southwest isaseparate and 
distinct market that should be served 
from u ithin is already recognized by 
hundreds of far sighted institutions 
now profitably operating here. 



The object of this advertisement 
and others to follow is to present 
these facts to others who should be 
interested and who can profit thereby. 

Dallas has for distribution to 
interested executives seven distinct 
pieces of literature. They are: 1. 
Market map covering all cities and 
towns and all formsof transportation. 
2. Market analysis-growth of market, 
population, income, etc. 3- Serving 
the Southwest from Dallas-distribu- 
tion of population and buying power 
—comparison with other markets. 4. 
Manufacturing facilities including 
labor, power, fuel, raw materials, 
taxation, factory sites, analysis 
of existing industries and manufac- 
turing opportunities. 5. Dallas as a 
city in which to live. 6. Growth of 
Dallas. 7. Texas corporation laws. 

Your inquiry will bring any or all 
of this illuminating and informative 
literature. Please address: 

Industrial Dallas, Inc. 

1 1(H Chamber of Commerce Building 

Dallas 



Dallas 
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DALLAS 

Pays a Deserved Tribute 

to TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA 
ARKANSAS 
and LOUISIANA 

Thii ads'crtiiement is paid for by 
Dallas, but ii is about the great 
Southwest. All that Dallas if or 
hopes to be is due to this six billion 
dollar market she serves. 

Dallas' growth from 100,000 in 
1910 to 280,000 today is because 
the Southwest has made this growth 
possible. 

The BoMpWMC produces more 
than one-hall of the American cut- 
ton; more than 60'i ut the petro- 
leum and more than three-fourths 
of the mohair. 

Tesras leads the nation in agricul- 
ture^ — its farm crops totaling more 
than a billion dollars annually. 

Add to this more than two bil- 
lion dollars in manufactured prod- 
ucts and appro* imatcty a billion 
dollars in mineral products and we 
have sound reasons for 
the intense interest of 
industry in this rich 
territory as well as the 
reason for the trend of 
population swinging co- 
ward the Southwest. 
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How the Biggest Beyer Buys 



By WILLIS J. BALLINGER 



G 



[RARD STEV- 
ENS is presi- 
dent of a cor- 
poration sell- 
ing supplies to the Govern- 
ment. Like most men of 
his type, he is quick to see 
waste whether of time, 
money, or man power. Every 
month he holds a general confer- 
ence with his subordina i es and 
makes a house-cleaning survey. 

He knows another corporation 
many times larger and more im- 
portant than his own. It is a cor- 
poration which has several unique 
characteristics. 1' never has to 
lear adversity. It spends billions 
of dollars. Its chances of failure 
are negligible, although its board 
of directors is often at odds with 
the president. 

There are no monthly searches 
for waste. There is no unity of 
command, no flexibility of move- 
ment 10 meet an emergency. II 
extravagance is detected, a long 
wrangle is likely to ensue. It is the 
great corporation of Government. 

Stevens has been interested for years 
in promoting businesslike methods in 
this corporation. He and other business 
leaders have been gratified by the spirit 
of economy which has laid hold of our 
Government in the last five or six years. 
Like every business man, Stevens has a 
direct interest in the welfare of the cor- 
poration of government. He has a tax- 
payer's interest, but he has another even 
mure vital one. In his business Stevens 
has been close enough to government to 
make careful observations of its business 
rapai-il ics. 

Just the other day Stevens made his 
monthly survey of his own corporation , 
The only suggestion was for 1 lie elimina- 
tion of certain printing at a saving of 
$100 a year or so. But that saving was 
agreed upon and put into effect with a 
minimum of talk. 

Steven's corporation bids an average 
of 300 times a year. A bid is an offer to 
supply certain coods, in certain quan- 
tity, at a certain prire. One, at least, of 
Steven's bids is for goods used by every 




The American Government is one of 
the biggest customers of American 
business. Of the $4,000,000,000 
which each year it collects in taxes it 
pays out no small part for marble build- 
ings, rubber-tipped lead pencils, motor 
trucks, and hundreds of other things. 
But every business man will tell you 
that the desirability of a customer is not 
measured alone by the amount he buys. 
His buying methods play a part. 

What are the Government's buying 
methods? Complicated, Mr. Ballinger 
finds, moving towards more efficient 
methods but still far from them 



department of the Government. In mak- 
ing this one bid Stevens' corporation 
has to make offers separately to hun- 
dreds of purchasing agents. In Stevens' 
own corporation there is only one pur- 
chasing department. 

In the War Department alone there 
are hundreds of separate purchasing 
agents, although in the Navy Depart- 
ment there is a general purchasing 
agency which does nine-tenths of all 
purchasing for the department. The 
Navy has a few stations outside of 
Washington where supplies are purchas- 
able in an emergency and in small quan- 
tities. But the great majority of these 
stations maintain no large field force. 

Why, reflected Stevens, should two 
departments of the Government, show 
such an astounding difference in admin- 
istrative method? And yet Stevens 
knows that the corporation of govern- 
ment is the corpora t tun where the 
archaic and the up-to-date often live 
side by side. 

Stevens calculated that it took one 



clerk two hours to fill oul 
an average bid completely. 
So lie mull iphed I wo hours 
by the hundreds of sepa- 
K^- rate purchasing agents and 
the total of hundreds of 
hours of clei ical wmk rep- 
resented the time taken by 
Stevens' corporation to fill out 
only one of its bids to the Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, not all of the. bids of 
Stevens' corporal ion go to all of 
the purchasing agents of the Gov- 
ernment, but a great, majority of 
them go to at least two or three 
purchasing agents. Stevens be- 
lieves that the hundreds of sepa- 
rate purchasing agents of the 
government could be reduced 
either to one general purchasing 
agent for the whole Government ; 
<>r if, as military experts contend, 
the purchasing departments of the 
War and Navy must be kept sep- 
arate, to three at most. 

If this were done, his corpora- 
t ion would save a great many hun- 
dred hours of clerical work on one 
of its bids alone. 

Stevens' corporation could save mate- 
rially in other ways if the Government 
would consolidate its purchasing agen- 
cies. Practically every time it bids it 
has to put up a bid bond issued by a 
surety company as a guarantee that a 
corporation will enter into a contract if 
its bid is accepted. For each bond a 
surety company charges $2.50. On one 
bid, therefore, of Stevens' corporation, 
$2.50 must be multiplied by hundreds 
of different purchasing agents. One bid 
costs Stevens' corporation hundreds of 
dollars, of which nine-tenths could be 
saved under any reasonable consolida- 
tion scheme. 

And if the consolidation of the pur- 
chasing departments of the Government 
would be an immediate pecuniary gain 
to Stevens' corporation and the many 
other corporations doing business with 
the Government, it would also be a 
prompt dollars-and-eents gain for gov- 
ernmental economy. One expert calcu- 
lated that 40 per cent of the- present 



The New Remington-Noiseless is the 
typewriter of today — for two decisive reasons, 
-jf It is noiseless — the only noiseless typewriter, 
jt* Ic is, in every feature, a better writing machine. «An The 
very construction which makes it noiseless establishes new and 
higher standards ofwork and service. ^The Remington-Noiseless 
is built throughout with a mechanical precision without a parallel 
in typewriter manufacture. It must be, to eliminate friction and 
insure its quiet operation. And this same construction insures its 
superiority in every other operating feature. The Remington- 
Noiseless has a lightness of touch and an ease of operation which 
are a revelation to every stenographer. It is swift beyond compari- 
son, its work is exceptional for its beauty, and above all, it is durable. 
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touch - it produces 

a distinctive 
letter Quietly 

THE New Remington-Noiseless is the modern typewriter — 
the only writing machine which supplies one of the greatest 
needs of modern business life — Quietness. The use of the 
Remington-Noiseless gives freedom from typewriter din and 
clatter, freedom to concentrate, freedom to think, to plan, to 
execute, freedom to work, without disturbance or interruption. 
And the net result is a higher measure of efficiency for every 
office worker, a*^ Superior in every feature, built on prin- \ 
ciples which insure longer life and better service, it is the 
only completely efficient typewriter because, it is NOISELESS. 

Many of the greatest business institutions realizing the 
necessity of quietness have installed the Remington-Noiseless. 
Their satisfaction is attested through continued and increas- 
ing use of these machines. ^ Stenographers operating this 
machine have found that they can do more and better work 
with less effort and maintain an even production with no 
afternoon shading off. ^ To know and appreciate fully 
the mechanical, superiorities of this machine and its noise 
lessness, have one placed in your offices for a few days* trial. 
Telephone the Remington Rand Business Service in your city 
or write us at Remington Rand Building. Buffalo, New York. 




Remington Rand 

BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 

REMINGTON ■ KARDEX • SAFE-CABINET - DALTON • POWERS 
KALAMAZOO ■ BAKER-VAWTER • LI N E-ATI M E • LIBRARY BUREAU 

Bub in' ass Snmrn Inc. please mention Xatton't Hatittfgf 
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"Heard tin; good n 
Diiffus finally cleared tin- water hole." 

"Must have surprised the turtle* 
he's bombarded for thirty-one long 
year-!" 

"Oh, they were all do« n in the sill 
— trying to hatch out ihe first eight 
halls lie drove. Hut the old man will 
probably present us with a new club 
house, Tickled lo death."' 

'•What (rot him over— some favor- 
ing hurricane': 1 "' 

"Not at all — the Silver King! Doug 
Smith lolil the old man he'd have lo 
stop making high land out of our 
only water hole — lent him a Silver 
King and my how it worked!"' 

"How could even the King reform 
that ancient slice and hook addict:*" 
"Psychology, my dear hov. is no re- 
specter of ages, 'i oung or old, the so 
called duh merely tries too hard. 
And the conlidcnce that comes to 
every man v> lien he's pla\ ing the hest 
hall made gives him more distance, 
belter direction, .-.mailer scores! The 
King takes one great uncertainty out 
of tin- uncertain game. Its use is the 
hest piece ol golfing p-vchologv 1 

know!" sitT<x Ki»g- 

Brg V. S. P.c Off. 
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JOIIX WANAMAKEB 

Wliol«-:iIr (»«>ll Distributors 
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{HTKonnrl of the Government's numerous 

purchasing air- ix ii— could lie eliminated 
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sundry other economies. 

And Stevens has another vivid illus- 
tration of governmental chaos in mind. 
One of the most useful services that 
government renders today is to furnish 
business '.'.nh daily statistics on the In nd 
of business and trade. But this infor- 
mation doesn't come into Stevens' office 
in the form of a single pamphlet which 
brings together the total statistical find- 
ings of the Government. Instead, statis- 
tical information comes mailed into 
Stevens' corporation from an amazing 
Dumber of sources. This puzzled Stev- 
ens, and he did a little questioning. He 
found that there were twelve separate 
bureaus collecting statistics on accidents 
located in widely distributed buildings 
and that there were ten different bu- 
reaus gathering facts on the prices of 
commodities. 

Gets All the Prices 

r p > SAY that any or all of these 6 I t» 
*• finding agencies should he abolished 
nr that could )» consolidated would he 
unfair, but the list of, say, the agencies 
dealing with statistics of prices has an 
interest. Here it is, and necessarily 
complete : 

1. Import and export prices. Burcnu 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

2. Retail prices of commodities. De- 
partment of Labor, 

3. Prices of metals. Bureau of Minis. 
Department of Commerce. 

4. Prices of crops raised on reclaimed 
areas. Department of the Interior. 

a I.uiub'i Forestry S< rvin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

6. General price statistics. Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

7. Statistics of prices of industries under 
investigation. Federal Trade Commission. 

8. Statistics of prices of industries under 
investigation. Tariff Commission. 

D. Survey of Current Businc-s Bun hi 
of the Census. Department of Commerce. 

10 Farm prices. Bureau of Aaricultuural 
Economics. Department of Agriculture. 

In all, Stevens discovered that there 
are over one hundred separate hunaus 
dealing with problems of statistics. An 
investigator trying to run down statis- 
tical information pertaining to a prob- 
lem of business would have to wander 
many miles through numbers of build- 
ings for information. 

But multiplication in bills and appar- 
ent confusing in gathering statistics are 
not the only things which set the busi- 
ness man dealing with the Government 
to wondering why. 

For instance, the Federal Government 
undertakes a great many engineering 
enterprises — building public roads and 
highways, erecting buildings, dredging 
rivers and harbors, conducting engiticer- 
inc tests of materials used in industry, 
surveying lands, draining swamps: 

\t present the Government ha- thirty- 



six independent engineer forces scat- 
tered through ten executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies. One 
suggestion that has been made i- that 
the Department of Interior lie used as 
the basis for a Department of Public 
Works, in which all the engineering 
activities of the Federal Government 
might be boused under one roof. 

Out of the thirty-six independent bu- 
reaus, offices and commissions doing 
engineering work for the Government 
only seven are concentrated in the In- 
terior Department. These are the Geo- 
logical Survey, Bureau of Declamation, 
the Alaskan Railroad, the National Park 
Service, the General Land Office, the 
Office of Indian Affairs, and the Admin- 
ist r:i1 li Hi of Alaska and Hawaii. But, 
though there is this present nucleus for 
a Department of Public Works in ihe 
Interior Department, these .seven related 
divisions are tucked away in different 
parts of the spacious Interior Building 
and carry on very separate existences. 
Their engineering staffs in many cases 
perform similar, perhaps identical, work 
in surveying, erection of buildings, con- 
struction of roads and highways. 

Outside of the Interior Department 
the Government's engineering activities 
are many and arc spread through many 
offices. 

In the Agricultural Department there 
are engineering staffs in the Bureau of 
Public Roads and Forest Service. 

In ihe War Department there nre many 
engineering forces. There is the engi- 
neering staff of the Office of Chief of 
Engineers, of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, of the Califor- 
nia Debris Commission, of the Super- 
visor of the Harbor of New York. 

Other engineering forces are: Northern 
and Northwestern Lakes Survey; Alas- 
kan Cable and Telegraph System; Na- 
tional Military Parks Commission; In- 
land Waterways Commission; Bureau of 
Insular Affairs; Construction Service of 
the Quartermaster General; and Di-'riet 
Engineer. 

Sanitation Engineers 

IN THE Treasury Depart men t are two 
important engineering staffs — the Of- 
fice of the Supervising Architect and the 
Public Health Service. The Supervis- 
ing Architect plans and builds public 
buildings of all kinds, hospitals and 
lighthouses. The Public Health Service, 
with seven divisions, carries out scientific 
engineering measures to suppress epi- 
demics aud works in rural sanitation. 

In ihe Department of Commerce 
there are four divisions engaged in engi- 
neering work. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey survevs the coasts of the United 
States, the Bureau of Mines and the 
Bureau of Standards engage entensively 
in engineering problems relating to min- 
ing safety, gov ernment tests for the con- 
struction of standards and their applica- 
tion to industry, and the Bureau «i 
Lighthouses maintains repair forces. 
In the Navy Department there is the 
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PRODUCTION 
COSTS are lower 
in these buildings 



customers 
say:- 

"There has been nothing done to this 
R I'M roof since its erection and it is 
in A-l shape." — The Bulkird Machine 
Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

"The upkeep on our walls and roofs 
has been negligible." — Coxe Travel- 
ing Grate Company, Port Carbon, 
Pennsylvania. 

"For the past eleven years . . . without 
any maintenance cost whatsoever." 
— The Bartlett Hay ward Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

"There has been no maintenance cost 
whatsoever . . . We have had no trou- 
ble from any cause." — The Connecti- 
cut Adamant Plaster Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

"To date we have not expended a 
cent for maintenance . . . the service 
is severe on account of sulphurous 
acid fumes." — The Connecticut Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut. 

"And this without any attention in the 
way of painting or other protection." 
— Corporation Gas and Water Works, 
Retford, England. 



Hey are low 
in first cost.. 
...and low in 
maintenance 




YOU establish part of your manufacturing costs when you erect your build- 
ing. An unchangeable part, too. Every unit of the product you sell must 
carry its share of the cost of that building. 

If your building costs much ... or requires much maintenance . . . the share 
that must be added to your selling price will be large. And that is a serious 
matter, in these days of narrow profit margins per unit of sale. 

No wonder "light construction" is coming into such prominence. Light steel 
framework and light corrugated materials for roofs and sidewalls. Buildings 
that represent a lower initial investment, and a lower charge to manufacturing. 
BUT, be sure the roof and sidewall material you select is durable, long-lived. 
Be sure it is corrosion-proof; and impervious to fumes, chemicals, water . . . 
For therein lies its true value. This type of building can be "written off" your 
books quickly if you make certain that first cost is not continually increased by 
MAINTENANCE. 

You can be sure of that, if you build with RPM (Robertson Protected Metal). 
RPM roofing and siding has lasted for years under the worst of fume condi- 
tions ... in practically every industry here and abroad . . . without maintenance, 
painting, or replacement. 

Are you planning a new building? Or changes in present buildings? Let 
Robertson engineers submit suggestions. They will save you money. Just 
send blueprints or sketches. No obligations. 

H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY * 1st NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH 



ROBERTSON 



WORLD 




WIDE 



BUILDING SERVICE 



Copyright iqiS, H. H. Kobcitson Co* 



IVhen writing to H, If. Ro&rJrsoN Company pha*c mt-ntxon Nation'* IfoyftMM 



partition planning 
service too/ 




nine Service 
tJSta n u fa ctn ring 
In it ailing 

Tare hion« for evrry 
purpuic ..i any price. 



IF you want to "get the most" out of 
your floor space through efficient 
partitioning and at the same time have 
a heautiful partition, call in a Hauser- 
man Partition Specialist. Our service 
has a background of 1 1 years' success- 
ful partitioning experience, of great 
value to you. Consultation involves 
no obligation. Write toduy. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 

Partition Specialists 
6847 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SaUi. Engineer inn and F r« rjan Smirt at Oranchrs 
in Thirteen fnruipal Cicicj 
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Hydrographk Office, which collect!! ami 
disseminates hydrographic and imviga- 
tmn data, provides maps and tailing in- 
formation for the use of navigators, nnd 
there are »t least nine independent es- 
lalilishmenta of the Government using 
engineer staffs. These are the Federal 
1'inv) r ( 'onum-sion ilie I Ulu i- ot Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital; the Panama Canal anil 
Canal Zone, which has to do with large 
engineering problem* alTcctina t Ik < ' ■ i i:i I 
Zone; the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation; the 
Board of Surveys ami Maps, which co- 
ordinates all map-making and surveying 
activities of the Government; the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, which is occupied 
with architectural problems relating to 
public statues, fountains, and mon- 
uments; the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission; the National 
Capital Park Commission, which has 
primary engineering duties in Rock 
Creek, the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers; the American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission. 

Finally, many government depart- 
ments have their own forces for repair, 
alteration and administration. There is 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the 
Navy Department, which doe? consider- 
able construction work, and there is the 
const ruction division ( .f the Veterans' 
Bureau, which does like work. The 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
includes an. architect in charge, a -uper- 
vising engineer, a superintendent of con- 
struction, and civil and plant engineers. 

A contractor engaged in building 
highways and roads might have to keep 
in touch with fifteen independent road- 
building agencies of the Government. 
These are the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Alaska Railroad, the National Park 
Service, the Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Office of the Administration of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the Bureau of Public Road-;, 
the Forest Service, the Di-triet Kngi- 
ncer's Office, the Board of Road Com- 
missioners for Alaska, the National Mili- 
tary Parks Commission, the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Construction Service of 
the Quartermaster General, the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital, the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone Office, the Rock Creek 
and Potomac I'arkw.iv Commission. 



AIXLRMAN 

PARTITIONS 



Variation of Efficiency 

HOW costly this breaking up of the en- 
gineering activities of the Govern- 
ment is in hard cash i- illustrated by a re- 
cent case about which there has been 
considerable gossip. Some time ago the 
Government had to build a number of 
hospitals. Instead of one engineering 
office undertaking this work, it was doled 
out to four bureaus. These were the 
Office of the Supervising Architect, the 
Construction Division of the Veterans' 
Bureau, the Construction Service of the 
Quartermaster General, and the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Navy De- 
lia rt men t. 

All of these engineering Maffs Vi 
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constructing hospitals of practically thr 
BMne size. But the cost of these prac- 
tically identical hospitals varied con- 
siderably. 

But the business may who surveys 
government and at first grows impatient 
learns to realize the essential differences 
between government anil business, lie 
recognizes that government labors under 
political handicaps and that the hand- 
icaps prevent the corporation of govern- 
ment from doing things as a private cor- 
poration would do them. Stevens knows 
from long experience and observation 
that government is politically unfitted 
for many business activities. And he is 
one who, for that reason, among others, 
questions the growing tendency for gov- 
ernment to extend itself into the domain 
of private enterprise. 

The Field for Government 

A GREAT economist drew the line bc- 
** yorul which government should not 
venture in business. He said that there 
were two kinds of businesses — the stand- 
ardized and the progressive, hi the first, 
which coxild be reduced to routine, gov- 
ernment might function. Perhaps such 
an institution is the Post Office. 

Opposed would be such a business as 
the electrical industry. Here new in- 
ventions arc the basis of progress. Quick 
thinking is indispensable because elec- 
trical competition ushers in new inven- 
tions quickly and competitors must be 
on the lookout to keep step with prog- 
ress. Put the electrical industry under 
government, and the source of progress 
— competition, quick adoption of new in- 
ventions, initiative — would be stifled. 

Business depends on new ideas and 
their application. It is conceivable that 
in a socialized society great inventions 
might go on. By great inventions I 
mean those which appeal to imagination 
and fancy. Inventors often work for the 
sheer love of inventing. But this ob- 
servation must be made. Inventing to- 
day has become a very humdrum proc- 
ess. Business depends today on minute 
elaboration of established processes and 
not always on the breaking of new 
ground. These minute elaborations do 
not captivate the imagination. Often- 
times they are deadly uninteresting and 
can only go on if there is an opportunity 
for an individual cash profit. 

Government livc3 an appropriated ex- 
istence. Government cannot fail be- 
cause it has the power to levy anil take. 
Private business depends upon salabil- 
ity; government, on its power to levy on 
the pocketbook of the citizen. 

Business — private business — calls for 
initiative; it is a great tournament of 
ideas. There is less bustle and stir in 
the quiet waters of government, less of 
the immediate quick incentive to cut 
costs and increase profits. In business 
an idea put into operation, if it succeeds, 
means either a saving to a corporation 
or a wider market. 

In any event it means a direct gain to 
a group of people who have to make a 
profit in order to get paid themselves. In 




Ferguson Engineers 
doubled this plants 
and gained four months 
extra output 

A LITTLE over one year ago officials of 
Weatvaco Chlorine Products Inc., were 
compelled to double the output of their large 
West Charleslown plant. They wanted action. 
And the work had to he done without inter, 
ruptiug normal operation. 

It was a tremendous job — rehabilitating and 
enlarging the entire plant — constructing and 
equipping new buildings — designing and build- 
ing one of the largest rotary converter stations 
in the world. 

At first i t wasconsidered a practical im possi bility 
to finish ibe work iu a year. Yet Ferguson con- 
tracted to complete the entire operation in 
that time and at a definite price — and hacked 
the contract with a written, binding guarantee. 

The job was finished in eight months — at a 
great saving under the guaranteed maximum 
cost. And Westvaco gained four months of un- 
hoped-for production in a plant pronounced 
a model of chemical plant construction. 

Only by the direct action obtainable through 
one complete engineering and construction or- 
ganizaliou could such a result have been secured. 

Put your problem up to Fergnson. 

the H. K. Ferguson company 

Cterrtami Officvi Itnnnd UuiMing . * Vhonr: Superior 3620 
A'w York itffirr: 25 » ml 43nl St. . /Viurw: Vuudf rbilt 6361 
Dt'troU OffitA't General Molora HI dir. • Phowti Empire 5586 
Birminglmm OJfiret Tiltc fwrwtll UUiu. • Phnnc; S9709 
Tokio, Japan Office. Maninuucbi Building 

Ferguson 

ENGINEERS 



When writing to Tm Ft. K. t'un.usoK Company- ji/iaac mention Satian't Butineu 



Men and Machines 

Ruck «f men are machines* 
Bark of earnings arc still the 
mucliincs. No stalcmnil of 
earnings ran be correct unless 
it refleets correct treatment of 
tin* costs of operating and main- 
taining tliosc machines. Such 
costs are best determined through 
American Appraisal Service* 

THE 

American Appraisal 

COMPANY 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



Use this Coupon— 



N \ J ION S III SININS 
Wasliuajtim. D. C. 

\*(>l in. iv vinl mr ininiifliaU'lv iff »« > n jiulilinilKin <<i|nr< 
(numbe'i in.li.alr.l Urlmi I of'lhc l!W8 EXTRA EDI- 
TION, illustrated ami .iiiilniiiiiif addresses, reports and 
ills, us-ions al tlie 1 *H li Ahiiu il Meeting tif thr I '. S. ( liam- 
Ixt of Commerce, held al Wadiinelmi. May 7-11. 

I'U-ase lull mo later at lit cents cm li fur _ . iiipir. 

M v name .i ii. I uddrc-s, 
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the corporation of government we have 
groups of officials and r-rnj >1< >yo^ who ciin- 
noi market iileas to their own direct 

ImalH'lal Hence I hey Iluvc llu mti r- 

i >r in ihem rmr-iili- of a spirit of duty and 
B lor service. Ideas that may UMBO 
economy in government operation if ai>- 
phed can yield no money return to their 
proposer. 

There is missing in the corporation of 
government tic incentive of personal 
gam for n leas advanced. 

Three ways get people to accomplish 
limit; — coercion, incentive fur pcr.-niinl 
gain, and altruism. Coercion is impossi- 
ble in a democracy. Altruism is a mo- 
tive not effective with all. Incentive 
for personal gain and advancement is 
common to most of us. 

Efficiency vs. Politics 

IN A private corporation even the hum- 
blest worker keeps a weather eye 
out. for extravagance and waste. Work- 
ers for a private corporation know that 
they will lip paid and will hold their jobs 
only so long as the corporation keeps 
out of adver.-ity. When adv ersity comes 
this means retrenchment — reduction of 
salaries. Officials of a corporation are 
particularly aware of this fact, as the 
first retrenchment usually hits manage- 
ment. The working force of a corpora- 
tion is unusually sensitive to the wel- 
fare of a corporation. 

Among government employes no such 
direct interest can exist. Industrial ad- 
versity never affects government There 
is always enough money to run the gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of there being any direct in- 
iiri-t among government workers as 
there is among workers in private busi- 
nesses to promote the prosperity of the 
concern they are working for, there is a 
direct interest among government work- 
ers not to promote efficiency. This 
arises out of the jwlitica! nature of gov- 
ernment. Politics are influenced by re- 
wards of patronage. This is seemingly 
an ineradicable evil. Government econ- 
omy means less patronage. Less patron- 
age means less efficient polities for those 
who hold high elective offices. And so 
government economy is caught between 
a resi-tanee of Congress to cut down on 
personnel and an hostility among gov- 
ernment worker- to the idea of sacrific- 
ing themselves out of li job by promot- 
ing efficiency. 

The worker in private business likes 
efficiency because it means more pros- 
perity, perhaps more pay, perhaps ad- 
vancement if he or she puts across a 
good idea, and less likelihood of adverse 
retrenchment and unemployment. 

The worker in the corporation of gov- 
ernment may fear efficiency because it 
might mean a reduction of government 

forces 

But, as Mr. Kipling never did say 
( !o\ eminent is GovcrnraeiH and l?ti-i- 
nt — i- Hiisini and 

whenever the twain shall meet. 
The business man will sputter and swear as 
he nails at the (.Ion mini lit 's feet. 



in ordering for your- 
self, your friends, em- 
ployes and business 
associates, additional 
copies of NATION'S 
BUSINFSS EXTRA 
BDITION for iojK. 
published .May if. 
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The Law a Guide not 



a Hangman 

(Continued jrom page 33l 

anti-trust statutes should be enforced is 
that Uncle Sam should not be constantly 
on a punitive expedition to get big busi- 
ness; that business simply because it is 
large is not inherently bad; that mere size 
does not spell monopoly. 

"Objection might be made," so Colo- 
nel Donovan conceded, "that when we 
pass on a plan of business merger or 
consolidation, we have given a signet of 
immunity. We have not. We don't even 
attempt to guarantee that there will be 
no prosecution. Any such intent is ex- 
pressly disavowed to the interested par- 
ties. All wc attempt to do is to deal with 
conditions as expressly stated. The par- 
ties involved are advised that if it is 
later disclosed that there are facts which 
warrant action, the Government reserves 
the right to proceed. 

"The only information communicated 
to those interested is whether or not the 
Government finds a basis at the time for 
the institution of proceedings. The warn- 
ing is expressly given that in the event 
further investigation or developments 
should disclose any violation of the law, 
the Department reserves to itself the right 
to institute such proceedings as it con- 
siders necessary. 

Not Dislocating Industry 

" T TNDER this administration, the law 
*J has been as ~t rnmenl [y enforced ;i- 
r \ i r before in its history, more fines have 
been collected, more decrees entered and 
cases disposed of more speedily; never- 
theless all of this has been done without 
dislocation of industry'- This is true be- 
cause there has been no reckless bringing 
of euits; and before instituting proceed- 
ings the Government has thoroughly ex- 
plored the case so that it has a full under- 
standing of all of the facts. 

"One of the essential obligations of the 
Department of Justice in dealing with 
the Anti-trust Law is to obtain greater 
certainty as to its proper application 
With that in mind, the Department has 
steadily endeavored to bring to is<iie the-e 
questions which are yet doubtful in or- 
der that, by determination of the Su- 
preme Court, industry shall have a more 
certain guaranty as to what it is per- 
mit led to do under the law. This is illus- 
trated by those suits brought by the 
Tinted Stales against T 1 » # - Trenton P'>t- 
teries Company, Sisal Sales Corporation, 
General Eketrio Company and now 
aeainst llie motion picture industry. 

"The department has encourage. I the 
bringing of trade association problems in 
it, because it believes that proper a--i- 
riations afford in large part solution of 
many industrial problems. In conjunc- 
tion with this it has urged trade associa- 
tions to present their codes of ethics or 
their established trade practices to the 
Keder.il Trade Commission. 
' It is the opinion of the Department 



Selling Goods to 

England 



A New Plan 



The British market has 44,000,000 
people of high purchasing power and 
thoroughly accustomed to American 
merchandise. An attractive market. 

To serve this market, Britain's 
greatest railway system, the L M S, 
have evolved a new plan which 
solves efficiently many of the old 
problems, and sets a new record for 
economy. 

For use in conjunction with their 
railroad system — which serves with 
its own lines 75 per cent, of the 
population of the country, and has 
direct connections with the remain- 
ing territory — at all strategic centres 
of population, the L M S have ac- 
quired great Terminal Warehouses. 
Unit space in these Warehouses can 
be leased at low rates for short or 
long terms by shippers to serve as 

THOMAS ARTHUR MOFFET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



ideal locations for branch depots, 
stock rooms, packing rooms, etc. 
These great Terminal Warehouses 
are not only connected by rail with 
all parts of the country, but are 
also equipped with a complete 
system of road transport, horses and 
motor, for store-floor, local and 
zone deliveries. 

No more complete, nation-wide 
system of scientific distribution 
could be devised. It saves handling, 
saves time, saves truckage, saves 
damage, and above all, promotes 
sales, by placing merchandise right 
on top of the market. 
American exporters interested in the 
British market should not fail to 
send for illustrated booklet and 
further particulars of the L M S 
Marketing Plan, from — 



Some Prominent American 
Firms using LAiS Terminal 
Warehouses : 

Armour St Company ; Armstrong 
Cork Company ; Consolidated 
Pneumatic Products Company ; 
Corn Products Refining Com- 



pany 1 Cold Seal Congoteum 
Company ; Morris Beef Com- 
pany ; Quaker Oats Company ; 
Sheet Metal Products Company ; 
Shredded Wheat Company ; 
Swift Beef Company ; F. W. 
Woolwoith Company. 



LMS 
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n this case < * 
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your best friends will tell youi 

Everyone knows that even your best friends 
won't tell you when you ought to use Listerine. 
Not so, however, with Multigraph Equipment 
and Multigraph Service. 

Here's what the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
makers of Listerine, tell us about their experience 
with Multigraph: 

"We have been using Multigraph Equipment for 
six years and are highly pleased with it, and do 
not hesitate to say that it has been a profitable 
investment for us. 

"As evidence of this fact, we recently installed one 
of your latest model No. 66 Multigraph machines 
with combination feed. This has enabled us to 
make further reductions in our printing costs. 
"We are also using a battery of 10 folding machines 
for folding circulars. Two machines, taken care of 
by one operator, produce 90,000 circulars a day." 

For you, too, Multigraph equipment will be a profitable in- 
vestment. A letter or phone call to our nearest office will bring 
you complete information. 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1806 EAST 40TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also listed in telephone hooks of 50 principal cities 
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ships 

that serve Great Business 



TUST as dc luxe railroad tram arc planned to save 
J business hours so our sailing* to Europe are ar- 
ranged to offer swift convenience — 17-day round 
trip service — -to Ambassadors of Business. 



Leaving New York on Friday or Saturday, a week- 
end at sea eliminates the loss of a major portion of 
the business week London or Paris appointments 
may be. made for the following week-end. 

Ob our ships there are public stenographers, rooms 
for conference, daily market reports — every busi- 
ness facility plus recreation to keep you fit. 

A, cinmod.it ions to suit every purse and plan. 
Weekly sailings. 



WHITE STAR LINE 

RED /TAR UNE ATLANTIC TRAN/PCRT LINE 



IH I t li HA I IUNAL MERCANTILE 



MARINE 



COMPANY 



Imi ,i.M!|>! ( ir ml tit 111.1t Kin, apply to No 1 llroajway. New York Caty. 
or any authoriicd flraumhip agent. 



Your Son- 



IXH'.S lie graduate and step into the business world this mouth? 
In Ins hands. Nation's Jii si.\hsn Ixs-omcs a lever with which he may 

apply the theories of 1 he ebissrooni to the practical problems of hush 

ami nnliisli \ . 

I'm- thi- coupon in ordering lis to start Ins subscription today. 
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V111I hilt mr fur I Iw full loiiimiil. $'.' 
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with reference t» 1 ho present conirn- 
\ »■[•->■ concerning the necessity tor repeal, 
modification, or increased stringency of 
the Sherman Law, thai we are now pas— 
iris; throiinh a ji«rn.l ol economic Iran-i- 
tiuii. ami bei au.-o nl that fact further leg- 
i-l:iti<m at this moment would he uncer- 
tain in result. 

"ll is the effort of the Department, 
I iv the employment of n .sane and intelli- 
gent administration of the law, to make 
1 Anient timt the law as construed hy the 

Supreme! 'milt is el'ti i live enough to deal 
u llh viola Don-, yet elastic enough to meet 

changing economic conditions. 

"Too often hu.-inc--, instead n[ making 
u fight for wliat it believes to ba i'- 
nehts, will ru.-h to what it considers the 
protection Riven by a statute. It a-ks 
Congress to pass a law, definitely con- 
icrrmg upon it a right which n is pos- 
sible the courts might say under existing 
law it already has. Then when Congress 
dues s;i\e that right it of necessity im- 
po-es restrictions and luiiilations. 

Business Shackles Itself 

" IF ONE of these restrictions is that the 
*■ Imsuiess shall make reports to a com- 
mission or I* under the surveillance of 
a i< deral hoard, then business by its un- 
willingness to face the issue and submit 
its case to the interpretation of the courts 

has place. 1 sh ickles Upon itself. 

"In other words, no business can hope 
to get greater rights so-called without 
submitting to closer supervision and re- 
strictions with this result: Once business 
is iiiuler the supervision of boards or com- 
missions, the great danger is, as we huvc 
seen exemphlied, that it will not be will- 
mg to go m the front door and plead its 
cause, but it. will be on the lookout for 
someone of influence to slip in the back 
door. 

"It is the duty of industry in good 
faith to obey those rules which have been 
laid down !is a standard of business con- 
duct. Business has some who deliberately 
violate those rule-; who consider it an 
attribute of business acumen to deceive 
the Government ; whoso attitude toward 
their government is one of antagonism. 
Such men are the banditti of business 
and should be dealt with summarily. 

"The majority of business men desire 
to conform to the law. With them, how- 
ever, there may be fear and uneasiness 
1I1 n come from uncertainty — uncertainty 
not only as to the interpretation placed 
upon certain statutes by ihe courts, but 
also as to the governmental administra- 
tive policy in dealing with those statutes. 

"We have then, a reciprocal obligation 
between the representatives of industry 
and the representatives of government 
It is in the public welfare if (hat. obliga- 
tion can be translated into confidence in 
the moral and intellectual integrity of 
each other. It is a healthy thing for our 
country that the honest business man, 
relying upon the intelligence and the fair- 
ness of his government, can go with his 
industrial plan and ascertain whether or 
not, if put into effect, it would incur the 
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greater assurance of 1 lie |mlilir welfare 
tlmt pDverniiiriit will meet legal problems 
at the threshold ami prevent the evils be- 
fore they heroine violations oi the law. 

"And it is in (he carrying out of that 
purpose that the Department of Justice 
lias made dear that it considers it to he 
its duty to examine into all proposals of 
organization and methods not only of 
irade associations but of mergers and 
consolidations. 

"Too often in the past corporations 
have been formed with no inquiry into 
their orsianizal ion by government*] agen- 
cies. Either by deliberate purpose or by 
natural result these corporations attained 
monopolistic positions. Governmental 
intervention was invoked only after those 
concerns had been established and had 
been woven into the economic fibre of the 
country. 

"A long process of inquiry and litiga- 
tion followed. At times, even where evi- 
dence has liciii adduced sufficient to war- 
rant a decree of dissolution, that decree 
has proved inadequate to restore the 
original status, or when effective has re- 
sulted in the disruption and dislocation 
of the industry. With that experience in 
luind we now endeavor to apply what 
seems to be a practical and intelligent 
method of meeting the problems pre- 
sented by proposed combinations. 

"Mergers are inquired into at their in- 
ception. Their financial structure, their 
purpose and their economic background 
are examined before they enter the field 
of business activity, and the question of 
whether they would be violative of the 
law is considered before a violation has 
been committed. This method is at once 
fair to the business men who desire to 
avoid conflict with the law, and those 
who are entitled to know the attitude 
of their government towards their effort. 
It is effective also in preserving the pub- 
lic interest by ascertaining the facts, and 
assuring that illegal combinations shall be 
dealt with at once." 



Slogan Hunting 

IT TT'-'W ft EST to salute the arrival 
II II of the firsl arid last edition of 
II ]| The Slogan News we do not 
know. This miniature newspaper had its 
beginning and its end in a prize contest 
through which the company sought an 
impelling phrase to advance the use of 
blue prints. And "let blue prints tell your 
story"' does seem apt enough. 

Possibly we should take the cue of our 
acknowledgment from the portly black- 
face of the rousing headlines. But repar- 
tee in blackface would shade nearer to 
the vaudeville patter of Moran and Mack 
than to the characteristic forms in which 
editors exchange courtesies. Lest we be 
charged with evading that issue, we can 
and do praise the active spirit of enter- 
prise signified by the contest. Slogans- 
ire no novelty; they are a national habit. 
Hut, even in 1 hi- poldrti aur ut publicity, 
not every slogan becomes .Vt u s. 
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VVV/l BREEZES EE C W 

A new experience and a profitable vacation is in store for 
business men who read and heed this invitation. 

Unprecedented opportunities for rbe profitable expansion of 
your business — and enchanting opportunities for summer com* 
fort, um, recreation and renewed vitality — iwait your persona) 
attention tml lummer in San Diego. 

The greatest steady growth in population tbe Nation haa ever 
witnessed i* taking place in thin Southwestern country This 
territory need* many products and factories not already estab- 
lished here. Are you getting your share of this Went Coast 
business; arc you shipping thru San Diego — one uf the wtnrld'x 
10 gre<it tuiYbor\! 

During your vacation — come to San Diego for a new business 
outlook — but come also for the most joyous time of your life, 
on the beaches of two quiet bays and the blue Pacific, in mil. ■ 
high mountain resorts, or in quaint Old Mexico, nearby. Here, 
SUMMER days and nights arc COOL, and Every 
day is ideal for exploring gorgeous Balboa Park and counties*) 
interesting spots and relics of this romantic land of Spanish 
origin. 

You'll enjoy sporty fishing and every air, land and water uport 
which has made San Diego a world-famous playground . , 
or, you may simply rest, and sleep in comfort, away from 
oppressive heat and Monti' 

Local living costs are very moderate and this vacation will 
f«jy for itself — thru increased personal efficiency and greater 
familiarity with new business possibilities. For further 
information write to Chamber of Commerce, 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
76a Chamber of Commerce Building 





California 



BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Write 
lor Brief giving interesting infor' 
mation regarding your particular 
commodity ur industry in San Ujcko, 



These Arc 
Typical Scenes 
in San Diego 



BELOW: Son Ditto s mod- 
ern shippinsfoiiilities accom- 
modate tar rocs and pasien^en 
from all parts of lite world. 
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Motors 

for driving 
machine 
tools 



The Wagner Electric Cor- 
poration makes a complete 
line ol A. C. motors lor ma- 
C hi ne tool a ppl icat ions. The-*? 
motors can be furnished in 
open, dosed or semi -enclosed 
designs. 

Wagner Motors are avail- 
able in the split-phase, repul- 
sion-induction, squirrel cage, 
slip-ring, Fynn-Weichsel, 
and air-jacketed types, fur- 
nished with either sleeve or 
Iwll bearings lor horizontal or 
vertical operation. 

Literature upon request 




MOTORS . . . SiniU-phiK, 
Pohrhov »ml Fysn-Wcich«rl Mown 
TRANSFORMERS... P u w«. LW.bution 
■rut Inttrumrni 
FANS ..D«i,w.U«id C*din« r,pr. 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6*10 Plymouth Ave., ScLoui», U.S. A. j 

Whm trritino p'nur mention Sation't Buatnrta 
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Gold Mines for the Public 



By WM. ATHERTON Dl PUY 



F 



RANK C SCHRADER, veteran 



told 



Mr. Schrader himHcIf c 
print when- there were hidden millions 
of veil" gold, He gave rcctions for 
finding it. flu information was pub- 
lished anil distributed by the Govern- 
ment. Nobody paid any attention. Time 
passed, and casual pros]>cctors I not be- 
of anything thev had read) drifted 
ha return of the'hidden cold. Thev 



cause 
into t 
paum 
found 



Mapping a New Territory 

ALL OF THIS took place at Name, 
• Alaska, at aliout the turn of the 
century. Alaska, at that time, was a lit- 
tle known waste, but the Federal Gov- 
crnmenl was trying to get acquainted 
with it. Every season an expedition was 
Ix'ing sent into the lost places Streams, 
lakes, mountain ranges that had never 
heeti on the maps liefore were register- 
ing themselves. 

Kingpin of the explorers was Geolo- 
gist Schrader. With two or three of his 
fellows he would strike in from the Pa- 
cific coast by foot or dog team and mush 
until he stnick the Yukon. That stream 
was Nature's highway to interior Alaska. 
They would build Ijoats, go up or down 
the Yukon, follow one tributary after 
another to its source, scramble for days 
along the rim of one mountain range or 
another, always making maps, always 
looking for gold, copper, coal, whatever 
mineral might indicate that the Govern- 
ment had not acted unwisely when it 
gave Russia $7,000,000 for this corner 
of a continent. 

In 18P-7-9S Schrader had followed 
streams that had led to the north into 
the Arctic Circle. Drifting down the 
muddy Yukon from the mouth of one 
of these to that of another, his party en- 
countered the crystal clear waters of a 
stream coming in from the north. They 
pulled up into the clear water to fill 
their canteens and buckets. They stud- 
ied the map for the name of the stream. 
It was the Klondike. 

Valuable Frozen Assets 

OC IIRADER followed some other 
-iream far to the northward. There, 
on a remote claim, he found a husky 
young chap named Tom Lippy, who had 
grown tired of the monotony of the life 
of a physical director in Seattle schools, 
working for $7 a day on another man's 
claim. He found relief from the mos- 
quitoes in Lippy's cabin while he mapped 
the region. Returning to the Yukon, he 
learned that gold had been found on the 
Klondike and the rush w as on. He could 



have been one of the early arrivals 
Tom Lippy heard the news a month 
later, hurried to the new field, staked 



d 



the next summer in cat- 



si reams to their starting points, had 
scaled other new-found mountains. Then, 
season, he had caught 
he long jotir- 
lioillh of the 
i surprise, he 



at the end of tin 
a river steamer and made 
ney all the way to (he I 
Yukon. Here, much to hi 



encountered another gold rush. The 
money metal had been found on the 
beach at Nome, just around the corner 
from the mouth of the Yukon. The 
sand was yielding a dollar a pan. Nug- 
gets were being found as big as one's 
hand. 

It seems never to have occurred to 
llii- government geolociM thai he might 
go out there on the beach and make 
himself a fortune. Instead, he be- 
thought himself of the fact that a geo- 
logical report on the region might lie of 
value to his bureau. 

So he went over to Nome, observed 
the tent houses scattered up and down 
the water front, the waves lieatmg on 
the gently sloping l)cach, the Iwnch of 
a gravel bank 10 to jo iVet high tin' 
rose lwck of it, the wasteland of tundra, 
marshy and almost impenetrable, l>e- 
yond it. 

Gold Washed by Ocean 

OCHRADER found that all these \ •< 
^ pie washing gold believed that it was 
thrown up by the angry waves. As a 
geologist he knew that nothing of the sort 
was happening. The waves, through th<- 
centuries, had eaten into these gravel 
banks. They had carried away the sand 
and gravel, which is comparatively light, 
but the gold, which is heavy, had remain- 
ed The ocean, through the centime 
had lieen concentrating this gold agains 
the corning of these fortune seekers. 
Schrader sought to make the world un- 
derstand (he geology of this situation. 

Then he began to flounder through 
the tundra to see if there were other 
vital fad.-, with which the public should 
he acquainted. Despite the rankneas of 
the overgrowing vegetation, he found, ]■*> 
miles back, an ancient geological foot- 
print that gave bun a stupendous thrill 

Here was a gently sloping bit of land 
and back of it an abrupt bench 10 fe< 
high. The formation, often broken, coi 
lie traced for miles. There was no mil 
taking. This hail once lieen a beach 
The waves had lieaten here for million 
of years, and then there had been son 
disturbance, an upheaval. The coast In 




TESTS ' 

Confirm 

what Qood guilders 
^A/ways knew about 

DENSE LONG LEAF Southern Tine 

IpOK more than two centuries Long 
Leaf Southern Pine has well earned 
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its distinction not only as the strongest 
structural wood, but as a wood with other 
important advantages to the builder and to 
industry— hardness, durability, resistance 
to moisture and nail holding tenacity. 

Laboratory tests, too. have proved these 
1 1 oi^ Leaf Southern Pine advantages. 
One, alone -the government-maintained 
Fomt Products Laboratory at Madison, 
W is. )u» nude- more than >Hl),l)()(> tests. 

GnphtC illustrations of some of the major 
tests arc shown here. Always, Long Leaf 

• Tntil Itmrt at Iht right tf "SPA" tjrntif, thr grajl. Thy 
Jtngnalita. htrt it tnt tf Si grajt-marit af/vmring tm tnmitr 
Jttm Sttnthtrn t int Aittiiatitn mittt. 
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Southern Pine has demonstrated its supe- 
riority in tests of compression, hardness, 
shear and bending strength. 

The supremacy of Long Leaf Southern 
Pine in the compression test shows its 
fitness to carry heavy loads as posts, as 
studs and as any other structural unit 
where the load is applied with the grain. 

In the bending and shearing tests dtnst 
Long Leaf Southern Pine proves its ability 
to carry heavy loads when used as beams, 
joists, floors, or in any place where the 
load is at right angle to the grain. In load 
earning, I ong I eaf Southern Pine leads 
its nearest commercial softwood rival by 
the ratio of 160 to 137— more than 16 fS . 

The hardness of Long Leaf Southern Pine 
makes it — w ithout considering its beauty 
of grain and possibilities of finish — un- 
rivalled for flooring, in factory or home. 



Such tests as that a« not the onls. aids offered fur 
your guidance in stood construction. Southern Pine 
is iradc-marked and grade-marked. Go into am 
lumber yard can of the Rocky Mountain* and sou mil 
hnd a* hnc Lone Leaf Southern Pine as ever went in- 
to construction. You can tell it h> us iraur-mji k V u 
can judge it by its grade-mark— a grade-mark in accor- 
dance with American Lumber .Standards And csery 
year, millions of tree* arc grow inc bigger and stronger. 

Southern Pine — 
The Supreme Structural Wtttttf the Wo hi 

This is the title of the most complete book on Southern 
Pine (Lone Leaf and Snort Leaf I cser issued. In 
unking manner it shows the diversity of uses to v. tin ti 
this valuable wood is put. Alike interesting to lay- 
man and technical man. it discusses stresses, durability, 
beauty and other necessary qualities which jm. ICnfO 
ture may demand and recommends the correct use 
ol Southern Pine. FREE, Send for it today. 

Southern Pine Association 

143 1st i rstatl Bvui'is ; 
*\eu< Orleans, fyuisiana 
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When the 

afternoon whistle blows 

As Mcfa day ends and you see the men filing out 
of your plant, are you sure their time cards repre- 
sent the maximum returns to you? You can't be so 
assured unless you've provided adequate materials 
handling machinery to save the time otherwise wast- 
ed moving loads far too heavy for human strength. 

Why not increase the return earning investment 
of your payroll by installing an Industrial Brown- 
hoist locomotive crane of the proper size and type 
to handle your incoming raw materials, coal and the 
outgoing finished product? Our nearby representa- 
tive will gladly talk over your handling problems 
and costs with you at your convenience. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 

' .. ii<- r ill Offices : Cleveland, Ohio 

Oittricl Otftcci : > New Ymk, PltiUtlclpliia. Ptnuhurgh, Detroit, Chicafn. Si. Ijnaii, 
San 1-rauciaco, New Orlcana, 11, ,> ( ,r>. Michigan. 

IN DUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 

Whrn wntin'l to IXDrirriltl HloWN'tlnlM ' VLnmn..-. pleatr mrnhan Sation'* /iuriinr**' 



bid been lifted ud ihe watttfraal set 
l.'j BtftM 

It i hi I not take the geologist Ion? to 
draw a rnnr-lu-irm. It tlir waves nt the 
pre-eiil I" n il v.i ii' sluicing oiil the -and 
and leaving the gold, tlii-\ h:nl done the 
very same thing at this ancient beach. 
Perhaps they had beaten longer here and 
die .-amis would he richer. Here, in- 
>li cil. .•- inati is. il ioi hi- report Here 
imam i.- the psvcholngy of (lie govern- 
iiii ut • H in i-t M \ v ilcd. for it -cem- ill it 
it never occurred to Sehradrr to locale 
himself a string of claims ami Income a 
millionaire. 

1 asked him why he had not dime so. 
He sa nl it could not have been done 
He was salaried by his Government to 
ascertain facts of value to the |)ul>lir. 
To IK!' such fails in his own interest 
would have been quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

Hid in a Government Pamphlet 

SO SCHRADER came back to tin 
States rind tediously wrote hi- ' Pre- 
liminary Report on the Cape Nome < ml. I 
Itcginn." It appeared m P.MM. |i gaM- 
careful directions as to the marks by 
which the old ben h might be known. 

But nobody paid any attention. The 
beach was ultimately found, but. not be 
cause of the infnriii.it ion contained in 
any government publication. The over- 
flow from the Nome waterfront even- 
tually got back to it and began panning 
ditt from it. The greater part of the 
gold of the region, when decades had 
pa-sed, had lieen taken from this lieneh 
where the waves had beaten long ago 

Him when it was Ixang found S>hradcr 
was making the most spectacular of all 
hi- tups of exploration. He had struck 
-fraight across Alaska from the Pacific, 
traveling no route where streams fur- 
insh highways. On foot and by dog team 
he had gone a thousand miles over a 
ionic that man had never before taken 
He had not stopped until he had reached 
i he An tic ( >eean. 

He arrived at Point Rarrow, farile -i 
norih of the American flag, and the last 
boat of the season had sailed two days 
iielnre 11 looked as though he was 
stranded here lor a year He was strand- 
ed when he had new facts to report to 
Ins public and new maps to show them 
This would never do. 

The southbound boat which he had 
missed, he knew, would stop at a point 
some hundred miles farther along to 
take on lignite coal found here in the 
\retic There was danger that the ice 
might close m at any time, but there 
was still open water along the shore 
Schrader got himself a rowboat and an 
Eskimo and started out in pursuit of 
the steamer. That vessel had a two- 
day handicap, but he would overhaul 
m a rowltoat. And. strange as it ma-, 
seem, he did so. There was yet a day 
for loading lignite when the geologist 
Scrambled aboard, there in the midday 
twilight, of an Arctic October. Schrader 
would get through with material for an- 
other government publication. 
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110 Years Old 

—they still smile at moisture and the sun 




'TP'HESE three old-timers set out in service shortly 
after Lewis and Clark set out for the unexplored 
West. And now, after a career on a Southern ranch, 
they are still on active duty — with never a thought 
of retirement. 

Their striking testimony is only one of the thousand 
proofs of the durability of Tidewater Red Cypress. 
For this lumber is used the world over in shipbuild- 
ing. Millions of feet of it are used in industry. 
Thousands of homes where the owners want dura- 
bility and beauty are being built with it ; and hundreds 
of Colonial houses now standing reveal the fact that 
America is still too young to know how long a 
cypress structure can endure. 

For economy in your business and in your home, use 



this Wood Eternal. Its first cost is your last cost. It 
knows no replacement, or repair bills. 

When you order this wood, be sure to specify Tide- 
water Red Cypress, for only "coastal type" red 
cypress has these qualities of durability. 

"Money Saved for Builders" — sent free 

Complete data on Tidewater Red Cypress, and suggestions 
for cutting down the operating expenses of your business 
and your home, await you in " Money Saved for Builders. " 
This interesting booklet will be sent free on your request, 
together with a pamphlet on the industrial uses of this 
long-lived wood. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. NB-6, Rirnttt Building, J«k»onviUt, Florid* 



TIDEWATER RED 

CYPRESS 



THE WOOD ETERNAL 



Southern Crrne&t MANCf actvi&m Avkx-iation 

Birnctt NmioiuI Bank Bldjf. , Jjckxmviiic, Fiordj 
Gektumin: 

" Monr v Saved for Buildrn " loundi mighty 
intrmtinf . PleMe tend it to roe. 
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/ market 

in overnight 
reach 




7 «f (Ar> JO Itirg+Mt ril*** — 3*9 nf thm 80 
ormt 100,000— uUhin tOO mil** of In*. 

5 out of 10 

buyers close to Erie 

A Him. "How in" market— afford- 
ing real -a\ iug* in distribution time 
and cost* — is one -<ui-i nnlnr ad* 
».i>>r... . Erie ..lb i - manufai lurers 
in every line. 

A 100-mile cirrlc with F.rie at its 
ornliT contain* Ul%nf nil American 
wage earners. i>r»% of the income 
tax payers and 6 out of every ll> 
persons wlili £5.0110 inr«mo». A 
total of -18 million people with 
money to spend — all within an over- 
night journey from Krie. 

I lii- I>ij- market at Krie' it door helps 
Krie industries prosper. I.ocule 
your new or branch plant here. You. 
too, will profit h> Krie';. 5-fohl ad- 
vantage* — market, transportation, 
raw material, labor, and power. The 
whole Mnrj it told — elearlv anil in 
detail — in ".> Great Ad vantages". 

Cfit your Copy of Thh 
Frer Book 

Thi« valuahle new hook is full of 
t-ignifirnnl facts and figure*. 32 
page*. H.i-ir iiiformiilion requiring 
months to eolleel — vital data every 
manufacturer ought In have, tam- 
pon brings ropy free. Or let our 
Industrial lioaril supply a 
rniifidf nlial survey to fit 
> tin r ow n problem. 

ERIE " 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie Chamber of Commerce 

f-n*r t'rnna. 



ri«w* mid « toyr €>( your bookln "5 Great 

IV am* 
Firm „ 
A*i*lrrmt 



N,B. tV J8 



What Other Editors Think 




In the Civil War wall paper 
was 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ' 1 1 v \ used in the 
Smiih for newspapers when 
newsprint was unobtainable 
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BECAUSE 1928 is a presidential 
year, much has been written and 
said about unemployment. Nu- 
merous estimates have been made of the 
total of those out of work. In all these 
estimates, however, I here appears a 
strange lark of statistical facts. The 
ratme has been so wide as to create doubt 
in the minds of many commentators that 
i here is really a problem of unemploy- 
ment that justifies serious consideration. 
Electrical World comments editorially: 

Figures for unemployment in this conn- 
ive, freely bandied about, have attained a 
size that seems to have no basis other than 
that of political propaganda. The reliable 
available data show that the published un- 
employment figures fur the country as a 
whole arc in considerable part based on 
conditions of a seasonal or regional char- 
acter 

The energy consumption of about three 
thousand intinilfiieluruig plants throughout 
the nation, compiled by the Electrical 
World, shows that the rate of production 
during February was about 162 per cent 
over December. This is slightly under the 
r:ii>' reported for the same period of 1927, 
but considerably over the rate of increase 
reported for the same mouth in 1921. 1925 
or 1926. In the electrical industry tin re i- 
a distinct feeling of optimism as to the 
trend in business, particularly since the lirst 
of March. 

To show further how far wrong current 
figures of unemployment are there may be 
cited the conditions m Hall miore. which 
recently was chosen by the Department of 
Commerce as a test city for determining 
actual emplovment conditions. Some opin- 
ions placed the number of unemployed in 
Haltiuiore at 70.000. and a careful estimate 
made by the Chamber of Commerce in con- 
junction with the various labor organiza- 
tions <et the tk'iire at 60.000. 

An actual census made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce gave the true figure as 
only 17.000, showing that I he previous to- 
tal- were hopelessly inaccurate Unemploy- 
ment figures are valuable to the executive 
as ;in aid in guiding Ins business T'nless 
they can he shown to bo based on fact they 
should be cast aside as worthless 

The Financial Chronicle also expresses 
doubt of the accuracy of the estimates 
and ventures some analysis of the cause 
of unemployment : 

It. is obvious that figures, whether esti- 
mated or computed, that give only the to- 
tal volume of unemployment for the entire 



country' afford only a partial view of (In- 
state of business or the condition of labor. 
The wage earners of the country are not a 
il> hint, mas- ui workers whose increased 
or diminished activity at any given time is 
a proper occasion for elation or alarm. 

Seasonal demands, regional conditions, 
weatln t and accidi nts immigration or emi- 
gration, changes m manufacturing or dis- 
tributive processes, the disappearance of 
old wants ami the development of new ones, 
all operate to draw labor from one place to 
another or from one occupation to another, 
and 1o balance unusual demand at certain 
points by slack demand at others. 

The members of Congress who have- been 
solicitous about the existing condition of 
unemployment might well consider the ex- 
tent to which heavy taxation, federal, state 
and local, acts to discourage business ex- 
pansion, particularly in the smaller busi- 

i and enforces economies which in 

Him operate to reduce the labor employed. 

When a merchant or manufacturer must 
pay over from twenty to 40 per cent of his 
income to Government, and at the same 
time meet the demands of a constantly ris- 
ing scale of wages, one of his first and most 
natural steps is to reduce his labor force In 
a minimum, even though he knows that by- 
doing so he adds something to the number 
of the unemployed. 

Unfounded Pessimism 

Blamed for Inflation 

COMMENTING editorially oo the fi- 
nancial situation in this country to- 
day, the Paint. Oil atul Chemical Review 
sharply criticizes the gloomy attitude of 
the treasury officials: 

Income tax day is over and at last the 
truth may be told to the long suffering pub- 
lic. Income tax day is like ground hog day 
It would seem that if a ray of sunlight were 
allowed to seep out from the seamed anil 
gloomy features of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the treasurer or assistant treas- 
urer of the l ulled Stall s until the day has 
passed mfo history all the year would lw 
given up to moaning and lamentation. 

Itui now we learn that, as we already sus- 
pected, the income tax is far in excess of 
the country's needs, a much larger reduc- 
tion might have been made, the treasury 
continues to show a condition of repletion 
in spile of large and much exaggerated ship- 
ments of gold abroad. The finances of this 
country are in such marvelous condition 
that i he only cloud on the horizon is that 
of inflation caused by too much money. 

The New York Stock Exchange has bet 
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~ yet it has revolutionized 
sheet metal assembly methods 



TRULY remarkable— the way 
Parkcr-Kalon Hardened Self-cap- 
ping Sheet Metal Screws have simpli- 
fied the art of joining sheet metal and 
making fastenings to sheet metal. 
These unique Screws have made it 
possible to make sheet metal assem- 
blies with no greater effort or skill 
than is required to make a fastening 
to wood with wood screws. 

This is the way it works 

Nothing could be easier, nothing 
could be simpler: 





Punch ut dull 
a V.i. in 1 ii: 
1; ur pierce a 
hate in in Fig. 1. 

Turn in the 
Screw with a 
Mirrw driver. 






FIG. 1 
FIG. 2 


f 

2 - — 1 



As the Screw is turned in with a 
screw driver, it cuts its own thread 
in the metal, like a tap. The assem- 
bled sections arc hound firmly 



together and the result is a fastening 
invariably as good as, and frequently 
better than can be obtained by other 
more costlv methods. 

This is bow yon can save 

By using Parker-Kalon Self-tap- 
ping Screws in place of machine 
screws, bolts, rivets or other devices 
for joining sheet metal, you effect an 
enormous saving in time and labor. 
Production, of course, isspecded up. 
But most important of all, you elim- 
inate entirely the costlv tapping 
operation with its frequent replace- 
ments of taps, ducto breakage, andcx- 
pensive upkeep of tapping machines. 

This is what others save 

Of the 35,000 concerns who arc 
now making all kinds of sheet metal 
assemblies this better, easier, cheaper 
way, many arc effecting savings as 
high as 50%, some even as much as 
75%, over former methods. Manu- 
facturers of almost every conceivable 



product made of sheet metal profit 
through the use of Self-tapping 
Screws. 

These are typical users 

General Motors Corp., Studcbakcr 
Corp., Dodge Bros., Murray Corp., 
Briggs Mfg. Co., New York Central 
R.R., Pennsylvania R.R., Big Four 
R.R., Truscon Steel Co., Art Metal 
Construction Co., Chas. Freshman 
Co., Croslcy Radio Corp., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Victor Talking Machine 
Co., General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., The 
Hoover Co., Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Co. 

A handful free 

Mailing the coupon below will 
bring you samples of these unique 
Screws — enough to tcsc on your prod- 
ucts. Just tell us what you want to 
fasten and we will 
send the correct size 
and type for the job. 



PARKER-KALON 

HARDENED SELF -TAPPING 

Sheet Metal Screws 

»P* I 1*1* -mm 19 • •** J.* - Man ?S *9ff - ■■)•> I41I1B4 
AIM M MIJJ-H* t4«M4aj — » f 0 10 . t* J» - «• i Si« 10 £ 




ParLer-Kalon Corporation 

202 Virick St . Ncxv York 
Please send mc a handful of Hardened Self-tapping 
Screw*. I want to try them out for 

Sjmr 

AJJrtu 



PAR KIRK AL< >N ( OKP., 202 Varick St., New York, N Y. Dinnhmcd in Canada hy Aikcnhead H'dwMh Lid.. 17-11 Temperance St. Torunio 



When irnfixv to fum KuM Cut**, thin ptnu in.n/ioi. Vofion't Auxnrx 
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Doubling the Power 
of Muscle Shoals 

in the heart o/T^ew Yovt\jCity 

WHEN* completed this East River Generating 
Station of The New York Edison Company 
will be the largest power plant in the world. It 
will have a capacity nearly twice that of Muscle 
Shoals or Boulder Dam— more than thecomhned 
capacity of the American and Canadian develop- 
ments at Niagara Falls! It will occupy space the 
equivalent of eight city blocks! 

Reliability and economy of operation are of tre- 
mendous important, e in a plant of this size. Only 
the most dependable and efficient equipment 
could meet the exacting requirements. 

For the completed unit of this giant plant, now in 
operation, the engineers selected Sturtevant Forced 
and Induced Draft Fans, driven by Sturtevant Auto- 
matically Controlled Geared Turbines. Sturtevant 
Turbines also were selected to drive hot -well 
pumps. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

HYDE PARK. BOSTON. MASS. 

Ptawli ji ■ ^Hfc 
Camden, N J , Frarninghun. < it'ti 

Mi' i , Cult. Ontario. Hyde 
Pirk, Mais . Scunrvant.Wiic. 




HEATING - V E N T I L A T I N G AND " 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 

II'A.m wrilmj tit II. F. Snmmwr ('"MriNV plrmr m.-nfiun .Vof »>ii'< AiMl'nni 



the scene of the wildest spcculatory mania 
hit known c>.ii in that hull of nth degree 
erapsliont inn The danger of Uiu much 
money is shown I iy tlir labor union agitator 
who aigues tli.it tin- nation owes him "a 
vote of thanks for striking and forcing 
the management to make industry more 
productive." The idea is that the public 
al. large have so much money that they «il' 
always "pay tin.' freight." no multrr how 
unreasonable. This iiirliilional fallacy must 
ultimately react when tin- public finally 
n ahzes it and the 1 >u>< I-' striki . long hcr- 
d. actually occurs. 
What the Alil' Mi in people l i is sane 

stabilization, free from official gloom, gun- 
Mint; hysteria or lalior imitator's [iiltiutia- 
tions; an opportunity to huy in a free open 
market, unaffected by manipulation cither 
upward or downward, at actual prices bused 
mi ii.-:- plus reasonable pro tits ami no' 
-mi- o.-.l l.\ concealed discounts, drawback*, 
rebates, freight charges or other unethical 
and unfair practices. 

Wo want all the sunlight we can get in 
business both for the good cln er and 
MlUith it gives the public and for the in- 
creased visibility it affords for stopping up 
rat holes political, civic, and social. 

Shoe Magazine Thinks 

Jazz Is Passing Out 

IS THE craze for thrills in entertain- 
ment, in living, in dress on the wane .' 
R. L. Prather in un article in the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder says it is. He notes 
the gradual disappearance oi extreme 
styles in shoes and the return of more 
sensible modes. Of the decline of jazz 
he write?: 

Those who keep an ear to the ground, or 
who study ttie signs' of the times, can plain- 
ly note a wide -mm: .it the pendulum, back, 
back to sanity. Back to more sound and 
safe ideas of living. Away from jazz and 
hilarity. Everything points to it. Observe 
for yourself if yon doubt the-, statements 
Take a good steady look at things as they 
are — not as you imagine them. 

Next to driving one of the new Lady Liz- 
zies what is the most popular .-port today ' 
Listening in on the radio. Ride around 
town and look at the roofs of houses — a 
forest of aerials and antennae. 

Where are the "folks" in the evenings? 
Right in i lie living room, listening to pro- 
uraius of niii-ic. .la/z mu-ic is passe Tin y 
tun.- out. a jazz band mighty quick these 
days. It may astonish you to know that 
millions of I' iters ate rceeiw d daily by the 
stations asking for a repeat on some old- 
timc -..in; old liddh r's playing, or a group 
of popular melodies of the past. Tins old- 
time music i- -I old Ilia' jt i- n> w to the 
younger generation and it is delightful to 
the ears of their ciders. 

Sex stuff is out of the picture as far 
movies are concerned. Movie fans pass u 
tlx- theater showing on its display board 
anything savoring of menu ss or jazz. That 
is, the treat majority does. There are still 
a few wild ones who want, "it." 

The flapper has quit flapping. High 
school girls vote solidly for simple raiment, 
such as middy blouse and plain skirt. Con- 
siderable gin is consumed by student.s in 
certain towns and neighborhoods, but that 
too, is passing out. 

The six novel, the dirty magazine, th 
suggestive and foul-smelling literature has 
liud its day and newsstands are barring it 

You ask what all this has to do with the 
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irttoP*, CjWjtj section showinii daylighting curves («o!id 
line) with 5 -pant- high monitors, and (dotted line) with 
3 -pane high monitors. 

At right — Airplane view of the new General Woton 
Truck Corporation plant, Pontiac. Mich., showing the 
inside monitors which were increased in height. 



Daylighting 
Curves < > 



told the story before the plant was built 



Plant engineers of the General Motors Truck 
Corporation called in Fenestra's Department 
of Engineering Research to solve the daylight- 
ing problem in their new Pontiac plant — a 
plant 600 feet wide. "How high should the 
center monitors be built in order to give ap- 
proximately uniform lighting?" was one of 
the questions they asked. 

Daylighting curves were developed showing 
that by increasing the window height of the 
four center monitors from three panes to five, 
the desired result would be obtained. The 

DETROIT 



plans were revised. The plant was built. And 
a later check-up showed that the daylighting 
had been successfully predetermined. 

This is an example of the practical assistance 
Fenestra Engineers have to offer. Your archi- 
tects or engineers may be confronted with 
problems relating to daylighting or natural 
ventilation when they are laying out the de- 
tails for new buildings. Then, when the work 
is in the planning stage, call on Fenestra's 
Department of Engineering Research. This 
service is available to you without obligation. 
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STEEL PRODUCTS 
Otpartmtnt of Enginttrmg Rtttarcb, 
2 2 5 6 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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Tell Your Story 

to these 
130,000 Leaders! 

CJ. In nearly a.i.oh hucy communities 
(here are Rotary Clubs whose mem- 
bership rosters represent executive 
he.uk ami leaders — i 30,1100 of them. 
These leaders cover every line of 
legitimate and ethical human en- 
deavor. 

<l Try to visualize .1 market place of 

1 30,000 men representing earning 

capacity of over $ 1 ,000,000,000 «n- 

nually — men who are constantly in (he 

market for every requirement of busi- 

ness, domestic and social life! This 

means office, store, factory, twine, trait/ 

ami recreational pursuits. 

<1 Just a few of many interesting facts 

concerning this wonderful audience — 

CI Average annual personal income 

in excess of $ 10,000 — 

CL 9(1'.' are married anil hase more 

than 2 50,000 children — 

<l Ss , own their homes — over 

100', automobile ownership — 

CI Own and operate more than 300,- 

000 motor trucks — 

CI 63 ' , of wives read this magazine 

regularly. 

CI The influence tif these men on the 
civic, social and business life of their 
communities is something to conjure 
with. 

CJ. You can tell them and their fam- 
ilies the story of your products 
through the advertising pages of their 
magazine— THE ROTARIAN— and 
be assured of their respectful attention 
and interest. 

THE 

ROTARIAN 

The Magazine of Service 

223 East Cullerton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 



-In.! Iiii.-iii('«? A whole darned lot, brother, 
il you only take tune to think it over. 

Habits of mind arc usually reflected in 
iln v A jazr.-thmking people will dress 
justify. A racy-minded people will drew 
111 11 rney 111:1 ti to r W!,. » people begin Id 
sober up and turn their minds to sanity 
und orderliness they will dress accordingly. 

Packers Arc Operating 

on Dangerous Margin 

DISTRIBUTION costs are attract mi: 
attention of many editors ami lm.-i- 
nc" experts. The subject is regarded by 
many as the most important study in 
the next few years. 

Concerning the problem as it affects 
meat packers, the National Provisioner 
says: 

The meat packer's use of his beef dollar 
was -hoHii reeently in newspaper publicity 
furnished by one of the larger packers as 
a result of the year's beef operations. 

I Ins packer showed that for eaeh dollar 
he received for beef he paid 85c to the 
producer of the cattle. It cost Mc out of 
eaeh dollar to manufacture cattle into 
beef, and sell and deliver the product to 
1 he letailer. 

Dangerously Small Profit 

/^vXK CENT out of the 100 in each dol- 
^— ' Inr remained as the packer's earnings. 

This is a dangerously narrow margin, 
and one that could lie wiped out quickly 
by some unforeseen occurrence. Few in- 
dustries an fo 11 ill to operate mi a basis 
of such limited returns. 

On the other hand, the producer may 
feel that he docs not always have earn- 
ings equivalent to those of the packer. He 
sees the packer's profit totals, which some- 
times mount into the millions, but -■ Mom 
does he compare the enormous volume of 
hnsiness turned over to produce these mil- 
lions. 

A misstep in the wrong direction during 
the period of production would easily 
throw the figures on the wrong side of the 
-lit 1 1 

Packers arc constantly attempting to re- 
duce their costs. They are seeking out 
wastes in production in an effort to bring 
this about. Perhaps even greater atten- 
tion could be ['aid to distribution, although 
the meat packer's distribution costs are 
recognized a.- among the lowest of those in 
any industry Yet undoubtedly there is 
wa-te 

Packers should look for the waste that 
is reducing their profits in their buying and 
-ales depurtiiH nt.-, as well us in the plant 

New Theory Advanced 

for American Wealth 

AN EXPLANATION of the position 
*» of the Tinted States in world finance 
iittrilmtiiig its leadership to a century's 
growth ami contradicting the prevalent 
belief that this country is the fortunate 
child of circumstances arising; out of war 
is reported by the Wall Street JoudkiI: 

America's leadership in international 
finance and her position us the foremost 
creditor nation of the world are due far 
less to the economic gam she may have 
made as a result of the World War than 
to her steady forward progress over a 
period of more than a century, K. II H 



Simmons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, declared m an address before 
iln member- of lie Aim an an t'li milict 01 
Commerce in London. 

The speaker (rand (he establishment oi 
iidiipiati traii-porlulioii facilities' through- 
out the country, the development of its 
tremendous resources, the organization oi 
the federal Hescrve banking sy-teui. and 
the consolidation into powerful and etli- 
cit nt units of the major industries of tie- 
nut ion. 

l ie -1 d> v > I"; Iln n! -, he •!■ dared, r. 
all signs ami tokens of an approaching el 1 
whin our economic establishment would 
be able to 111:1 111 1 :r in itself Without, ftirthel 
foreign borrowing ami when by ic.ison of 
its own economic evolution the United 
Slates would beeomc able not only to sup- 
ply all its own needs for capital, but also 
to find itself in po ssessi on of a surplus of 
capital which could regularly be loaned 
uhrond. 

"I stress the course of these events m 
America prior to 1914," Mr. Simmons con- 

lllillid, "bccaln-e of the common bele i <,li 

both sides of the Atlantic that the present 
position of the United States as an inter- 
national lender has been directly due to 
the war Actually, no conclusion could be 
more fallacious. The short-lived and 
largely artificial prosperity of the United 
States in 1915 and IU16, was rapidly blot- 
ted out by the enormous wastage of cap- 
ita] entailed by our participation in the 
war later on. 

"A more critical examination of the 
United States today will reveal the same 
scars of economic loss and waste through 
war as are borne by the many European 
l.elligen nt powers. Recently, when pay- 
ments on American income tux were due. 
ir w si risible business men could well agree 
with the thesis that our recent naliouul 
prosperity was founded on the war. In- 
deed, the serious bu-im -- depiessioii which 
swept the United States in 1919-1931 
should lie umplc proof that our ability to 
lend funds abroad today can scarcely lie 
attributed to the war. 

Efficiency Makes Surplus 

" Actually, our foreign lending-, h i" 

-TV resulted from efficient production and 
constant economy — the only true source of 
capital in the world. From this fact it 
also follows that America's present ability 
to lend funds abroad is no mere flash in 
the pan, but in reality the climax to a cen- 
tury of steady economic development. 

" Today the United States bas suddenly 
begun to share tins international lending 
function with Great Britain, ami because 
of this fact it. is highly important that 
American finance closely cooperate with 
the 1. ]'h r financial community of England 
in maintaining sound standards for inter- 
national lending. Undue competition be- 
tween London and New York might well 
re-utl in a deterioration of financial meth- 
ods employed by borrowing governments 
and business enterprises in many parts of 
the world. 

"The need for closer accord between 
British and American finance is therefore 
riot merely a pious sentiment, but a most 
important practical question, with large 
economic consequences on every hund. It 
would seem to lie n most sound and con- 
structive development if the largo capital 
resources and business energy of Amer- 
icans could be united with the high ideals 
and long experience of the British in the 
vast financial tasks which face the modem 
world." 
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The Roxy 

Waller W. AhLnhlipr 

Ch.inin Conitruccion Co, 
Gcnfiii Contractu* 




C Trie JZpxi/ Smaite is protected 
bu Johns-Manville ^Built-up 
Asbestos JZgofintf 



The Roxy Theatre was built at a 
cost of twelve million dollars. Here 
is the world's greatest theatre, the 
largest of pipe organs, a famous 
broadcasting studio, magnificent lob- 
bies, comfortable dressing rooms, 
offices, club rooms and rehearsal 
balls all under one roof — and that 
roof of Johns-Manville Built-up 
Asbestos. The roof was chosen with 
full knowledge that it must give 
positive protection to one of the 
most costly interiors ever con- 
structed. 

The selection of this roofing to 
protect the beautiful appointments 
in the Roxy Theatre is one more 
endorsement of the record which 
Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs have made all over the 
country. Tens of millions of square 
feet of Johns-Manville Built-up 



Asbestos Roofing cover theatres, 
large and small, factories, ware- 
houses, railway stations, public 
buildings and many other structures. 

For every building with a flat or 
low pitched roof, regardless of size 
or cost, this product of Johns- 
Manville offers guaranteed safety, 
long-lived and certain performance, 
with little or no maintenance costs. 
In fact years of use with no repairs 
is the general rule. 

Johns'hfavoHlle — 
Muster of Asbestos 

Mare than fifty years of exhaustive study 
of Asbestos has established Johns-Manville 
as the world's foremost technicians in 
handling this useful mineral. Asbestos from 
mines owned by Johns-Manville is manu- 
factured in our own factories into scores of 
products used to guard life and property, to 
conserve power and to serve many other uses. 



Johns -Manville 

^Asbestos Miners and jMamifacturers 



NEW YORK CHICAGO CltVtlXO 



I O M > S 



A N \ I L I E 



A U T H O A I / f D 



SAN FRANCISCO 

K " 0 I I K - 



Jahns-M;inviltc Authori:ed Roofers are trained in the proper application of our Built-up 
Asbestos Roofs. You can rely on our Authorised Roofers to do their work well, to charge 
fair prices, and to render businesslike and satisfactory service. 
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All Industry is Served by 
Johns-Manville 
Besides the Rosy and other fa- 
mous theatres, millions of square 
feet of Johns-Manville Built-up 
Asbestos Roofs cover factories, 
warehouses, railroad structures 
and every type of building which 
requires fireproof, long • lived 
protection; 

Johns-Manville Conserves 
Heat 

On boiler pipes for high pres- 
sure steam, or the lower tem- 
peratures of home heatingplants, 
Johns-Manville pipe insulations 
reduce heat losses to a minimum. 
Johns-Manville high tempera- 
ture pipe insulations prevent 
losses by radiation, and avoid 
overheating of surroundings. 
On boiler pipes in residences. 
Improved Asbestocel saves 
householders tons of coal yearly. 

Johns-Manville Packings 
Cut Costs 
Johns • Manville Standardized 
packings provide a packing lor 
every possible packing purpose. 
By using these packings, impor- 
tant savings arc made by reduc- 
ing the stocks required, by the 
long life of Johns-Manville pack- 
ing, and, where friction is a 
factor, by doing away with the 
excessive friction of ordinary 
packing. 



JOH NS-M ANVTLLE CORPORATION 
New Yurk, Chicago, CleveJ ind. San Frarciioo 
Canadian JohrwMativtUe Co., Ltd.. Toronto 
(Mail tJiu coupon to b*Aru.h ntd'cat ycu) 
Without chlijption on my part, please send 
me kni or mutton concerning Joani'ManviIle 
BuUt'Up Asbestos Roofing and the name uf 
the ocarctt Johru-Manvilk Authctuc J Roofer. 
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When a Busy Man* Took 
Time to Write This 

He Meant More than Just Baloney! 



"SEVERAL YEARS ago a large part 
of our time was taken up tracing cars 
and criticising the railroads. 

'There have been decided improve- 
ments, however, in the services of all 
lines, and although in the past we re- 
ceived many complaints from our 
customers and salesmen, we now 
quite often receive letters commend- 
ing the railroads on their services. 

In Chicago, in the past, we had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting material to the 
customers promptly. We have several 
large accounts in that city which must re- 
ceive material on schedule time. We have 
found from experience that your road is 
one of the most dependable. We can go 
home in the evening feeling satisfied that 
the cars will reach Chicago on the fourth 
day. 



Mr. Wilkinson, our divisional sales man- 
ager at Chicago, advises me that the per- 
sonal attention you have given to our 
business has helped him considerably 
with his customers. He mentions that 
one of his pool cars arrived in Chicago 
in three days. 

We also had a shipment of eight cars 
leaving Chester, which the originating 
road delivered to you five hours late. 
Somehow or other, in spite of that delay, 
all these cars reached Chicago on sched- 
ule time. 

I want to assure you that we appreciate 
the service rendered by the Erie Railroad 
and the personal attention which you 
have given to our husiness." 

★ Mr. J. J. Inch 

Yr.ijjic Manager 
The Scott P.tf>er Co. 
Chester, P,t. 
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LISTENING IN ON CONGRESS 

Our observer rescues from oblivion some flights 
of wit and fancy overlooked by the more serious-minded press 

************** * * * * ****************** * ************************** **************** * 



" ~ \ Pui:sim-nti,u. prima- 
And is it r j os Wl . r( » ln (fat scna- 
low.ih or teaM air, when Mr. 
loway? Btsdc (Iowa) protesl- 
, . I 

taken BP RCttVQ part on either side in 
Iowa, that money has not been spent in 
a secret way or in an open way or in any 
nt hi-r way in any large extent on either 

side." 

fife. Hefun (Ala.). The Senator docs 
not know what lias occurred in Iowa. If 
he learns to say "Iowa" like I say it. 
then I will yield to him. 

Mr. Steck. If the Senator will per- 
mit an observation — 

Mu. Hefun. No; the Senator draws 
out that "Iowa-h" too long. 

Mu. Steck. I was born in Iowa, if the 
Senator please. I learned to speak the 
uame of Iowa when I was born. I know- 
how it should l>e spoken. 

Mu. Heflin. Well, the Senator did 
uot learn it right. 

Mr. Steck. It should be spoken 
"Iowah," and not "loway." There is no 
use of our quarreling about that, how- 
ever, because that is something too small 
for us to quarrel about. 

Mr. Hefun. What I am objecting to 
is that it takes up too much time the 
way the Senator says it. 

Mr. Steck. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator expects to take all the rest, of the 
time up until 3 o'clock ; so he should not 
object to mv taking at least five minutes 
of it. 

Mk. Hefun. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield to the Senator further, because he 
said that he did not think this fund was 
used. 

Mr. Steck. I have been in Iowa. I 
think 1 know the conditions in Iowa. 
I am not quarreling with the Senator. I 
am merely saying that his information 
probably is not as direct or as good as 
the information of a Democrat from 
Iowa who has taken no part on either 
side of the fight. 

Mr. He* lin. The Senator is at least 
improving on the pronunciation of 
"Iowa." 

Mn. Steck. May I say that the Sen- 
ator has heard sung so much the old 
song which we sing, where we pronounce 
it "loway," that he thinks that is the 
correct way. I suspect he has joined in 
singing the song many times, to the edi- 
fication of the people generally, and to 
the glory of Iowa. 

Mr. Heflin. The Senator is so far 
away from Iowa that he does not know 
what happens day by day in Iowa; but 



if the Senator keeps on defending Min d 
K. Sin till and the Tammany tactics, it 
will ikii be long until he ran slay always 
ill Iowa. 

Mr. President, I waul tins Borah reso- 
lution reintroduced; and we will pass n 
ill this htnh and rail these people before 
us, and start with Mayor Walker, of 
New York City. He is a smooth Al 
Smith artist lie is the slickest eel in 
I he pond. 



rill-: m-.ei '. (>]■■ (i 
Mr. Neely presidential can- 
Bursts out into didatesioSe,,; • Bur- 
Anecdote and a h' s questionnaire re- 
Allusion specting the dry law 
~ was receiving the at- 
letitinn of Senator Neely iW. V'a ): 

Mr. President, Mr. Hoover in this let- 
ter to Senator Borah reaches I he sub- 
limest height of epistolary hiimbuggery 
ever attained by man. When Mr. Hoover 
dictated this meaningless epistle he was 
evidently as irritable and belligerent as 
Thrasyniaehus was when, because of his 
inability to answer questions propounded 
by Socrates, he ill-naturedly accused the 
great philosopher of having a "sniffed 
nose" and of not having used his hand- 
kerchief as frequently as decency de- 
manded. 

To al! of the important inquiries con- 
tained in Mr. Borah's questionnaire Mr. 
Hoover has been pmvokingly unrespon- 
sive, lie is more exasperatingly evasive 
than the wicked wag whose sobbing 
young wife, when asked the cause of her 
grief, replied: "Every time I ask my 
husband if he likes my biscuits he tells 
me that I have beautiful eyes." 

If Mr. Borah has maturely considered 
Mr. Hoover's monumental masterpiece 
of transcendent, evasion he must, appre- 
ciate the anguish with which Josh Bill- 
ings said: "I would rather lead a blind 
mule on a towpath for a living, or retail 
soft klams from a rickctty wagon, than 
tew be an Interviewer and worry peo- 
ple with questions they wuz afrade tew 
answer and tew vain tew refuse," 

We may safely assume that when our 
great British candidate for President 
reaches Chicago Mayor Thompson will 
tender him a reception of such magnif- 
icence and fervor as no American offi- 
cial has ever given a Brit ish subject since 
Gen. Andrew Jackson received Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham at New Orleans in 1815. 
Pakenham is reported to have written 
General Jackson a note in which he said : 
"If you do not surrender I will destroy 
vour breastworks and eat breakfast in 



New Orleans Sunday morning." Gen- 
eral Jackson replied: "If you do you will 

eat nipper in hell Sunday night." 

If Mr. Hoover participates in the pri- 
mary in I lie Vice President's Slate his 
fate can be appropriately indicated by 
the following news item which once ap- 
peared in a metropolitan paper: "Yes- 
terday on Fifth Avenue a colored man 
named William Washington attempted 
to drive his two-horse dray through a 
monster parade of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. If he had lived until next. 
Saturday he would have been 36 vears 
old." 

~ ~ Mk.L.vGuahma i N.Y.) 

when, pray, is wfls g i v j n| T points to 
the Nineteenth ,| |( , HoUE!e on certain 
Hole. phases of judicial pro- 
ceclure: "Only recent- 
ly, OUl in Minnesota a judge took the 
trustees of one of the lodges of a great 
fraternal organization and sent all of 
these trustees, one of them an elderly 
man, to jail for one year for acts com- 
mitted in the clubroom — to be specific, 
for drinking in the clubroom — about 
which, perhaps, the trustees had no 
knowledge. I refer to the great Order 
of Kagles. 

"Now, if till the trustees of all the se- 
lect clubs of my city and stale, Minne- 
sota, or any other state where drinking 
is going on, would be sent, to jail, believe 
me, our foremost citizens would be wear- 
ing stripes and the social register could 
be used as the index for Atlanta. 

"I will invite the same judge to be as 
stern, to enforce the law as vigorously, 
to every club and association or organi- 
zation to which he or his set belongs. I 
will invite him to get after the trustees 
of the golf clubs and inspect the nine- 
teenth hole of his and all the select golf 
clubs in the country. Lei us see how 
many men will be sent to jail for being 
trustees of golf clubs or social clubs 
where the nineteenth hole is popular." 

Mr. Abeknethy (N. C). What is 
the nineteenth hole? 

Mu. LaGitardia. Has the gentleman 
ever played golf It is the most attrac- 
tive hole. 



. . Is rr conceivable t hat 

^T,TV S a scna,l ' r era stole a 
1 old ot turkey? A million 
Turkeys and voices <ay ''Not" But 
Thievery p 0 j n *, has been 

raised. Senator Ste- 



phens (Miss.) had the floor. 

"Mr. President, this man enlisted three 
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A close-at-hand 

Billion Dollar 



Plus Distribution 

l";u ilitit s I ii*i|iiall<<l 
in tlie Siiiilln-a-t 



ASIIE\ II I I . 
hill lie a 



miiliwii lietwcm Al- 
.iii.I Mississippi. I. rial 

III... IMil I .lilt, villi '111. 1 t I 1 1 1 .iii.I 

motor-mail rciiinrrlinn^ in all ijiri-i'- 
liim, is wilhin 21 hours of til) million 
people. No olln-r «ilv in tin- Southeast 
enjoys equal <li-lritiiitinn facilities v illi 
reference In li.-ili ^ a»litiij£l<in mill 
Western i ialcw a \ In I In- fn-i^hl > arils 
pictnntl helm*, innri- than a inillinii 
car* of li. i.:lii an- handled annually. 
4 lo-i- at hand lin I million people 

m ho expend iall\ more tlian 11 

liillion dollars lor einninndilic-. More 
than half this marki-l is nithin I hours 
driii- omt ciiiiirclo hiuduays. \shci i 1 1 * • 
Miln-s tin- ilisl rihn I inn prnlih-m in the 

Soin in .i-t . 

Unequalled opportunity is here for the 
mantif.n tor. r. 71.IMMI natiw horn, 
white Americans in thr iit-i^hlmritii! 
mountain*, intelligent, adept, uillinc 
tn Hark, await tin- tail of industry, 
liny snlw- tin- lahor |irnhlrni. Itnu- 
mali-rials arcahundant. lly dm-clcct rii 
pi r is |ili-n I if ill and cheap. I I i 111.1 ti- 
ll ml lifittg <■ liliims iih-al. T.i\i-s Ion. 

Executives are invited to 
mitt- 1» iiu- ASBEVILLK 
CHAM HER OF COM- 
MI.HCE for new tnioklet 
outlining industrial oppor- 
tunities in the rich Ashe- 
ViUt district. 
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Whir, unttnu pliatr mtntw* Salum'l Hxumtu 



times in the Arniy of the United State*. 

Twice he was honorably discharged. 
I luring hu> t hint term Of service itc was 
tried ami convicted nf stealing two tur- 
kc>tt, valued at $3. 

Hi- was sentenced to nine months' im- 
prisonment ill hard labor and forfeited 
all of his pay and allowance*, and actually 
served months of that lime, and then 
was dishonorably discharged. 

Mn. Caraway (Ark.). At least an 
amendment should be added to the bill 
providing thai ilns man r-lumld j«ay for 
the turkeys, should it not? 

Mn. Stephens. He paid for them by 
his six months' hard labor. He paid for 
them by forfeiting his pay, all allow- 
Uti i s, and so forth. 

I 1 li ink the turkeys have been paid for 
several t tmes over. 

Mn. Cahavvay. Did tin- parties: from 
whom he stole the turkeys pA this ln- 
lKtr? 

Mtt. Stephens. Tlic turkeys belonged 
in ihe Government. 

Mn. Caraway. Oh! 

Mn. Stephens. They belonged to the 
company of which he was a member. 
Therefore, the very party that lost the 
turkeys has l>eeri paid many urnes over 
for them. 

Mit. Caraway. They belonged to the 
captain of the company, did tiny'.' 
Where did this larceny occur'' 

Mr. Stephens. Apparently it was 
out in Oklahoma. As Senators know, 
this section used to be a little wild. This 
was 20 years ago. 

Mk. Caraway. The Senator was ex- 
rotting bin for bravery a while ago. I 
thought he hatl enlisted during some 
war; but evidently In- cub-led during a 
lime of profound peare. 

Mn. Stephens. Oh, no; he served in 
tin- Spanish- \meriran War. 

Mn. SHOtrrmDGE ( Calif. K Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the value of these turkeys agreed 
upon? 

Mil. Stephens. Three dollars. 

Mr. Caraway. They must have biKQ 
mighty small turkeys. 

Mit. Stephens. Turkeys were not as 
high priced in those days as they are 
now. 

Mn. Price i.Md.l. Why does ihe 
Senator think he was such a brave sol- 
dier? He did not steal the turkeys un- 
der circumstances that cert Hied lo his 
bravery, did he? 

Mn. Stephens. It. does requite some 
courage, some bravery, in enlist three 
times and take the chances of going out 
ittd lighting. 

Mil Caraway. Mr. President, I never 
did find out what act ii was he was to 
lie pensioned lor Was :i lor catching 
the turkeys? 

Mn Siephens. 1 am not asking for 
any pension for him; I am asking that 
rln- black mark lie -Iricken oil' his rec- 
ord. 

Mn Caiuway. Tli' Senator is just 
ii ii'inpt mg lo erase from his record Ihe 
fact that he had been convicted of an 
offense and di lanim iblv discharged. 



What the Senator is trying to accomplish 
by an act of Congress is this: To say 
that this man w:us honorably discharged 
when, as a matter of fad, he was dis- 
charged as n convicted thief. That is 
what the Senator is trving to do, is it 
not? 

Mn Stephens Vis, m one si-iwe that 
is very true; but that has I wen dime 
over anil over again. However, 1 would 
not call a man who was serving as a sol- 
dier, a man who was in camp— 

Mn. Caraway. In time of pence. 

Mr. Stephens. Handicapped and 
tied down — I would not call him a thief 
simply because he went uut and took a 
turkey. 1 have no doubt that some men 
in the sound of my voice have taken 
more than two turkeys, even in the same 
nidi!. 

Mi;. Caraway. What should the Sen- 
ator call him? 

Mk. Siephens. I would call him a 
hungry soldier. 

Mic. Caraway. Not after he had eaten 
the two turkeys? 

Mr. Stephens. No; not after the 
turkeys had been eaten. 

Mr. Bhuce. I want to be able to vote 
intelligently. I cannot conceive under 
what system of elhics this application 
for relief can l» made The man was a 
thief and had been dishonorably dis- 
charged from the Army. 

Mi:. Stephens, tin Constitution pro- 
\ules thai cruel and unusual punishment 
.-ball nut be lllipo.-i '1 

Mn. Shortiuix.e Mr. President, there 
have been innumerable cases of this kind 
where bills have been passed providing 
that their passage shall not result in any 
back pay or back pension; but if wc are 

10 pass this lull at all — and I think it 
should be passed — it may well be that 
tins individual, who, it appears, was a 
brave soldier, might need sonic htlle as- 
Bjstancc from our Government, and I be- 
lieve if thai should develop the Govern- 
ment .should give il in him. 

Mr. Swanson lVa.1. If anyone wants 
to object to this bill it, will go over. If 
a man's conscience is not satisfied as tti 
its right and justice, lie can object. 
'1 l,i n- i- no li-e c liliug a i|imnim. 

Mn. HiifcE. I am very much obliged 
to the Senator for his volunteer advice, 
but I suppose I am at liberty, ncverthe- 

11 .«•■=, hi present tnv ideas about the mai- 
ler. 

Mit. Swanson. The Senator will do 
that whether it is better to do it or not. 
1 have never seen a uiiaiiituous-coii-eiil 
agreement of thai kind violated by the 
protracted discussion of a bill. All 1 ask 
is that the unanimous-consent agreement 
lie earned oil! in good faith. 

Mn. BSUCS. 1 insist on the roll call. 

Mi: Siephens. If anybody indicates 
to me thai he wants to object, I should 
be very glad to lei tin- bill remain on 
the calendar and lie considered another 

day. 

Mn Siinui i.tim. e To cut the knot, ! 

object. 

Mu. P.Ki i e. I do not propose to con- 
done theft, ami 1 do object. 
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HATTHE ENGINEERS WERE TOLD 




'-f^ETall the facts about the best 
\J~ possible location for our fac- 
tory Don 't limit yourselves to any 
one section. Look to future devel- 
opments as well as present condi- 
tions. Then report to us." 

Those instructions, in effect, 
have been given to various con- 
sultingengineers at different times 
during the lasl few years. Given 
by manufacturers who face sharp competition, and fore- 
see even keener competition coining. 

The reports they have received from their trained in- 
dustrial investigators, backed up by their independent facts 
and figures, have been almost uniformly to this effect: 



and what they found out 



" TN some other sections you may find one or two elements 
X of production will cost less, but in Piedmont Carolinas 
you find all these elements meeting at their lowest com- 
mon focus. The average saving in production costs (de- 
pending on di fferent types of industry) is equivalent to 
a substantial extra dividend on a year's operations." 

Based on these facts, new plants coming to Piedmont 
Carolinas have averaged one every jive days for the last 
twelve months. These are facts you cannot afford to 
ignore. They deserve your scrutiny and your careful 
consideration. 

Do you know which of the raw materials you use are 
produced in Piedmont Carolinas? What the average 
wage scales run? Do you know what land and construc- 
tion cost? Do you know about Piedmont Carolinas' 
51.1% greater accessibilitv to the national market? 



You need the fundamental facts given 
in Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You, a hook, that tells just « li.it 
you want to know. Brief. Condensed. 
Vet comprehensive and authoritative. 
Send for it — today. 

Address Industrial Department. 
Room 11.), Mercantile Building. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





MARKETS 

Goods must he sold as well as made, 
and too often the marketing situation 
is left out of consideration by engineer* 
who specialize on production. But con- 
sider these facts: 

Industry makes payrolls and payrolls 
nuke markets. Piedmont Carolinas is 
the South's outstanding industrial area. 

It offers an active local market for 
quantities of goods lli.it are not yet be- 
ing manufactured here. 

It is also strategically located with 
regard to four states on the Atlantic 
si aboard — Virginia, the Carolina* and 
Georgia — a rich t sectional market. 

More.it is 300 miles nearer to the cen- 
ter nf population than is, for example. 
New York City. A 600-mile shipping 
radius I the economical marketing circle ) 
centered on that city reaches 44.5% of 
the country's total purchasing power. 
A similar circle, drawn from Piedmont 
Carolinas, reaches 66.8% — a more than 
50% greater partofthe national market. 
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DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 

1 SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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All-Steel 

Factory Buildings 

Shipped complete 
ready to erect 

QREAT economy and satisfaction may he 
gained in the construction of industrial 
buildings, large or small, by ordering rhem, 
ready-made, from Butler. These complete, 
modern buildings are sturdy, fire-resistant, 
adaptable, nnd easy to put up. They are 
ideal, permanent structures, with pro visions 
for expansion. They tnay be removed and 
re-erected with practically 1C0% salvage. 

I 
t 





Steel Buildings 

ore ideal for many industries 



US 

galvanized wall and roof sheets used in 
Butler buildings have unusually deep, pan- 
eled corrugations that add ama:ingly to 
their stiffness and durability. Sheets are all 
24 gage, rigidly bolted together and to the 
steel frame with galvanized bolts. Each 
building is designed to withstand wind pres- 
sure or snow load of 30 lbs. to the sq. foot. 

Butler buildings are shipped complete 
with windows, doors, bracings, bolts and 
reinforcements. Each part is numbered to 
correspond with accompanying blue prints, 
permitting of quick assembling by local 
labor, if desired. Construction affords wide 
range of locations for windows and doors. 
Money-saving quotations, f. o. K plant or 
erected, submitted promptly upon request. 

The buyer of a Duller building In 
New Mexico tt-rlies: "Vt'e are saels- 
tied in every respect 

But let's 
pcriencc In the manutacti 
»tccl buildings suitable loi 
lories, warehouses, stores, [ 
ct houses, Karaites, filling I 

lifinn, mrpoir h-inyuTv, etlu 
and numerous other Impc 
tanr uwl Is at your servif, 
wherever you ate located. 

Sent 
which 

full. : 
In del. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 



itvcn year 




Kansas City, Mo. 



Minneapolis Minn. 




The Washington Spectator 

By LEO A. BORAH 




FORT Y-N I M- STIPULATIONS 
settling cases of alleged unfair trade 
pj .ictiees were announced by the 
Federal Trade Commission in a month of 
record activity beginning March 22. 
Coming mostly from industries which 
hiive held trade practice conferences re- 
cently, the complaints seem to indicate 
the vahte of trade submittals and the 
eagncroess of the industries to stage a 
general clean-up in their own houses 

An unusual com- 
plaint "as against 
i manufacturer of 
candles fur altar 
use in churches. 
The Commission 
found that the 

manufacturer had 
Iteert advert isine as 
"Beeswas Church 
and \lrar Can- 
dles" n product 
neither wholly of 
lieeswax nor strict- 
ly in keeping with 
cecles|:!Sttc:il re- 
quirement- for al- 
tar candlea. The 
randlemaker 
promised to abus- 
don the inaccu- 
rate use of the 
word "altar" and 
to make proper 
nullification in dc- 
Bcribing the com- 

j"-n urn of his product. (Stipulation 1S7.) 

Advertising phrases such as "country- 
style rolls," "fresh churned rolls," and 

• Triinv riehiii can't lie heat" are 

held fey the Commission to l>e inap- 
plicable to oleomargarine beeailsc they 

tend to mislead the purchaser to believe 
the product to lie creamery butter. In 
Stipulation 18f>, a manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine agreed to ilrop these phrases. 

False anil misleading advertising and 
misbranding are among the commonest 
complaints considered by the Commis- 
sion. To he advertised a- w.ml or woolen, 
a product must be wholly of wool. The 
word "silk" may !«• used to dc-enbe 
only material of pure silk. Furs must 
not l>c given names in trade that lead 



ACTIVITIES of the Federal 
Trade Commission are here 
summarized. 

A marked increase is rioted in 
the number of stipulation agree- 
ments and a decrease in the num- 
ber of formal orders. 

Rules for trade practice adopt- 
ed by members of Virginia pe- 
troleum industry are announced. 

The progress of the investiga- 
tion of public utilities is describ- 
ed, the Commission reporting 
2,000 returns from the first gen- 
end questionnaire. 

Tariff Commission figures 
show remarkable growth of the 
dye industry in this country. 



buyers to believe they are skins of .ini- 
mals other than those from which they 
are taken. Hats must unci definite re- 
quirements to warrant being advertised 
as "beaver" or '"panama." Mattresses 
madi ni ni:iienal- oilier than cotton 
may not U- sold as "cotton" mattresses. 
Ten respondent- i-ut.-red into stipulation 
agreements with the Commission to 
rease false and misleading advertising or 
misbranding of such goods. (Stipula- 
tions 1413, 15,'J, 158, 
175. 178, 181, 185, 
101, 179, and 180.) 

Two companies 
promised to abide 
by the Comnii" 
ston's definition of 
>hi Hield silver- 
ware or Sheffield 
plate in Stipula- 
tions ISO and 190. 
T h e Commission 
holds that silver- 
ware of any sort 
not manufactured 
in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, may not lie 
branded or adver- 
tised as "Shef- 
field." 

It is fal-e and 
misleading in ad- 
vertising jewel ry 
to represent imi- 
tation getn6 a 



genuine. The 
Commission permitted a company sell- 
ing and distributing such articles to sign 
Stipulation 161, an agreement to desist 
from the practice. 

Publication ol tictn urns prices of foun- 
tain pens with the intent to make buy- 
ers believe the peas were being sold at a 
reduction was prohibited by the Com- 
mission. Two companies selling pens 
have agreed in discontinue the practice 
(Stipulation- In!, 17b i 

The Commission is still hammering 
away at the misuse of the word "shel- 
lac" in branding or advert i-ing gasket 
cement not HH) per cent shellac gum cut. 
in alcohol. Unless the product measure 
up to requirements, it must be labeled 
plainly with words indicating that it i 
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AN X-RAY OF YOUR BUSINESS 

. . . every day at nine 

All the facts and figures you need to 
know brought to your notice daily 



HERE is a method that uncovers inefficiency 
. . • that sends a piercing light into the very 
vitals of your business. 

Figures and facts that you need to know — now, 
today — cannot avoid its powerful glare . . . cannot 
hide away unseen and unsuspected, gnawing away 
at your profits. 

The activities of every department are recorded 
from day to day, week to week, and month to 
month. And each morning at nine all these vital 
figures are placed on your desk . . . focused in a 
single, simple, understandable report. A report 
which enables you to tell at a glance whether 
business is going ahead, slipping or standingstill. 

Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equipment is 
doing this highly efficient job for thousands of 

Elliott -Fisher 

FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 

general ^^ffice^quipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTKAND ADDING HC.l 'KINO MACHINFS 



businesses, and it can easily be applied to yours. 
Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any 
way complicating any system you may be using, 
Elliott-Fisher can be quickly adapted to yout 
business. 

Almost beyond belief, Elliott-Fisher will improve 
your present methods and combine the most 
complicated accounting details into a system of 
remarkable simplicity. 

The story can be quickly told — the method con- 
vincingly demonstrated. Let us send our repre- 
sentative. Hand the coupon below to your secre- 
tary and ask her to fill it in and mail. The coupon 
also brings full, descrip- 
tive information. 




General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue. New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how lilliotl-Fisher 
can Rive me closer control of mv hucinrvv. 



Name- 



Address 



!Fn<m writing to GaNM-%1. Ovrxcx EquiraiesT Cohkhuiion pinrne im-titum Xatutu'it ISuthtrsx 



DOUBT JN< I 

THE 
ESTIMATE 

$573,710.00 

ADD El) 
To Nel ProflU 

A^ain the value of Estes 
St> ice is demonstrated. 
In this ^roiip of ciglil 
Industrie-, a net saving of 
iS.-|T:{.7III.IH» made. The 
Imicsl unit net saving 
was $5,400.00 — the largest 
$255,761.00. The total was 
more than double the esti- 
mate. 

Our methods are simple 
and effective. Thci are not 
encumbered with a fixed 
formula or s\s>lcm. Kuch 
problem i- attacked indi- 
vidually and the most 
effective line of action de- 
termined for each ca»e. 

"Making A Profit" 

Tlii-. lunik ■ \|>l.iio- Hie soiiml- 
nc-s of our methods iti attack- 
ing I lie pi-ol>lctn of ncl profit-, 
mill iinlii :il< > lln- wiluc nf our 
seasoned wrvicifi to industry 
iiinl commerce. I n n io.oi.ii." r 
-IikiiI I li;oc .i i'i>|>>- X nolo of 
rcipic-t \>ill lirio:: imir. without 
ilcla) . Nil oliliuation. 

L, V, ESTES 

NCORPORATED 

Mll'STRlAL ENGINEERS 
IT'i.'i Broadway 
CHICAGO, Illinois 




merely a compound or tlwt it contaira 
mi shellac. Tin- C01111111--1011 handled five 
"shellac" ca«« in Stipulation* 1 17, 148, 
l.'.J. IV. iiiul 1M 

In Stipulation 168, a firm manufac- 
turing tools agreed to iliscoiit nine tilt" 
use of the word "steel" in advertising 
i»Milr- tnuli- entirely nr partly of metals 
other than steel. A maker of radio cabi- 
nets signed an agreement (.Stipulation 
Is:; i tn n-.i-r ailver' i.-nur a-- ■'mahogany" 
i-.il 'itK I - m i |c 1 1 1 i f- I'lln r lli. in ma- 
hogany and to use the phrase "mahog- 
any finish" in conjunction only with a 
plain statement of the kind of wood 
colored by the "mahogany finish." 

( I- luil made ai n irding to gi ivcrn- 

ment specification may not be branded 
with any mark which would lead a pur- 
chaser to lielieve them government--; >rei- 
lication products. In Stipulation P ", a 
paint manufacturer agreed to discon- 
tinue misbranding his product and in 
Stipulation 170 a shoe manufacturer en- 
tered into a like agreement. 

Brands of geographical significance 
must lie accurate, the Commission holds. 
Stipulations 131 and li>2 are agreements 
Di' cigar companies to discontinue the 
use hi the word "Havana" in branding 
or advertising cigars made of tobacco 
in. i wholly Hum (he bland of Cuba. In 
Stipulation U\3 a cigar manufacturer 
promised to drop the brand '"Tampa" 
and cense advertising as "Tampa" trs 
a product made of tobacco not grown 
near Tampa, Florida. A manufacturer 
of monuments agreed in Stipulation 100 
tn discontinue representations of owner- 
ship or control of certain famous quar- 
i • - and to cease advertising his prod- 
M' t- as i oiiiposed u( material- from (|tiar- 
ries in a certain widely known distni-t. 

An article not manufactured by arti- 
sans or workmen who arc not nu mbers 
of unions may not be advertised as 
I nion Made," the Commission holds in 

9tfpuktioa 157. 

SIX correspondence schools agreed to 
i b -i<f from false ami misleading adver- 
li-ing in Stipulations I .VI, 133, l.'iii, 103, 
173, and 103. The Commission holds 
that representations of reductions in 
rates of tuition may not be made unless 
the reductions are bona /We. that reports 
of results of the instruction must not 1* 
exaggerated and that claims to connec- 
tions not enjoyed by the Kboolt must 
rut he published. Since the trade prac- 
tice conference of the industry the Com- 
mission has handled a great number of 
lhi-c ea-es on colli; il lints pre-enled bv 

-nbseribers to the conference submittals. 

False and misleading advertising in- 
tended to make the public believe a com- 
pany owns or controls mills or factories 
when it does not was prohibited by the 
Commission in Stipulations 140, bVi, 
100, 172, Ks, and 10.1 

Resale price maintenance by unfair 
method* i- forbidden by tin Comiiu-- 
ion \ corporation manufacturing radio 
apparatus agreed in Stipulation 174 to 
discontinue certain efforts to maintain 
prices, and in Stipulation 177 a -tovc 



manufacturer made a similar agreement. 

Price cuititig on the part of a large 
ice cream manufacturing concern by 
means of oj>ernlmg a secret subsidiary 
company ostensibly as an independent 
company was repealed by the Cunimi-- 
sion in Stipulation Pi'i. The subsidiary 
company is said to have sold lec cream 
in territories of the large company's com- 
petitors at prices below cost.. 

In Stipulation lvt, a combination for 
control of the candy jobbing business in 
a certain territory was frustrated. The 
i 'imiiiii-sniii found i In- iv-pondcm.- had 
entered into conspiracy to cut off sup- 
phis nf competitors. 

A candy company which had been 
promoting sales of its products by a 
prize giving scheme has agreed to dis- 
continue tie' practice. (Stipulation 171.1 

Seven corporal ion- manufacturing mu- 
tation leather have signed .'ill agreement 

with the Commission to discontinue trade 
practices tending to stille competition. 
■ stipulation 102.) 

IT IS SIGNIFICANT that in 32 cases 
* before the Commniission between 
March 22 and April 1!>, only three for- 
mal orders were issued naming the re- 
spondents. More and more as the ef- 
fects of trade submittals arc felt, the 
i ommissii ai is able to h indie complaints 
through stipulation agreements. 

An order to a company to cease false 
and misleading advertising of watches, 
jewelry and plated ware has lieen issued 
against a Chicago company. I Docket 
14ol.) 

In Docket 1400, four companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture or di-tribu- 
tion of a popular priced watch were or- 
dcreil to cease elTorts to maintain resale 
prices. The manufacturing company has 
its factories in Connecticut, and the 
three distributing companies are Im itnl 
in New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of dress 
goods has been forbidden to continue 
advertising as ' wool" or "silk" without 
qualification goods that are not strictly 
of those materials. (Docket 1400 i 

THADK ltlI.ES for guidance of mem- 
licrs of the petroleum industry in 
^'jrfiitiin were adopted by these members 
at a trade prartice conference under 
au-piees of the Commission lasl May. 
The Commis-ion m ule public the rules 
on March 21. It announced its approval 
of some, its disapproval of others, and 
its acceptance of the remainder as "ex- 
pression- of tin trade." 

The Commi-sion disapproved a state- 
ment by members of the industry that 
those who participated in the confer- 
ence are to comply with the resolutions 
adopted by them only so long as they 
are lived up tn bv other dealers and 
that the participants reserve the right to 
' meet the competition" of competitors 
\ iolating the rules. 

One group of rules adopted by mem- 
ber- ol the industry condemns practices 
obviously unlawful. This is the group 
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The "Karma" magazine camera and the Bakelite Molded parts used in it* The EHison-Kamra, Inc., makers. HoUywood, CaL 

Sales compelling beauty*— ' 

at a sales promoting price 



HOW to translate brilliant conception into 
practical reality , is a problem which often 
confronts inventors and manufacturers. The 
inventor of the "Kamra" visioned a magazine 
camera that would take hundreds of pictures 
without reloading; that would be compact and 
small enough to fit into a coat pocket. And 
finally, one that could be produced in quantity 
at a moderate cost. 

In the case of the "Kamra," as in that of many 
others, the solution was found in Bakelite 
Molded, and the final designs were made with 
a view to using this material. The camera 
case, within which are assembled all of the 
other parts, is formed in one piece, in a single 
operation. The box-like film magazines, which 
fit into the ends of the case, are formed of 



red Bakelite Molded, because the non-actinic 
property of this color safeguards the film 
against reflected light. Each of the other six 
parts shown is also of Bakelite Molded. 

Because Bakelite Molded parts are formed to 
exact dimensions, assembly is simplified. No 
time is lost in machining or fitting. Because 
Bakelite Molded parts come from the mold 
with every detail sharply defined, and with a 
high surface lustre, buffing, etching and tooling 
are unnecessary. Because Bakelite Molded is 
obtainable in rich and attractive colors, neither 
enameling nor lacquering is required. These 
combined advantages made it possible to pro- 
duce a camera of exceptional beauty, at a cost 
so moderate that a wide market for it was 
assured. 



f 



Sa^clite Engineering Scrtnce. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials com- 
bined with eighteen years' experience in the development at phenol renins lor industrial uses provides a valuable background 
for the cooperation offered hy our engineers and research laboratories. Write for Booklet No. 42, "Bakehte Molded/ 1 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 

BAKELITE 

HEBtBTtREO / ■f^aal U. 1. PAT. OFF. 
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THE MATERIAL OF 



A THOUSAND USES 



"Tfcc rc^incrcd Trade M«fk inl Sjrqibol lhown abgve may he used <M\iy on producti rowde from nMfrn-iii 
•muiuJacfLtrJ by Baliettte Corporation. U ruler uk capital "B" »■ the (lumincnl up) tor ►nfinity. <* unlin*-it«i 
gusoEily. Il •ymbolLra the ioJ':rutc number ol protflf *nd fufur* u*n at Oafcetue C ji j*- rj iu:ri' i wtadurta." 
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oAt the Hub 
of Cleveland's 
Wheel 




"FlirOTEL CLEVELAND. 

_IL_Il adjoining and v 

new Union Terminal (the secern J 
tallest huildiug in tl>e world) U 
ll»e moil centrally located and 
most MtUT reached hotel in 
( h-veland. \\ itlnn tin; shadow 
of the great Terminal Xower are 
theliusinessnndslioppin^iJutt u Is 
to tlie ea.%1, w liuli-sale homes to 
•he »i"-t, Ciovei iinient huddling 
north and manufacturing south. 

Tlie reason traveler and C leve- 
landersalike jireter HolelCl eve- 
land is imt alone this location 
advantage, great as it is. The 
appeal ol tlie Cleveland — 
you 11 sense it the moment you 
enter tlie wide- flung door. — is 
tlie warm hospitality . the luxuri- 
ous cluh-hke surroundings, the 
genuine desire of every one of 
us that you heartily enjoy 
every moment of 
our city and 



your stay in 
in our BO tel. 



HOTEL CLEVELAND 

PUBLIC SQUARE • CLEVELAND 
lOOO rooms with bath, 
1 50 at *3 • Scrvidor Service 

centrally l.-catrd and rnnul easily 
Tracked lintel in Cleveland. 

Exceptional facilities for MNMWlOHl 
(floor plan* and full in- 
formation on request.) 




approved by the commission. Another 
group relating to retail prices, coupon 
books, gifts, bonuses, lotteries, equip- 
ment and advertising rentals, rental of 
eqiiipmenl and deliveries, was accepted 
by the Commission us an expression of 
th>' trade. 

A third set of rules was disapproved 
by the ( 'ommission. It provided that 
deliveries of gasoline shall nut be made 
irotn tank wagons into the fuel tanks of 
automobiles and that no refiner, distrili- 
utor, jobber or wholesaler shall give to 
I dealer doing business with a competi- 
tor a greater extension of credit than 
that allowed by the competitor for the 
purpose of inducing the dealer to cease 
doing business with the competitor. 

ANDREAS T. LUNDQUIST, of the 
— ■ legal division of the Federal Trade 
1 'otrirui-smn, Washington, was appointed 
by the Commission to assume 
charge of its activities in the 
Pacific coast area with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 
Before entering the service 
of the Commission in 1024, 

Mr. Liindi|iu«t practiced law 

and engaged in legal research 
and editorial work. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and is a native of Wisconsin. 

r PHE COMMISSION will ask for a 
* -tippleniental appropriation of $10],- 
500 for the next fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1028, to rover the cost of its 
investigation of publir utilities as called 
for in Senate Resolution No. 83, it was 
made known on March 2(5. The Com- 
mission has sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget for approval a supplemental es- 
timate of the appropriation. 

TWO THOUSAND returns from pub- 
lic utilities operating companies have 
been filed with the Commission as an- 
swers to the first general questionnaire 
sent out by the Commission in connec- 
tion with its investigation of public util- 
'.m- ilie ( 'niinni— ;nii made known 111 
pending its second monthly report of 
progress to the Senate. The returns 
contain data regarding electric energy 
and gas on capacity, product ion, pur- 
chases, sales, interstate business, inter- 
company relationships, earning and in- 
vt>tim nt. Additional reports are arriv- 
ing daily. 

rpHE DEPARTMENT Of COM- 

l METU'E has created a new section 
of its Domestic Commerce Division to 
handle the business of the small retail 
establishments This group constitute- 
70 per cent of all retailers operating 
I hi main purpose of the new section is 
to help these smaller merchants to help 
themselves. 

The smaller business men's questions 
un hide .1 ureal variety of subjects relat- 
ing t.. profitable operation of retail 
stores Inquiries Irotn the meat and gro- 
cers' trades are especially numerous It 
is also interesting to note that queries 



for June, IthJH 

from small merchants or citizen- plan- 
ning to engage in business 011 a limited 
scale comprise a substantial percentage 
ol the l.l.tXM) tellers « huh have been re- 
ceived l>v the I innifstic Commerce Divi- 
sion. 

A GROWING MARKET in Fram e for 
■fa i c reals and annual products, as well 
as an increasing demand tor cotton and 
tobacco, are reported by Louis (I. Mi- 
chael, I leparunetii or Agrirultui -• 1 1 1 - 

omist, who has boa making a series of 
agricultural surveys of foreign countries. 
This should give a wider market for 
wheat and, to a less extent, for lard and 
pork products from the United Stab - 

\ STUDY made by the American 
** Automobile Association, based on 
records of the emergency road service 
departments of its OSS motor clubs 
throughout the Tinted States 
and Canada, shows that in 
spite of improvements in 
lx>th fabric and structure of 
automobile tires in receni 
years motorists who formerly 
obtained from 15,1X10 to 20,- 
000 miles from tires now 
secure only from 8,000 to 
10.000 miles. This greatly 
di in ased a\< vage tmieaire in spit"' n| un- 
proved product is attributed to these 
several factors: High-powered engines 
permitting greater power and greater 
.-peed; improved mads encouraging high 
average speeds; smaller diameter wheels, 
necessitating more frequent road contacts 
for tires; quicker acceleration, tending 
toward tire abuse on starting; more 
powerful and more numerous brakes, stih- 
mitting tires to greater wear on stopping. 

r\NE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 1.1- 
^ ' -in. stations throughout tie duted 
States now are broadcasting the farm 
market reports issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The mar- 
ket news programs of these stations 
range from reports on a few agricultural 
commodities a' local markets to coinpli tc 
statements on prices, shipments, and 
trade conditions for all farm products 
in . leading consuming centers. 

rKELIMIXAHY FIGl'UES compiled 
b> the United States Tariff Conum.-- 
■t.iti diou th it th<- domestic product urn 
of coal-tar dyes for ilie calendar year 
1027 exceeds the production of any prc- 
vious year in the history of the Ameri- 
can dye industry. 

A TENTATIVE reduction in the num- 
ber of automobile tire sizes from 
24 to 10 was unanimously approved al 
the March meeting of the directors of 
the National Automobile Cliambei of 
Commerce in New York City. The di- 
rectors al-o adopted a suggestion that 
the Kuhlier Association of America and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
reach an early agreement on what the 
lb proposed uniform sizes are to U\ 
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Many a Race isWfon by the Man 
Who Doesrit Pull an Oar 



Gradually but surely the more power- 
ful crew slips behind. One foot — 
another — then another — the gap 
grows until the race is ended. 

Such h a coxswain's victory — won 
by the man who doesn't pull an oar. 
Ilia sole but important duty is to 
control power — and by his skill in co- 
ordinating the efforts of his men and 
in conserving their strength, he often 
snatches victory from a stronger crew, 

i * * 
In Industry, races are staged every 
dav — races for profits. Power vies 
mill power — and again the impor- 
tance of accurate control stands out 



in hold relief. With fewer men and 
with less horsepower in electric 
motors many small plants daily pass 
larger rivals who sacrifice their pro- 
ductive strength by ineffective control. 

I f \ t,i;r plant is well manned and 
powerful in electric motor capacity, 
be sure your advantage is held and 
expanded by the champion cox* 
of electric power. Cutler- Hammer 
Motor Control. You will fin 
< ■ --ful machinery bniyier^ealure 
C-H Control on the motorized 
machinery they sell and that most 
electric motor builders recommend 
it for every type of drive. 

Co. 




POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 
WASTED 



The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. 

' tri( Cvntro! Afrpttralut 



i'toneer Uunufacturcrt <>f 
1231 Si. 1'juI Avenue 
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Where will this grainless wood 

be used next? 

First produeed two years ago. i\'otv standard material in an ever- 
widening range of industries. \nr uses Uetng disnnered almost every 
day. Send for large, free sample, and put it to the test yourself! 



man's favorite material has been 
wood. Surely, it was assumed, this 
wonderful product of nature her- 
self could not be improved. Yet 
two years ago, this seeming mir- 
acle was actually achieved, arid 
there went forth into the world 
tile for bathrooms Masonitc Presdwood — a genuine 
all-wood hoard that won't crack, 
check, split or splinter; in fact, a grainless wood! 

\or is that all. Presdwood possesses remarkable 
workability and uniform strength. Very dense and 
lough, it is also highly resistive to moisture. It has 
a very smooth, attractive surface on the face side, 
and requires no paint for protection. It takes any 
finish beautifully. 

Because Presdwood contains no grit or foreign 
substance, it docs not damage tools. It ran In- used 
on any woodworking machinery: saw, planer, samler. 
shaper. It can be cut out, punched, die cut and milh-d. 

And when we say Presdwood is all wood, we mean 
just that. It is genuine wood and nothing else — wood 
lorn apart and put together again. 

Tin* first st-'p in the manufacture .if Presdwood is to 
explode fresh, clean chip* from gun- .11 i ie!ontv oj 
about 4,000 feet per second. The long fibres thus pro- 
duced are then thoroughly felted together in heavy 
mats phii i i| in hydraulic flat-bed presses and subjected 
to hundreds of tons of pressure. The finished product 
is trimmed to a four-foot by twelve-foot size. 

We don't know ourselves 

We don't know ourselves where this grainless u I 

will be used next: nobody does. Its Workability and 
adaptability are truly astounding. For such things as 
paneling of all kinds, store fixtures, outdoor and in- 
door advertising signs, and a hundred and one prod- 
ucts of planing mills and woodworking plants, it is 
already in very wide demand. It i- also winning per- 
manent acceptance as the ideal lining for bank vaults-, 
telephone booths, ventilator shafts, closets and trunks 
Thousands of feet of it, loo.aii' used in making movies 
and for incubators, packing cases, tension boards, 
radio boxes and starch trays for candy factories. 
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FOR INCUBAfOHS 



Hut did you know that a con- 
tractor out in California is using 
Presdwood for concrete forms? 
Did you know that quite a num- 
ber of boat- have been made o| it 
almost entirely '( Did you know that 
it makes an excellent flooring lor 
dance h.ill- and pavilions, arid that 
it is in daily service at the Chicago 
Art Institute as artist's boards. We 

certainly didn't— at least until a few short months at.'.. 



And week aftrr week we hear of new uses! Ju-r 
recently a manufacturer of bowling alleys became 
interested in Presdwood. Another unexpected demand 
is its use as shutters for Dutch Colonial House-. It is 
;ilso beiii" made into clothes hampers, bread boxes, 
patented dairy containers, barbecue stands, bedroom 
screens and invalid trays. 

Where will this grainiest wood be used next? No- 
body knows. For its range of adaptability seems to 
have almost no limit! 

Send for sample — try Presdwood yourself 

Users of Masonitc Presdwood — and there arc now 
thou-aud- ol them! — have found that it often effects 
marked economies; such as doing away with the ex- 
pense of painting, reducing the number of uiamilactur- 
ing processes, and eliminating waste in cutting. They 
have found, too. that it is very easy to work with, and 
that it is entirely free from knots and other defects. 

Why not put Presdwood to the test yourself? It 
may be exactly the material you are looking for. It 
may make it possible for you to improve your own 
product in a number of worthwhile ways or to cut 
down your operating costs. Or both. 

In any event it will cost you nothing to find out. 
For we will gladly send you a large sample ol Masonitc 
Presdwood without placing you under any obligation. 
Send for it today. 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 



By WILLIAM FEATHER 



PROFESSOR CAR- 
VER, of Harvard 
University, in "Thia 
Economic. World" i 1 ) 
says: "Show me any country 
in which it is the general prac- 
tice for every capable indus- 
trial leader to retire as soon as 
be can. and 1 will, without the 
slightest doubt or hesitation, 
show you a country that does 
not now and never can pay 
high wages to its workers.'' 

Mr. Bok, former editor of 
the Ladies' Howe Journal, in 
"Perhaps I Am,"(3) urges 
business men to retire when 
they can. lie concludes his 
book with this exhortation: 
"It [continued business activ- 
ity] doesn't pay. 1 know it 
now. The time to stop is when the stop- 
ping is good." 

Here are two opposing views. The ( ':ir- 
vcr view is American. The Bok view is 
European. 

Mr. Calkins, (2) head of Calkins and 
golden, New York advertising agency, so 
admirably presents the motive that keeps 
men in this country at work, that I am 
quoting one paragraph in full. 

Says Mr. Calkins: "There is hardly a 
man at the head of our great corporations 
who needs to work, in the economic sense. 
It came out in the new s r In - other dav that. 
< lerard Swopo, president of the < ieneral 
Electric, had been offered $'250 ,001.) a vear 
to take charge of the Goodyear Rubber 
I 'innpanv and had refused. 1 1 is likely 
I hal a quarter of a nullum salary was mure 
than he was getting. Thai is a lame salary 
even in these days. But what of it? Men 
like Swopo work for something besides 

money. 

"Ho had found his work where he was, 
and pursued it with something of the dis- 
interestedness with which a scientist fol- 
lows a line of research. The interest of 
creating an entity out of a groat corpora - 
t am, something more than a mete uiniiey- 
making machine; guiding it in making in- 
ilusirial history Willi chemists and engi- 
neers as pilots : invoking advertising to 
make I he public a sharer in its triumphs; 
actually adding to the sum total of human 
comfort , and oven of human happiness, as 
happiness coos in these davs — offers more 
real thrills than any of the old-fashioned 
professions can offer. 

"Colonel DuPont, with wealth and cor- 
porations to satisfy any mere tnonoy- 




FHOM '-BUSINESS THE CIVIUZER 



An interesting man is William Feather, 
business man of Cleveland. He reads a 
lot and writes entertainingly. His little 
monthly, which serves as the backbone 
of house organs, is full of philosophy. 
We have asked him to tell us every 
month or so what he has been reading, 
and what business men would enjoy. 




grubber, Inn - an old but run-down paint 
factory, and in a time SO short it sounds 
like an Arabian Nights story, is doing 
nearly one half of the paint business of 
the country. Cyrus Curtis established 
three enormous magazines, each a leader 
in its field, and then moved out and into 
the offices of the moribund Public Ledger 
and began his business life all over again. 
And when the Ledger showed signs of 
making good he moved over into New- 
York and started to do the same thing 
with the New York Post. It would be 
absurd to suggest that Curtis needs more 
money, 

" 1 1 moans that business as it is now con- 
ducted is the supreme field of endeavor, 
calling for every quality of mind that suc- 
cess in the most idealized profession de- 
mands, brains, energy, and imagination, 
and as such business draws men to it for 
the sheer love of doing it." 

IT WOULD be difficult to select three 
* more thought-provoking books than 
the titles referred to at the beginning of 
this article. Professor Carver is the fore- 
most, writer of economics in terms of ro- 
bust Americanism. Mr. Calkins, although 
an artist by instinct, arrives at the same 



conclusions that. ProfessorCar- 
ver does. 

These men perceive that 
business, as conducted in the 
I'mted Slates, is the hope ol a 

civilization that will transcend 
anything ever known before 
In their opinion the best life is 
the most useful life. 

Mr. Bok sees in the business 
struggle a mere effort to ac- 
quire dollars. He identifies 
business with a selfish purpose 
in which only the individual 
gains, He seems unable to 
grasp the idea that in making 
a dollar for himself a business 
man usually makes ten doll.u - 
for others. One man wrote to 
Professor Carver and said : "If 
Henry Ford should live for 
another hundred years and should con- 
tinue making money as rapidly as he has 
dorms the last t\\ einy-livo years, he would 
own the whole world and the rest of us 
would all be in the poorhuiise " 

Thai is typical of a good deal of false 
reasoning. Tho-e who are the victims of 
it fail to perceive that men with the genius 
of Ford, Vail, Schwab, Harriman, Young, 
Wanatnaker, Filcne, Hoover, Sloan. Car- 
negie and Morgan, are as rare as Shake- 
.-pearcs, Bachs, Balzaes, and Darwins. 

The ability to organize and direct, the 
enemies of thousands of men and the coin- 
age to go forward with vast enterprt-i -. 
enlisting the cooperation of engineers, 
bankers and the public, is not common. 

If this nation could breed or develop a 
hundred men with the capacities of those 
named we could assure ourselves of an 
economic future beyond the dreams of any 
of us. This being so, how utterly stupid 
to encourage our best men to ret ire in mid- 
dle-age when their usefulness is still at its 
peak. As well *ngg( st that Shakesp. an 
should have retired after writing his third 
play! 

Many are asking for the secret of Amer- 
ican prosperity. For now insight into this 
interesting question I direct attention to 
"This Economic World." partioulaiiv ilu- 

second chapter which is entitled "Some- 
bow Good." In this chapter the authors 
say: 

"How long will our amazing pro.-pi ni v 
last? To some it seems so unoxplainal'lc 
as to be abnormal. Xo one can Bay bov 
long it will last . It i> safe to say, however, 
that it will last as long as we succeed in 
releasing human energy and applying it 
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If Portable 

Powerisi/our 
Problem . . . 
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'sky blue 

passport' to 

Personal Service 
in Europe 

AS you dock at foreign ports, or cross 
jt\ frontiers, you will see officials of the 
country you are about to enter waiting to 
examine your government passport. 

At these principal points of entry you 
will also see the uniformed representa- 
tives of the American Express. They, too, 
are on hand to meet you, but their pur- 
pose is not to examine, but to assist. The 
Passport" that entitles you to their help- 
ful service is your wallet of American 
Express Travelers Cheques— a "Passport'* 
[hat knows no frontiers or nationalities. 

Whenever you are perplexed ax depots 
and frontier points, an American Express 
representative will be handy, ready to 
-Ip. His kindly, intelligent aid with baj*- 
_:ge, hotels and a hundred and one 
other problems has meant "the world" 
to travelers in trouble. 

Besides this extra personal service, 
A mcr icin Ex press Travelers Cheques safe- 
guard your money against theft or loss 
and assure you of everywhere spendable 
funds. 

Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cott 75c for each $100 

16,000 banks — among which is probably 
your own bank — sell theses icy -blue travel 
funds. They can also be bought at thou- 
sands of American Express and American 
Kjilwjy Express othces. 

The "Passport" to helpful travel serv- 
ice, as well as money protection, is yours 
when you carry / 




RICAN 
EXPRESS 

Travelers Cheques 

Sttamthip tuittt, ht-ttl rrsma/t^nr. itinerants, 
(Witt and t*ttri planned and leaked t<> amy 
Part r/ thi wot/*/ h th* Amtn.^n 
Exprtii Travtl Dtpattmtnt 

ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 



to useful purposes; as long as men of lutrli 
rrif »:t<-il >■ in large iiutnlurr- concentrate 
their energy on industrial problems, re- 
fusing to bt bribed into inaction by their 
own riches, preferring Hither to reinvest 
their accumulating riches m productive 
industries; 

"As long as we continue to thin out tlir 
uorkrr- in the over-crowded occupations 
by enabling thrill to •■titer those in which 
worker- are scarce and much needed; 

"As long as we prevent congestion of 
manual trades by wholesale importations 
of cheap labor; and 

"As long as we continue to reduce the 
sum total of incapacity from drunken 
ncss." 

I UETURN to Mr. Bok's volume. Tln- 
' book is purported lirst to have been 
written l>y a disciple of Mr. Bok, a suc- 
• • --ml lui-itics- man who retired from ac- 
tive work after reading Mr. Bok's earlier 
hook entitled "Twice Thirty. " The gen- 
tleman, at the end of a year of loafing, 
during which he sipped tea in the after- 
noons and Umnced his grandchild in the 
mornings, determined to write a Iwok 
himself. 

He sent the manuscript to Mr. Bok, 
who rewrote it, after which the first author 
was unable to recognize his effort. So he 
told Mr. Bok to publish it under his own 
name. And what has been given to the 
world? A series of sweet essays on limer- 
icks, Mrs. Grundy, the royal family, and 
< 'i >i: i| i arable bits of miscellany, all quite 
dull and unworthy. The country appar- 
ently lost a first -class business man and 
gained a poor writer. 

MR. CALKINS' book is an example of 
what may be expected in bnsinc"- 
hteranire when an accomplished writer 
uses business as a subject. Mr. Ca lkirm ' 
writing is beautifully lucid. The make-up 
i>i the book is novel, indicating that the 
author dictated the typography and the 
arrangement. The illustrations by EUsK 
t Luke which serve as tailpieces to the 
divisions are unique. Mr. Clarke has 
made decorative black and white sketches 
of such homely tools as a frying pan, a 
carpenter's plane, a salesman's portfolio, 
a sprinkling can, a linotype machine, a 
slide rule, and a garden cultivator. 

Mr. Clarke is a noted artist who has 
been able to serve advertisers, with rich 
reward to his bank aeeoimt and with in 
sacrifice of his artistic sense. 

Mr. Calkins says that Rene Clarke is 
typical of the change that is taking place 
in art circles. 

The commercial artist is extinct," Mr 
Calkins notes. "He has disappeared. The 
men who produce advertising art are the 
men represented in the art exhibitions 
There is no lunger any distinction, and no 
stigma attaches to art used for busine--- 
Artists realize that advertising offers them 
an opportunity as great as any in the 
world today, not merely to lie well paid 
for their work, but also to realize their 
artist ic ambitions without sacrifice of their 
-tan. lard- or their ideals. 
"There is nothing essentially debasing 




Gasoline 
Engines 

.. to 14 H. P. 

FULLPOWER 4- 
cycle gasoline en- 
gines, developing 
amazing power for 
their small size and 
light weight, have settled the power 
problem for hundreds of manufac- 
turers of light machinery. 

Precision built in every detail, small 
and light, yet ruggedly constructed 
for hard work. FULLPOWER en- 
gines have found their way into 
widely divergent fields. And where- 
ever they go they build a reputation 
for dependable service. 

Our broad experience in working out 
special installation problems for 
FULLPOWER gasoline engines 
is available to manufacturers. Let 
our engineering department apply 
this experience to your requirements. 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

Drpt. N] 

MILWAUKEE. 
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art applied to a purpose. The great 
rt. of the world, the art of the fifteenth 
entury, was applied art in a strict sense. 
Those altaqiieees, triptychs, murals, de- 
picting the mysteries of religion and rhe 
lives of the saints, that adorn the churches 
of Italy, France, and other countries, were 
really applied art." 

TO Sinclair Lewis must be accorded 
the distinction of introducing a word 
into the language which was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the American public, particu- 
larly that part of the public that calls it- 
self intellectual. "Babbitt'' was a hotter 
book than this companion volume which 
came from the presses this spring. 

I am one of those business men who 
obtained genuine pleasure from "Bab- 
bitt," and I had an interesting evening 
with "The Man Who Knew Coolidge."f -) j 
Aa a satirist Lewis has no equal. I com- 
mend the book to those whose sense of 
humor is broad enough to let them smile 
at their own follies. 

I am inclined to think that the type of 
a person who is given drubbing by Mr. 
Lewis deserves the punishment. For one 
thing our prolific luncheon clubs, with 
their sen-ice slogans, are guilty of a stag- 
ering amount of nonsense. 
In the city where I live we have per- 
aps a dozen of these luncheon clubs in 
which business men, doctors, lawyers, 
chiropractors and clock menders have 
'heir membership. 

The attendance ranges from a dozen to 
a couple of hundred one day each week 
Few of the cluhs can afford to pay a 
speaker, and the competition for fcc-less 
speakers is so intense that the "messages" 
delivered at the meetings are of a pretty 
low order. 

Interest is therefore stimulated by the 
importation of cheap comedy which often 
descends to stunts such as the members 
dressing in children's clothes and eating 
read and crackers. 

The worst feature of these clubs is that 
they have weakened the membership oi 
the chambers of commerce. Perhaps the 
chambers of commerce were too serious 
and too dignilieil for some. Further, any 
organisation that takes a stand on contro- 
versial i|uesHun.- must di-plr-a-c some 
embers. For one reason or another 
lany useful men allowed their interests 
o be diverted. 

The attacks of Mr. Lewis may have the 
ood effect of causing some luncheon ehib 
lembcrs to appraise the work of their or- 
anizations. They may discover that the 
ncal chamber of commerce is a better out- 
t for their energy. 
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INCOMES are largely I he interest on the Capital Account 
of lime. Put more profitable hours in your business and 
it surely follows you will increase your personal worth. 

The simple habit of lifting I be receiver of an Ediphone, 
instead of Inizzi 11 g for a note-hook and pencil, is an easy 
way to gain a whole mouth in your business year. Waiting 
costs you money. So docs reading the mail twice and writ- 
ing it twice. You will feel the gain of Ediphonitig immedi- 
ately, because there is no more to learn than telephoning. 

Our National Service will prove this al your desk, and 
guarantee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. 
Hundreds of our old customers, nearby, will tell you so. 
Telephone "The Ediphone," your City, or write for our 
book, "Celling Action." 

Thomas a Edison, Inc. 

WoHI.D- w'll>F. SKHVICE 
LAHOHATOR1 a GENERAL OFFICES 

OKANCE, N. J. 
I on, Hon com I . it, 1 u „„<„„, >, . ; , „.<..„. a 1 



Wonders of the New Ediphone 
Number 3 

Your ittrttary teil! hkr 10 use the Edipkon* 
The voice it pleasant — slow or fast— cor- 
rection] in sight —skeleton ear pieces — 
ami electric keys for any typewriter to 
control the voice without turning away, 
ot harnessing the feet. 



Ediphone 

Edison's New Dictating Machine 
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RISK 

Modern Industry seeks to moid 
ri-ks to life and properly . 
>et duller lurks. In tin- vertical 
transportation of nu n and fn-iiih I 
I'LKIJ.E Doors arc pla\ ing tin- es- 
sential roh- of guardian against 
r\-k in out l.'j.OOO friitrht elevator 
shafts. For over twenty \ears 
I'EELLE engineeriiif: experience 
has heen red urine; * 'shaft way" 
lia/.anls. 

Surveys for Executives 

Lvcclilivis iiilcrc-lcd in tin- economic 
:i- m il a» tin- human |dia«c iif freight 
door operation, should stud* (in tui- 
hia-cd Minn on I'H.LU. Doors. An A. 
(.. Nielsen viirt>>. prohahlv paralleling 

« dilinns in jour plant. Mill I., will 

upon request. pull comparative oper- 
ating n»|s and detailed data are given. 
Write for one of these surveys. 

Ill i: IT I I I I I (IM I' AW 

Mumr OITirr and Fnrior*: lu..,.L.|vn N. V. 
Ronton - tihlcago - Cleveland - Phila iMptiU 
uni] JO M her < Mm 
In I -nt.i.i.t Turonto And llimllton, One. 
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I n dust it i al bonuses 
"Inducements" nre no longer popular 
Replace Ltonus hut the "-j>e> ial in- 

duremcnt" is taking 

its place, according to 
a report of a special commitiee appoint- 
ed by last year's Industrial Bureau Man- 
agers' Conference to a conference which 
« 1- recently held at the National Cham- 
ber. 

The committee, all of them leaders in 
industrial promotion work, unanimously 
agreed upon this definition: 

A special inducement is any measure 
of assistance (other than that which is 
purely professional or technical) given 
to secure the location of an industry which 
would not be extended were the industry 
to locate in some other community. 

Included in this arc moving expense, 
donation of a factory site, giving of a fac- 
tors building to an industry based on a 
certain amount of payroll, endorsement of 
or a^istance 111 selling storks or other se- 
curities, abatement of taxes for a period 
of years, lending of money to an industry 
to an extent which would not 1*> consid- 
ered good banking, and n-c of the influ- 
ence of the Chamber of Commerce to ex- 
tend, without cost, to the industry, public 
utility service such as water, sewers, gas 
and electric connections, street paving, 
etc., any of which things would not be 
done for the industry without cost, except 
by the influence of the chamber. 

Under the aliove definition the commit- 
tee recorded instances of over 200 cities in 
practically every state which had given or 
would give Special Inducements. 

These cities range in population from 
:: mm to L'oO.IHH). They found many eases 
where Special Inducements were given 
and successful industries resulted, with 
the community registering entire satisfac- 
tion. They also found a numlier of eco- 
nomic tragedies. Where some of the 
larger cities state Ihey do not give Special 
Inducements, it is common practice for 
industrial real estate promoters to give 
free sites, pay moving expenses and make 
ICO per cent building loans. They did not 
find the chamljers of commerce in these 
cities registering any protest as to their 
action. 

It is evident that certain industrials and 
certain basic industries are following a 
well-defined plan of demanding Special 



Inducement.- from ihe community which 
desires them, some even going so In . 
to have special contract forms for ilu- 
purpose. 

The bontM may be dead, but the Speei 
Inducement which has taken its place 
nourishing mightily, and it is confined 
no particular .-ei iioii of the country nor t 
small towns alone. 



lit . I si I and expclldi- 
Loca.1 Tax 'ore problems of local 
Dollars units of government 
arc presented in a pnl 
lication of the Finanr 
Department now available. This is tl 
first of a series of pamphlets planned Iv 
the department and the Committee 
Si lie and Local Taxation and I£xp< in 
tures. . 

A second -tn.lv i|e ilmg u |ih stale prol 

lems will be released in the near futur 
These two publications are of factual Bt 
lure and are introductory to the studie 
of specific problems now ltcing prcpar 
on this general subject. 

These and subsequent pamphlets 
intended to aid organizations of busine 
men and taxpayers in their efforts to brit: 
about improvement in the laws and prn 
ticcs relating to the fiscal affairs of stal 
and local governments. The program 
directed toward the need of obtaining a 
dollar's worth of value for every dollar 
spent by the half-million taxing jurisdi 
tions in the United States. 

Nineteen million dollars each workin 
day wa ■ . -tirnati d by the repot ' as ihe 
cost of local government alone, exclusive 
of state and federal expense. The report 
attached particular importance to in- 
equalities in the raising of this sum of 
nearly six billion dollars a year and to the 
difficulties attending economical expendi- 
ture of funds received from taxation and 
from issuance of bonds. 

Specific proldems identified in the revt 
ntte field were: inequitable distribution i 
burdens of taxation; too great depet: 
ence upon real property as a tax ba 
lack of uniformity and simplicity in td 
ministrative practices; annoyance of nu 
nierous fees and licenses; and difficultir 
arising from the independent taxing pov 
ers of multiple and overlapping jurisdic 
tions. 

Ill-planned budgets and the adoption 
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Sehc yTTf mach i n er y . In 19 26 
proy ees^was - 2508 and sales nearly 17,000,000 
Imcl 503 million units. In one department improved 
machinery makes it possible for one operator to handle a million 
units a day instead of 75,000, the number ten years ago. 



SPECIAL Production Machines, 
Inc., is playing a leading part in 
the increased earnings shown on the 
balance sheet of many of the country's 
foremost manufacturing concerns. Its 
work of designing and building special 
automatic machinery for quantity pro- 
duction has proved invaluable in many 
different fields. For some it has materi- 
ally reduced the payroll by developing 
special automatic machinery to take 
the place of human fingers or semi- 
automatic machinery. 
For others it has im- 
proved the products ap- 
pearance. For others it 
has speeded up opera- 
tion, eliminated dirt and waste and saved 
floor space. In practically all cases it has 
been able to lower manufacturing costs. 



a machine 
CAN DO IT 



To the concern wishing to overcome 
some specific trouble that has long 
hindered speedy and economical pro- 
duction. Special Production Machines, 
Inc., offers its staff of mechanical en- 
gineers and designers with a success- 
ful record for designing and building 
special automatic machinery. To the 
concern with a research department it 
offers its experience to help bring its 
development work to a successful con- 
clusion at less cost. 

A booklet describing 
Special Production Ma- 
chines, Inc., how it op- 
erates and how it is 
serving manufacturers, 
will be sent on request. Special Pro- 
duction Machines, Inc.. Norfolk Downs, 
Mass. 



SPECIAL PRODUCTION MACHINES 



l N C 



A Division of 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 

For over thirty-/it<e years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lim- 
ited, has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery 
for many of the world's largest producers of merchandise. 
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OAKITE 

Industrial Cleaning Materials ^Methods 




A Tube Oiling 

oiling it viu\ points. ' 
B Ball Bearing Spindle 

increases efficiency and ease _ 
of operation; reduces we-ar at mn«t vita] notnM. 
C Improved Ball Bearing Detachable 
Coupling (Pat. May 8, 1923) enables quick 
installation of new load chain. 
D Steel Safety Straps — an adJ. d precaution 

to care for extremely heavy overloads. 
E New Process Chain c.v - an overload 
f ictor equ J to sever il times rated capacity; in- 
creases life of hoist fur ordinary service 300%, 
MaJe in all »i;es anj style* 
May tec Jciid you our [..(.( ■ 1 r.i!.,.;<t, ' 



of budget* without opportunity for scru- 
tui> and restrictions l>y taxpayers were 
enumerated a- two of tin- cnit.~l atn hnu 
prnMcms in the expenditure field. < I f 1 11 ■ f 
ip' -lions in this group to which attention 
w :i- directed were accounting which fails 
to reveal a true financial picture, lark of 
independent auditing, and excesses that 
arise from the spending of money by sev- 
eral taxing units within the same geo- 
graphical area. 

The pamphlet cited the lack of plan- 
ning and coordination as one of the most 
important problems with reference to 
capital improvements. In this connection 

it v. 1- -utgi -ted that roi unities should 

devise and follow long-time programs for 
the systematic acquisition of capital im- 
provements Further, the report said, the 
vli'ile (jiie-lion is aggravated by iiiatteli 
lion to the methods of financing capital 
outlays and by the failure of independent 
taxing jurisdictions to make their pro- 
grams fit into the plans of other units 
v. it Inn the same area. 



Many a chamber of 
Scattering commerce has met dis- 
the Shot aster 111 trying to carry 
on a multitude of undi- 
HBtod mtivities to 
which it had been improperly committed 
and which it v.. is not equipped lo handle 
The fault has been due to Ihe method of 
determining what the program shall be, 
desire to please as many members as pos- 
sible and failure to give due consideration 
to the factors of time and cost involved 
in ( arryins out the program. 

A program of activities is not a list of 
passing fancies and impractical sugges- 
tions, but is the result of careful delilicra- 
tion and of decision based upon informa- 
tion concerning all angles of a question, 
-iieli as relative importance, need, time, 
labor, cost, and possibility of aeeomplid)- 
ment. 

I' is not something that can be arranged 
hv Questionnaire nor initiated and adopt- 
ed at a board or membership meeting, but 
1- a tiling 01 deiil lor.ito aci mil ( inly ; iroj- 
ei is carefully determined should form the 
major program of the chamljer, and de- 
teiminaiion should be preceded by re- 
■ ireh, discussion, committee report and 
approval by the directors. | 
Most by-laws state in one way or an- 
other that the chamber of commerce is 
organized to advance the industrial, com- 
rt 11 reial and civic interests of the commu- 
nity. It should lie a question of careful 
determination as to whether a proposal 
would, if carried out, advance any such 
interests. 

Many proposal- do not have in mind 
the interests of the whole community, bin 
all too frequently reflect the desires of 
but a small croup without regard to the 
interests of other groups and of the com- 
munity at large. 

The field of activity of the chamber is 
the whole community, all sections and all 
interests, ai.d each community is a dis- 
tinct entity, differing in some respects 
from all other communities; Some town- 
are essentially industrial, others coinmer- 
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NEW LOW PRICE 

ScnJ tor complete information anil low price. 
This i< the iitrat machine for maintenance paint- 
irm. product finishing and rcfim*hin«- work. 
Equipped, with a muffler that makes, it prac- 
tically nrtivless when in operation. Write to 

W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
J7JS Form Para Bkd. St. Loui., U. S, A. 




MATTHEWS 

MECHANICAL PAINTING 

EQUIPMENT 




ITS 
NEW 



NO more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by oncl — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar site and price. 

For comp/of« information una* ft FREE 
BOOK on Dirccl-MaJ Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business Jettsrliead And 
rrtMil to us. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 



PlO-f llSft in ,his issuc of NATION'S 
A **& 1UU BUSINESS carries a coupon 
fur your utc in ordering additional copies ol the 

1928 EXTRA EDITION 
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rt,il. others residential; most cornbiiif all 
of ilu'se factors to some extent, li is 
important that the chamber of commerce 
program should he formulatcil along I he 
lines of the town's potentialities and best 
interests; otherwise we may destroy more 
values than we create. 

Some fifty years ago 1 himiu-.-- men began 
moving out of the larger cities and builil- 
ing homes in distant suburbs. Communi- 
ties of delightful homes, set in spaciously 
parked nnd wooded grounds sprang up. 
Property became increasingly valuable for 
residential purposes. Then came the en- 
i roachment of busines- Stores were erect - 
ed to serve the community. 

With this came the demand for indus- 
trial pay rolls. Old residents moved awav 
No new ones came to take their places. 
Property values dropped. Cheap stores 
and houses, and a few smokestack.- look 
the place of what was there before. The 
change was not in the interest of the com- 
munity, but was brought about to serve 
(he interests of a group who wanted pay 
rolls at any cost. It was not as though 
there were nowhere else fnr factories lo 
go. There are plenty of places. 

In a town in the Middle West there was 
a creamery. It was doing a good business 
and providing a market for all the dairy- 
men in that, section could produce. The 
industrial development committee of the 
chamber secured a second creamery, and 
both arc on the edge of failure. 

It is better for the town to have one suc- 
cessful industry than two failures. The 
best interests of the community were not 
served by bringing in the second creamery 
even though il did provide a new pay roll. 
The chamber owes a loyalty lo industries 
already established, and the interests of 
such industries should be considered in re- 
lation in comtnuiiit v interests. 



1I.IVI5 AjIKIlICA] ' 

The Nation's porters succeeded in 
Foreign Trade holding on to their 
post-war export trade? 
Interesting facts bear- 
ing upon the question are presented in 
''Our World Trade in If 127," recently pub- 
lished by the Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment of the National Chamber. 

The department, pointing out the less- 
ened significance of pre-war averages as 
measuring staffs for present-day foreign 
trade progress, has made a quantity com- 
parison of 1927 export trade with a post- 
war average covering the years 1922 to 
192G. Analysis of our export trade on this 
new basis brings out the striking fact that 
during 1927, 12ii onl of Wi export com- 
modities have been shipped abroad in 
quantities exceeding the 1922 -26 average. 

Some of the commodities have more 
than doubled this live-year average; 
among these might be mentioned barle\. 
lugs and limber, benzol, iron ami -feel 
scrap, brass and bronze ingot-, old and 
scrap copper, borax, grapefruit, motor 
trucks and buses, air compressors, electric 
batteries, excavators, platinum and saw* 

High murks hi export values were set 
in foreign shipments of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, construction and 




VIRGINIA 

Cuts Tax %ates 

THE Governor of Virginia, in his message to 
the 1928 General Assembly, said: 

"The eyes of investors are turned to Virginia, 
for they see here a State reducing the small debt 
she has, refusing to contract new bunded indebt- 
edness, lowering taxes and revealing a spirit of 
economy sustained by prevailing public opinion," 

During the session of the Assembly, the follow- 
ing reductions in tax rates were made: 

T3£G INNING January 1st, 1929, Virginia will 
-*-* demand no tax from her residents upon 
shares of stock owned by them in non-resident 



corporations. 

The estates of non-residents wBl no longer be 
charged an inheritance tax upon stock owned in 
Vir g in ia co rpora tint is ■ 

The tax on bonds of political subdivisions of the 
State has been repealed. 

The tax on Capital in Business for 1929 is re- 
duced by one- third as compared with If 2d. 

The tax on the capital stock of State and Na- 
tional Banks in Virginia has been materially 
reduced. 

Beginning with the tax year 1929, Virginia's in- 
come tax law will allow deductions for contribu- 
tions and donations upon the same terms as al- 
lowed by the Federal Income Tax law. 



Appropriations Increased 

THESE reductions in tax rates do not mean a decrease in 
appropriations for the needs of the State. At the same 
session of the Legislature 51,000,000 was appropriated for a 
National Park within the State. The appropriation for 
Education was increased by St. 250,000 for the next bien- 
nium. 

Among other progressive movements, an appropriation 
was made for Air Ports. 

Virginia is spending SIS. 000, 000 yearly on good roads, 
financed, without hond issues, on the "pay-as-you-go" 
plan. 

These increased appropriations, in the face of reductions 
in tax rates, have been made possible hy greater efficiencies 
in State Government Administration which are sa\ing the 
State large sums each year, and by the increase in taxable 
values brought about by great industrial development and 
growing prosperity. 



State Conservation and Development Commission 
State Office Building 

Richmond - Virginia 
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| ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL. COST 

| All work guaranteed Btrictly 
first class and stock as 
represented 

tilted are a few of our 
big uteri . . . they know! 

1 MacFADDEN PUBLICATIONS 

i ..i- i r urn i. shirks. 

SIII IHI I II I ADM- I li 
V"Ni:mI N-:,* tiki* I IAN 
ASSOC 

NATIONAL IIFI-I.ARHF.SSCO. 
IINITKD CIGAR STOkES 
CO. 

Aik for Samples of Our 
Work and Utwkk't 
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s« w. si., 

New Vork 
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yO/W HANCOCK SERIES 

PENSIONS 

Did you ever think about 
Pensioning Yourself? 

At a surprisingly low cost you 
can use the resources of life in- 
surance to provide yourself with 
an adequate pension. It is a 
form of insurance known as 
"Annuities," an entirely differ- 
ent thing from the payment of 
money to your relatives at your 
death. 

You would be interested to read 
of the experience of others. Wc 
shall be pleased to send you our 
booklet, "Lije Income Through 
Annuities," which tells their 
experiences and explains the 
plan. Address 

INQUIRY BUREAU 



suranceCom pahv — > 



life Insurance Company* 

m ■evr&M. mmuoniiiii 

IW CLARENDON STREET. BOSTON 

$2,764,000,000 Inturroce in Force. 

If your poll, y br«Jl llic riunr Jolin \ lam h k 
it ii i*/e aihI fcerurc in every wmy. 



■ SIXTY FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 



Stationery Dignity I 

— > f If* beat In 
lifting IIJ&li 

LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 



Ma'.s production enables this re- 
duction in prices — complete, in- 
cluding Paper and Lithographing,' 
onour20-lr>. Paramount fiond.a 
beautiful, strung, snappy sheet 



At A~woo 
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conveying machinery, musical instru- 
miiii-, coal-tar products, oil-well ma- 
' h nir-r perfumes and other toilet prep- 
arations, batteries, .and abrasives. 

Many exports made records in volume 
shipped abroad, though the values were 
In-low previous high marks. Among llie.se 
were k i-oline, gas and fuel nil, lubricating 
oil, lubricating greases, benzol, -awed I im- 
ber, cotton waste, cotton yarn, oilcloth, 
iron and steel scrap, lead pigs and bars, 
platinum, watches, typewriters, barley, 
and prunes. 

Copies of "Our World Trade in 1927" 
will 1»' -rill upon request. 



A 1 1 \w.\tv to liberal- 
Workmen's ize workmen's compen- 
Compensation sation laws is shown in 
a survey recently pub- 
lished by the Insurance 
Department of the National Chamber. 

Twenty-eight slates, as against twenty 
m l!)2(l, pay lit) per rent or inure of an cm- 
ploye's wages a = compensation. In lt>20, 
twelve states fixed their inaximum weekly 
payments at $12 or less. Now no state 
has a maximum less than $1-' for tempo- 
rary total disability and only three have 
as low a maximum as that. Twenty state 
laws, one territorial act, and two federal 
acts specify $1S or more as against seven 
.-tales and one territory at an earlier date 
Copies of this publication, "Tendencies 
in Workmen's Compensation Insurance," 
will be sent upon request. 



Federation, the Manufacturers and Em- 
ployers Association, the South Dakota 
Tress Association, the South Dakota 
Hankers Association, the South Dakota 
State Orange, the Slate Retail Merchants 
Association, and the South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association met with chamber offi- 
cials and started work on definite prob- 
lems. 

Committees to study new sources of 
revenue, U-tter and more equitable meth- 
ods of taxation, budgets and accounting 
systems for state and sub-divisions and 
equitable methods of taxation of national 
and state banks, money credits and in- 
tangible property were appointed. Not 
only will the Conference deal with state 
problems but it will go into county and 
local government financial questions. 

W. C. Lusk, President of the State 
Chamber, was elected Chairman of the 
Conference. It is hoped to have a rc|H>rt 
ready by January 1 so that the South Da- 
kota legislature may consider it when it 
meets Janiiarv 10. 



Workers bei.ow par 
Health and physically are handi- 
Productivity capped in performance 
and are more suscepti- 
Up to disabling disease. 
An electric service company employing an 
average of 2,233 workers per year over a 
period of five years, recently estimated 
that the cost of illness and injury in sal- 
aries and sick benefits alone was $28.50 
annually for each employe. 

Accurate figures showing savings in the 
field of illness prevention cannot easily be 
obtained. However, one store averaging 
I.IHKI employes estimated a saving of $2'.\- 
Ii'.i4 in the second year after installing 
medical supervision. The cost of such 
-rrvice varies widely according to the na- 
ture of the service rendered. Many stud- 
ies estimate it to be around $. r > annually 
for each employe. One manufacturer 
found il paid him to spend from $20 to 
$25. 

A publication, "Industrial Health Serv- 
ice No. 4," of the Insurance Department 
of the National Chamber goes into the 
ietipe ol the work, ihe advantages of med- 
ical supervision and what chambers of 
commerce can do ill promoting this work. 
Copies will be sent upon request. 



Tim- 1 n hue tax struc- 
Studying a lure of South Dakota is 
State's Taxes lieing studied by a con- 
ference of eight state- 
wide associations. The 
work was inaugurated by the Slate ( 'ham- 
l>cr of Commerce and late in March rep- 
resentatives of the State Farm Bureau 



A CORItESPOXnF.NT of 

Barbers for the National < 'hamher, 
Propaganda having patronized 

rubber -neck wagon 

during a visit to an- 
other city, imi- impressed by the fact that 
the "lecturer" not only missed opportuni- 
ties to call attention to interesting point 
along the route, but told anecdotes whicl 
could hardly enhance that town's reputa 
lion. He suggested that these "lecturers" 
offer a great opportunity fur spreading 
among visitors to our cities accurate and 
interesting information. 

This suggestion is along the lines of one 
siicce.-sfully utilized by a chamber of com- 
merce in a Pennsylvania city, where trav- 
elers frequently stop over night, whicl; 
assembled the barbers of the downtown 
district and fed them information about 
the town that they could pass on to their 
customers in lieu of discussion of 11: 
weather or the prospects of the majr 
baseball teams. 



' Responsible cxecu- 
Dusiness Men lives and those beir 
Go to School groomed for such poA 
lions are lieing sent 1>> 
' many large corpora 
lions to the Harvard Business School' 
Special Ses-ioii for Business Executive 
to be held this summer from July 9 
August is 

This se.-sion marks another step in the 
service to industry and commerce lake 
hy professional schools of bnsinr 
throughout, the country. Last sunime 
an experimental session was held for pul 
lie utility executives. Their interest 
the work and the apparent value to thnsi 
in attendance of getting away from the 
immediate problems of their desks to 
discuss the fundamental principles under- 
lying their industries was so great as to 
warrant an expansion of this work in t In- 
coming summer. 

Courses for business men this year hav 
been announced as follows: Marketing 
Sales Management and Advertising, 
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Why do tennis players change sides? 




Tl IT light on the tcnniscourt is usuallymore 
favorable on one side than on the other. 
Glare or shadows affect a player's judgment. 
In match play, sides are changed to equalize 
conditions. 

You can't change sides in your office or fac- 
tory. Insufficient or poorly distributed light 
hinders work. 

Examine the lightingconditionsunder which 
your employees work. Then write to Division 



U 




"MA/OA — /Ar mark 



G-3 of the Edison Lighting Institute at Harri- 
son, N. J., and we w ill send you free the results 
of our engineers' investigations concerning the 
lighting of your partuuLir kind of business. 

Edison 'MAZDA Lamps represent the latest 
achievements of MAZDA Service, through 
w hich the benefits of world-w ide research and 
experiment in the Laboratoriesof General Elec- 
tric are given exclusively to lamp manufac- 
turers entitled to use the name MA/DA. 



LIGHT UP 



FOR BETTER PRODUCTION 



EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 



GENE RAL 
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View <>/ I Jichin touting 
l>i. w f Plant. 

ln*et; Interior vtew i hew- 
ing Uittel Engine and 
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eclaiming land 

at Cape Cod 

The Trimount Dredging Company had a stiff problem: 

1. Build a foundation for a city in a marsh. 

2. Water too shallow for standard dredge. 

3. Electric power not available except at great expense, 

4. Heavy penalties for failure to complete work on time. 

Worthington Diesel Engines driving generators, all mounted 
on a barge, produced electrical energy on the spot and solved 
the problem — so well that Trimount has ordered two more 
540-hp. and two 80-hp. units of the same kind. 

Whenever pumping (dredging in this case is pumping) is 
to be done, Worthington has the experience and the equip- 
ment to do it right. This is part of Worthington service. 



PUMPS 

CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 



WORTHINGTON compressors 



WATER anil OIL 
METERS 



PRODUCTS 

OIL and GAS ENGINES FEEDWATER HEATERS 

Literature on Request 



WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Z Park Avenue, New York v » district officii in za citiii 

WORTHINGTON 
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ii. nice. Retail Store Management anil Ad- 
vertising, Accounting Policies, It. nlro.nl 
Transportation, Husmess Policy ami the 
Law, ami I'uhlic Utility .Management 

and Economics. 

According to Professor O. M. W 
Sprague. Acting Dean of the School, 
business men all o\er the count r>' arc 
showing interest in the courses Among 
the companies sending representatives 
are: American Telephone anil Telegraph, 
Armour and Cotupaiiv. Central Hudson 
i.i- ui'l r'leetric Company, Farmers 
1 .1 hi and 'I rust < 'om]i m\ . Willi im I I 
leiie's Sons Company. Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Associates, Marshall Field and 
Company, New York. New Haven mid 
li.ittlord Kailroad. old Colony Tru-1 
I 'otnpany, I'aratiioiint Famous Lasky 
Company, Southern Hallway, and the 
I tuird Fruit Company. 

F u ll course will require the full time 
oi the men enrolled. The courses are 
designed for the discussion of art n il 
prolilems of industry and actual business 
i-i-c- collei led irom indiislry will serve us 
I he basis lor the cla-s disriissinn m each 
course. Registrations already received 
show I he eahlxT of men attending. The\ 
include department, heads such as statis- 
ticians, accountants, sales managers, as- 
sistants to presidents, assistants to genu A 
managers and -nine siimr executives. 



Planning a 
City'.s Growth 



L/XAI. CHAMBERS of 
eniiiiiierce ha\e all en- 
viable record in pro- 
moting city planning. 
^ Out of 402 pl.ne j, r ,, 

posed for comprehensive city planning 
ihoroughfare plans and park proposals, 
chnmhers are responsible for 221, ac- 

eorilmg to figure- in the supplement tn 
"City Harming ami Zoning Accomplish- 
ments," a publication of the Civic De- 
velopment Department of the National 
Chamber, Further figures point out the 

dlllteiilt ies m pulling into effect coin- 

pkted plans. Cities having dilticnltie 
along this line will find the publication 
particularly helpful. 

ISiismess men have ri double intere- 
in city planning, that of a citizen am 
thai of a business man. How a cii> 
grows vitally affects business prosperity 
Those interested in how lo starl work 
"ill find "City I'laimmg and Zoning Ac 
coinplishtnenls" helpinl. The supple 
merit shows progress in different eiiie 
The two will be sent upon receipt of 1' 

cents, the cost of publication. 



" Bank numerous 
Competition be particularly inter 
Between Banks f '-tei| in ■interlocking 
Hank 1 lirei to rales," a 
pamphlet recently 
-iied by the Finance Department of tin 
National Chamber It contains an ana! 
ysis of II. R. Ii401, redrafting the Ker 
amendment in the Clayton Anti-trus 
Act. The bill has already passed tl 
House and been reported favorably by 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

The present legal situation is described 



iii detail iii the pamphlet. The principal 
d&SBgo proposed in the hill is ;in auilim- 
i/:itioli to ihe Foilcriil Reserve liuard to 
pennil eerlnin linnkiuj; inter relationships 
when not contrary to puhln- interest, in- 
stead of. as at present, only when there 
is an absence of substantial competition 
between the banks Concerned. 

Coming Business Conventions 

(Prom Information Amitablc Apnl'lo) 
Patr City Orgnnitati 



[htt Cttu 
May 31- iFilltdWU, Mom. , . . Aiiii-riruti Pulp A Paper Mill 
Jime J Hupeniitendunt.?. 

4-6 Lo» Ajigelea, Calif . . .California Hetailcrrf Asweia- 

lion. 

4-4 Chicago, III IHiimils A Wisconsin Retail 

Coal Dealers Assoc in I ion. 
4 lake Wutrwsco, I ml American PhftVSUlMtttieal 

M 1 I I' ■' lt\ ■ ASSt-i'lUlH-HI. 



4-7... Npw Y«rk.N. Y 

4-7 Philadelphia. Pa 

4-7 Now York. N. Y. 

4-7 ... New York. N.Y. 

4-7 New York. N. Y. 

4-8 Hot Springs. Vn 




. bnrnl Iitettumeiii Manufac- 
turer* Association. 
Hi .inik'.V I'ltiinp f "(utrrnch-m 

National Association. 
Music Industries Chamber n 

Commerce. 
Musc.il Supply Associat urn 

ol Amrnni. 
N:l| nutaL Asaoi'iiitiuti of Mubh: 

Mi r« hunts. 
I'l.'ftrn'nl Supply Jobbers \- 
sociution. 

4-8.. Atlantic City, N. J Nulimml Kleetric Lnihi \s- 
soeiution. 

4-D .Minneapolis, Minn. Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. 

Wk. of 4 Chicago, 111 National Confectioners Assu- 

■ I I'm! of the U. t). 

S. (undecided) . . t 'lock Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation. 

10-12.. Portland. Ort'gon Pacific Northwest Stationers 

WlH'l.ll IMI. 

Hr-IG. .Mackinac Island, Automotive Equipment turn* 
Mirh. nation. 

10- 10,. Chicago, 1H RftdtO Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation. 

11- 12.. Minneapolis, Minn American Association Med- 

ical Milk CotninissmEiert*. 
Wk.afll.Sui Francisco. Calif . American Water Work As- 
sociation. 

New York, N. Y . . National Association of Sheet 

Music Dealers. 
New Ynrk. N. Y. . National Association of Cost 

inntiiintewta 

New Orleans, La . . National AsguK-uitwn nf He- 
lait Grocers. 

Old Point Comfort National Fertiliser Associu- 

Va. I ion. 

San Francisco, Calif .Water Works Manufacturers 

Association, 

Si Louut. Missouri . National Assucnitum of Build- 
ing Owners and Manager*. 
Artistic Lighting Equipment 
.Association, 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 

SoulhucHltTU Iriii-rMlale < n.il 

Operators Association. 
Pacific Oxct Ui>i tr.e;il A.-.-r-- 
riatiun. 

I. mm Supply Association of 
America. 

■15. . , .Swampscoit, Mass National Association of Mu- 
tual Saving* Banks. 
Wk of IB. Louisville, Ivy National Aj^socinl ion of Heal 

rotate Boards. 



11-13 .... 
11-14. ... 
l-II.. . 
11-H. 
11-l t . . 
U-15.. 
11-16. . Chicago. Ill 

11- 16. . Seattle, Wash 
12. Kansas City. Mo 

12- 15.... Pasadena. Calif 
12-15.. . Cleveland, Ohio. 



18-20. . 

18-20. 
18-22. . 

18- 22. ; 

19- 21 , . 
10-22.. 

20- 22.. 

20.. .. 
20 

20-27.... Atlantic City, N 
Wk. of 25 Niagara Fall*. 
H St. Paul, Minn 

25-27. . New York, N. Y 



Chicago, III 
Memphis. Tenn 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Quebec, Canada 

.Buffalo, N. Y . 

Chicago, 111 



28 -2U. 



Swamp-scott. Muss .National Retail Coal Mer- 

ch:iu(H .Wn.-i.ilinn. 

E!I Paso. Texas Hotel (Jreelera of America. 
Philadelphia, Pa American Institute of Bank- 

U ti-dt-salr S.iddli-ry AsniK'u- 

1 4U. S. 

N .i 1 1 1 > 1 1 . 1 1 A.-;-., iiitnjii of M as- 
tir PUimU'tu 
National Retaj] Credit Asso- 
ciation. 
American Dental Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

' 1 1 • 1 1 Pi&l Advisory Boar*]. 
National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation. 
Ttinlwuy Supply Manufac- 
turers Association. 
American Surgical Trade 

Aaaoeintmn. 
National Customs Service 

Associutinn, 
Aiiieru'aii Institute of Quan- 
tity Surveyors. 
Atlantic City, N. ,1 American Snr.ie.ty fur Tefliir.|i 
M in nnle 

li- i. Mass NkBODW Het.iil Hanbntta 

Association. 

Ivoa Art|W>*i CaEf. AaHeJatiiM ol Pacific and Far 
AM Tort. 

Chicago, 111 . Farm Seed Association of 

North America. 

Quebec, Canada Swu-ty nf Automotive Ebv 

pinrers. 

Chicago. IU Amer can Seed Trade Awh»- 

ciatlon. 

Chicago, III Stained Glass AsHOCiatum of 

Americ.i. 

Cedar Point. Ohio. . Central Lleclric Railway As- 
scii'iution 




-moving 
economies 



car W 



tabor Below 
5c I'cr Ton- 

AlKlonSbcp- 

j H o 1 5 

* ■ t-MfA with . , , „, n kes this 
possible tot the * ^ atl . 

Uaehine Tool u- ,-p-p 



a l ton Shepatd "f' st 3 0 me ,V S ^ 
^ 5 hOU V r ^ a rehov 1 se. 



Save V*i* 3 . , „ c copP^T 

^«^^h^ 
cv \iede" - v 3,1, amount caci . 
Iribc^o^vurePr-.n.Co. 

New York- 



^ ^.>r'ra»ed ii" c V'" ^nte were 
{ol(U l J and 1 hOU«.Pf^iV than 

Mich. 




Sliepard serves In- 
dustry with:- Floor 
Operuted Hoists— 
C a u e Operated 
H ti i s t -~ I - Beam, 
J i h and Bracket 
Cranes— Transfer 
Cranes— Travel tag 
Crane s— C u i>o 1 a 
'.I i r | • : • s. - i 
Track Switclicii 
— Winches. 



2) 



THROUGHOUT industry, in every 
lifting and load-moving service, 
Shephard economies have been re- 
corded. 

Every installation is a testimony to 
the fundamentally sound design and 
workmanship of Shepard Electric 
Cranes and Hoists — to the engineering 
of a line so complete that there is a 
crane or hoist precisely suited to every 
need, 

Shepard engineers, experienced in 
every phase of material handling will 
gladly cooperate in minimizing your 
lifting and load handling costs. 

SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
354 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Largest Manufacturer of Electric Hoists in America 

5HEPARD 

aaaa# electric CRANES & hoists kaaf 
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ON THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 



Rust-Proof 

Because 

Parkerized 

^4 r A/5/ — steel lock that will 
JX not rust. I have bunted a 
long time for a lock like this. 
Wonder why more manufacturers 
don't rust-proof their product?" 

If you use iron or steel you can 
solve your rust problem, you 
can rust-proof all these metal 
parts, you can create added sales 
appeal and increased good-will 
by Parkerizing 

The base of Parkcri/ing is PARCO I'OW. 
1)1 K, .i dry chemical which, added lo a 
lank of boiling water, forms a rust-proof- 
ing b.uh into which the metal parts are 
im merged. 

Our engineers and chemists arc qualified 
to advise you concerning the use of the 
Parker Process as applied to your indi- 
vidual requirements. 

rjr^cnriMC jobbing s,-n i<c fljiid u,rl,KUfed 
in r.i t nr . (/i. . . . ...O. -r. i.W center*. 

PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 



3 1 79 E. MiJ'vjukv 


1 Ave.. Detroit. U. S. A. 


ScnJ mc, (riihocu * 


Mi£.iri(in. yuur monthly 


THE PARKKKIZhH 


.nu.„ur book. PAKK.FR 


Rl'ST- PROOFING 


PROCESS. 






Addrttt 
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OUT-] (linn a thousand I k- 

have tieon written aliout 
< li ■ irue Washington a.- pa- 
Inoi, military lender, nml statesman, 
llc-pin- one or two biographies in the 
vein i>l modern iconoclasm, hi- fame ha- 
lived unblemished through a century and 
i halt of history. It has seemed almost 
ni]jii>-.siltli» to write anything new about 
'hi- man of many-sided genius. 

G. Washington, Business Man 

\'ET Eugene K. Prussing, in hi- book 
I Th'- Estate of George Washington, 
1 1. 1 i' i-mI,' i I i ha- added something 
amazingly diflerent lo the record nf 
America's first President. Fie has discov- 
ered N ishlllgtoll a- .1 Hie il Vuicricall 

Ij'i-iiie- man. Study of tin- will which 
Washington wrote by his own hand dis- 
closes the remarkable diversity of com- 
mercial enterprises which engaged Wash- 
ington's attention. 

[lis lame family and widespread prop- 
erty interests comprised not only three 
to four hundred persons, including his 
slaves, hut fi:t.OtX) acres of land. The 

opet it inii.-. e hided al Mount Vi rnoli 

in farming, milling, <' -tilling, ferrying, 
tishing and Hour exporting involved the 
services of more tlian three hundred col- 
ored servants, owned and leased, several 
overseers, a superintendent, and two sec- 
retaries. He constantly supervised the 
work of all these helpers, planned enter- 
prises, arranged for financing, and rode 
every day over the properties, keeping 
check on every item of gain and expen- 
diture. 

The estate he left at death was valued 
then at $530,000. That meant for bis 
day a Ford or a Rockefeller. 

Mr. Prussmg draws a clear picture of 
Washington the business administrator. 
He shows him studying conditions, mak- 
ing v.i-e mve-tmeiits, Uirrowitig rannily 
and managing I >y methods startlingly 
modern. Not one of Washington's en- 
terprises proved a failure. Though dur- 
ing In- two terms as President and the 
preceding years in military service his 
estates ran down alarmingly, the man's 
skilful and far-seeing administration en- 
abled him lo bring them back to the 
profit side of the ledger in the few years 
remaining to him after he retired to pri- 
vate life. 

Mr Prussing 's book reads like a novel 
Il throws more real light on Washington 
the man than most of (he biographies 
now extant; ami this despite (he fact 
that il concerns itself almost exclusively 
with the will and the records of prop- 



erty. Il the bi.uk contained noihing more 
than the will, it would be well worth 
reading. The will, coupled with Mr. 
Prussmg 's careful analysis, makes a l>ook 
thai should stand out as one of the im- 
portant contributions to modern litera- 
ture. 

Washington wa- active m every im- 
portant business activity of his time. He 
1 o ill l houses in Washington l.'tty to rent 
to the legislators who were to come to 
the capital. These houses ;ir ,. standing 
today. He kept In- own book.-, looked 
personally afler Ins obligations, made 

amazingly prophetic observations al t 

the future of territories then trackless 
H itdernos. 

He was, in short, the great business 
genius of his time. 

Mr. Prussing has caught the spirit of 
Washington the business man. Ih- ha- 
showed how this man of affairs carried 
on through financial stress that would 
have wrecked alnio-t an> modern oper- 
ator, and how at his death he left a will 
made without legal assistance that must 
stand always as a model of fairness, 
shrewdness, and foresight. 

Mr. Baxter in "Chain Store Distribu- 
tion and Management (2) does not at- 
tempt to make an all-inclusive state- 
ment of the history of chain stores. 
Nevertheless it is an interesting and stin 
ulating study of chains in their varion 
fields — drugs, crocene.-, shoe- and gener 
merchandise. Some new and interest u 
figures are given, particularly on the Ha 
silication of sale- of leading chains. 

Mr. Baxter interprets the "secret 
chain -lore -uceess" by discussing some 
what in detail the management of varum 
-lore- and the merchandising principles 
to which they adhere. His discussion oi 
the details of management— mark-it] 
window display, sales-Moor organization 
warehouse turnover and price range- 
will be interesting to one studying tl 
line. 

Sources for International Finance 

THE "International Finance Sour 
l'.ook"i:i| is a bibliography listiti 
more than 1,700 official, doeumentar 
semi-ollicial, and non-ollieial sources 
information in the finances and economic 
of twenty-six European countries, sixte 
Latin-American countries as well as Ca 
ada ami a few Asiatic countries 
book was compiled as an aid to inve-inn 
bankers, investors, public officials, colle 
students and others who are interested 
foreign securities and who want a con 
pact yet comprehensive guide to source 
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UNUSUAL SLANTS MAKE 

THE "N.L.C." VITAL TO YOU 



N 



E\V methods for 
culling the cost of 



production are being 
established almost dailv 
by the"\.L.< llnv'r 
letters which stand for 
(In' National Lumber 
Consultant. Today, as 
never before, getting 
facts through specialization — through 
research — are vital to succc^ful opera- 
tion in this era of super-competition. 
The corps of experts characterized by 
the letters N. L. C. are thoroughly 
trained and experienced in the use of 
wood. Their daily contact with wood 
problems in every industry has resulted 
in an accumulation of experience with- 
in their ranks that can help you cut 
production costs l>\ tin- right u-c of the 
riulil wood. 




Whether your partic- 
ular problem in the use 
of wood be ha-ed on a 
better or more efficient 
method of packing or 
crating your product — 
the proper specifica- 
tions for a new build- 
ing — the economical 
housing of your employees — upon 
the proper selection of the right raw 
material — the "N.L.C." can assist you 
materially. 

The cost of the services of the"N.L.C." 
specialist to solve \our particular prob- 
lem is exactly — nothing! It entail* no 
obligation^. 

A request on your letter- head will 
bring either additional information 
regarding this service, or a personal 
call from the "N.L.C." — as you doire. 





M A N U F A C T U R K It S 



NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION 




II nll/M. TO \. /» r. 



NKW YORK. ,v r. 
Chicago, ill. 



SAX nUMBMOt CAL. 
MI*\K4PVUS UIW 



IVDIA.SAPOUS. MB 
1WU5 cm. MO. 



Dallas, rex. 
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Thermodmc Unit Heater* dry* 
mu hides in Trimnunr. I.c-jthrf 
Co., P«*bmJy t WML 




Killing IBM at it riw» (ruin 
Ci*nt paper mjchine». irirr«bv 
pre* e tiling t'Ofidc ns.it ioti on 
triling and wall*. Byron \Y, s- 
cun CC, Dalian, Man., 
*lttak of Itiyh 




Tlitrmodinc Unii Ht.ikn dri- 
uii: .iiid-rsii'l'ili hi'dira in (lie 
Stjiiun Body Corp., plant, 
Mllw.iiikrr, Wit. 
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SIX years ago, Thermodine 
Unit Heaters were intro- 
duced as a new and better 
method of industrial heating. 

Today, we find them success- 
fully used in a wide variety 
of applications. 

Thermodine Unit Healers have 
cut down drying time and reduc- 
ed cost of automobile body dry- 
ing, drying paint on steel lath, 
radiator cabinets. They are used 
most effectively in paper manu- 
facture, in the drying of sausage 
—in tanneries for drying hides — 
fi lt hat manufacture — rug clean- 
ing plants — bottling works to dry 
bottles before labeling — paint 
and varnish rooms — hotels and 
restaurants for drying dishes — 
bath houses for drying bathing 
suits' — apartment house laundries 
— salt drying — seed corn dry- 
ing — and in many other fields. 

Because of their great heating ca- 
pacity, small size and flexibility, 
Thermodine Unit Heaters prove 
highly successful for almost any 
drying application. They deliver 
heat where it's needed and keep it 
there. Arc economical to install 
and operate. For any healing or 
drying problem, n-ri/e for catalog 
No. 127. 

Modine Manufacturing Co. 

•' Htatinfi l>t\t%iart) 
1 "10 Ratine Street Racine, Wi». 

tBtamh O0eU in alt tttrgt €tiiei) 

London Otfi« : S. G. Leach & Co., 26.30 
Artillery Line, London, Lnc. 
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For Steam or Hot Water Heating Systems 

Wl.tn ittil'.r.g to M' MNr Mim-mi utisi; Ci AiptNY plate mention .Vaffon'* Butintti 



a\ aihible lor furl-finding study of foreign 
s< -entities and Imame." 

Mr Dickinson in the foreword to his 
"Primer of Promotion"(4) says: "This 
little series of lessons tells you how to I. mid 
:i great business, liectime very rich or l>c- 
i-otne famous." Who eotilil ask men- lor 
a dollar and a quarter? 



i ) The Estate of George Washington, Di- 
ceused, I'V Kuti in l'. Prussmn Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1927. i'< 

■0 Chain Store Distribution and Manage, 
mcnt, by William J. Baxter. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York, 192*. 
*5 

'^International Finance Source Book, bv 

Diana I. Powers Rossi. Investment 
Bunkers Anwiciation of America, Chi- 
cago, 1928 

4~> Primer of Promotion, bv Howard W 
Dickinson The Ji>hn Day Company, 
\- N York. 192V. *l 25. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Casualty Insurance, bv Clyde .1 Crobuiicli 
and Amos 1". Redding Pivntioe-llnll. 
Inc. New York, 1928. 

financial and Business Forecasting, by 
Warren F. Hirkernrll. Alexander 
Hamilton Instituli . I'.Cs 

Mail-order and Direct-mail Selling, by 
S Roland Hall M.-< Iraw-Hill Root, 
Compuny, lnr . New York, 1928. tt>. 

Problems Of the Executive, by Harold 
Whitehead. Thomas Y. Crowd) Com- 
pany. New York. 1927. »2.50. 

Psychology for Executives, by l-dioti Dun- 
bp Smith. HftrMt & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1928. $350 

Selling Policies, by Paul D. Converge 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1927. 
$5. 

Window Display Advertising, by Carl 
l'i rev. The John Day Company, New- 
York, 1928. 

Everybody's Aviation Guide, by Major 
Victor \V. Page. The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Co., New York. 
1928. »2. 

Government and Business, by rl Willie 
Crecraft. tYorld Book Company, Chi- 
cago, 1928. *2.95. 

Aerial Photographs, by Daehe M !!• ■ - 
The Ronald Press Company, New- 
York. *5. 

Foreign Advertising Methods, by Cli.nl— 
S. Hart. The De Bower Publishing 
Company, lnr . New York, 1928. 

Safety and Production, a o port by the 
American Engineering Council. Har- 
pc-r A Brothers. Publishers. New York. 
1928. »5. 

Relativity in Business Morals, by Hemy 

M Robinson Houghton Milllm (' - 

pany. Boston and New York. 1928 -fl 

The American Labor Year Book, 1928. by 
Rand School of Social Science. New 
York, I92S. J2.50. 

Elements of Rural Sociology, by N< u, II 
Li roy Sims Thomas Y Crowell C0111- 
, .,ny, Ni w York. 1928. $3 75 

The Law of Bills of Lading, by Km— t W 
Hotchkisi The Ronald Pre-- Coin- 
panv. New York, 1928. *5. 

Industrial Engineering and Factory Man- 
agement, by Arthur t ; Andt-rson The 
Ronald Press Company. N> w York, 
192S $5. 

Effective Business Letters, by Edward Hall 
Gardener and Robert Ray Auriur. 
(Revised Edition.) The Ronald Pt«M 
Company, New York. 1928 $3. 
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HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
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II" ir"T' :i ' clerks tell me thai H is 
II II possible to gauge the state of 
\l -,'f-rity bv ilii- 

length of time traveling men stay in one 
city while on a selling trip. 

When things are booming, buyers make 
up their minds (|uiekly. The main ques- 
tion is how soon the seller ean guarantee 
delivery. But when business is slack buy- 
ers dilly-dally and keep salesmen wait- 
ing in ixiter odieeri. It general bu.-iiie-- 
is a bit dull without being too dull, (rav- 
eling men come to their favorite hotel 
as usual but stay longer. 

]\/f ANY years ago — in 1SU if you mu.-:» 
*■ *■ know exactly — a certain Sunday 
school teacher took his little flock on an 
excursion and was able to obtain a spe- 
cial rate. That gave him an idea and he 
began to mn cheap trips to London. 
After that he was ruined for anything 
else and gave most of his time to ar- 
ranging trips. 

Thus was Cook's Tours l»rn. When 
Thomas Cook <fe Son, Ltd., was merged 
a while ago with the International Sickl- 
ing Car Company, they had iiiXX) em- 
ployes, agencies in all civilized countries, 
and even owned the railroad up to the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

[FIND that being president of a big 
bank is probably the most horrible job 
onearlh. It looks so ca.-y -it l inir an-und 
a big office chatting easily with multi- 
millionaires who come to liorrow nionev, 
that I used to think I might plan to bf 
a bank president, but now I'm glad I 
didn't. 

The head of a batik that has many bid 
rorporat ions on ii- list of customer-!, i~ 
almost compelled In Ml on the Uiird- i.l 

directors of several of these. In other 
words, he must play the part of a promi- 
tn ni citizen. 
This wouldn't be bo bad of itself, but 

he IS al.-o forced to do tno-t of the v\ofk 

on each of these Itoards. You see, he 
i- |irol>ab|y i iiergetic or else he wouldn't 
have Iwn maile president of the lunik, 
to begin with. Other meinl>ors of the 
various boards, notmg lhat he i~ ei . r- 
getic a/id capable, say: "You are U-tter 
e<|Uip|Hil to attend to this than any of 
us. Suppose yon jii-t look after it." 

Which recalls ih.it on nearly cwrv 
committee of anv kind ever formed, no 




Twomotor, xoo H. P. unit typeCutler* 
Hammer prctadnvc and control «v*(cm 
in plant of the Houston Press, Houston, 
Tcul. I oo H. P. Mone Silent t:hain 
drives from motor to press. Driver, 
ote r.p.m.;r>riven,4v5 r.p.m.j^S inch 
centers. 



~with Cutler-Hammer Control 

Printing over 41,000 copies of the Houston Press every week 
day throughout the year requires the most dependable kind of 
equipment. A Cutler-Hammer two motor, 100 H. P. unit type 
drive and control system provides continuous power to the 
press through a Morse Silent Chain. 

For printing presses and all types of machinery, Morse Drives 
arc installed as integral parts of the equipment. Their 98.6* , 
sustained efficiency, flexibility and long life help to maintain 
continuous machine operation. 

Morse Transmission Engineers arc always ready to co-operate 
111 solving your power drive problems. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S. A 
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For safety 
in Exercise 

Wear a PAL 



Pal 



AT H LET I C 
SUPPORTER 



You men who sit in swivel chairs 
five days a week . . . Ami then pl.iy 
golf or tennis on Saturday . . . Can 
you afford to take bodily- chances 
which a trained athlete will not lake.' 



At all colleges, no boy dares to step into 
tlie "ftym," without (he protection of an 
athletic supporter ... In exercise of any 
kind . . . Wear a PAL and play safe . . . 
PAL is the safest and most comfortable 
supporter — so recognized by leading 
physical trainers. Light, cool, porous, 
washable and flexible . . . Gives firm sup- 
port. At all drug stores . . . One dollar. 
■ Slightly higher in Canada.) 

A PIODOCT OF 

Bauer & Black 

C H I C A O O . . .NEW YORK. . . TORONTO 

ilso makers of the famous O-P-C 
The suspensory for daily wear 



Do You Contemplate 
A 

CANADIAN 

FACTORY? 

An Ideal Plant in a logical location, a 
three story and basement factory with 
14,000 square feet floor space and room 
for expansion is available in busy in- 
dustrial centre of 19,000, equidistant from 
Detroit, Buffalo and Toronto: Locations 
for larger industries also available in one 
of best manufacturing centers in Ontario. 
Full particulars gladly furnished. 

Write 

L. J. SALTER, STRATFORD 
CANADA 
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\ f ANY storm in 1 section of Broad- 
*■ *■ way. New York, where rentals are 
extremely high, are unable to show a 
profit from sale* hut charge part of their 
rent against publicity and advert i>ing. 
Hundreds of thousands of folks from dis- 
tant cities see a store in a crowded Broad- 
way location and it makes an impres- 
sion. When they sec another store, pftfl 
of the same chain, in their home towns, 
1 hey remember it. One rigarct com- 
pany 1- said Hi pay *Ko,000 a year for n 
small Broadway corner. 

\ I ANY store companies have peculiar 
*■ *■ prejudices alxnit locations. One 
restaurant chain seldom locates except 
adjoining, or in, a towering building cif 
at least 30 stories with several hundred 
potential customers on each floor. One 
company selling low-priced shoes always 
aims to he near a store dealing in mod- 
erate-priced hats. 

A BUSLKE$3 bureau made a labora- 
tory study a while ago of the faces 

of 10O or more su<-ees,fi|| bn-:n>>-: Ili' li 
Tlie plan was to Irani what rut of jib was 
most likely to accompany a jwrson fitted 
for success in great enterprises. With 
painstaking care, they rated live social 
traits and intelligence scores and com- 
pared these with facial length, breadth 
and other measurements. 

Hut the pv-iilts proved little beyond 
the fact that you can't tell much about 
a man from his. face. To many of us 
this is welcome news. If no smarter 
than our faces indicate, we should be 
decidedly out of Juck. 

O I B TON RASCOE, editor of the 
Bookman, for years had a charge 
account at a famous New York halier- 
dashery. Having his name OS their 
books, (hey often sent him advance no- 
tires of special harcains, such as shirts 
marked down to $12 or $14 each and 
BedctM for as little as $7. One day, as 
a special favor to old and trusted cus- 
tomer-;, they sent out a circular about a 
new preferred stock in their corpora- 
1 11 in. To show that the slock was worth 
the price emoted, they set forth a de- 
tailed statement of earnings from the 
sale of haberdashery over a period of 

years li 1- •. who 1- smart and shrewd, 

promptly aried upon the information, 
lb < aim li '1 his charge account at thai 
store and never bought anything there 
again. Their statement of earnings had 



Dusincss is Good in 
SPARTANBURG 

the Hub of the Southeast 
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IT TS A FACT, establithed over a period of veurt, 
thut huainet* tn the rich Southeast doe* not flue- 
tuiite constantly from "tood" to "bad" it doe* 
elsewhere. Here business he* been tfood for >ror». 
That meant title* me Rood, year m, yrm out. 

Locate Your Plant or Branch In 
Spartanburg 

Thirteen million eotuumer* live within the Spur- 
tan burg Trading Arra -shown in mnpl. Stmcly 
em['li •vnirnt at B f »od wage* astnrrt a year-round 



the 13 mill ton con turner, 
"hornc industry." 

Send For This Val- 
uable Survey — It 
Telia "Succeu" 
Fact* You Should 
Know, 

Write todav for < opv of 
the "Marketing Survey of 
the Spartanburg. Trading 
Area/' It muy dm lose 
»nlrt pottdnhtiei more 
favorable than you ever 
tutpected. Write today. 

Ikdustxial Commimion • 
MOO Mdsii.mmliiv Di'ilpim. •St>HiAr<tii I-. S C 

SPARTANBUKG 

lh{Hub lily 11/ (lie Suui/uiut 

SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

TlUNSroilTATlriV T.o Inink liiwi t.. ihoMnMb Waat 
— two lo lh* All* otic I'fiMI — r,n III* mainline of lb* South,* u 
Hailiraiilfrorn Sew York la ISr. Or Iran*. 
THAVELJNG; TWrtT-i 

tl,r I ,1 , . rrr , I Mrllt . ft.i 

•rfmjf Ihr *late. I.*,.* . 
A 111 SHII. IWnliir S I'mi.l Ai, Mail lloiil* 

a,. It. mi. to Nea Yrafa- 

TASK* \„ "la,*li«ir> InVk, " TaialMJn liaai* *rrj fa 
lo *l|i.t raaful mJuatftal Ofatr al »>ll. 
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A Vice President 
Spea\s — 

UThc material in NATION'S 
BUSINESS is judiciously 
selected, well presented 
and undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a beneficial influence 
in forming correct and en- 
lightened opinion on the 
great business trends of 
the day.?* 

W. B. STILWELL, »«« Vic- Pre. 
tt'cj IcJicif cr Litfliriiig Co»nna»ii 
Mount Vernon, N V 
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There is a Miffs M«M Partition for Every Purpose at a Price You Want to Pay 




to Grurv 

'THIERE is an inexorable law that business 
does not, can not, stand still; it must either 
move forward or backward. Changes. That's 
why Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions. 
Made in standard, interchangeable units. Easily 
and quickly assembled and disassembled without 
hammering, sawing, cutting and fitting. 

A complete line containing features entirely 
exclusive to Mills Metal. Economy when you 
buy. Economy every year you use them. That's 
Mills Metal. Write for literature. See list below. 

Six Great Lines of Mills Metal Partitions. 



convinced him that they were making 
altogether too much money froro their 
customers. 

I I'ST three fundamental factors con- 
" trol the success of manufacturing 
and selling an automobile — so the head 
of one of the smaller companies tells me. 
These three important factors are: 
Performance 
Eije Appeal 
Price 

"To excel competitors in any two of 
these is certain to assure a reasonable 
degree of success," declares my inform- 
ant. "If a manufacturer puts out a car 
that will perform better than others of 
the same price, he doesn't need to worry, 
even though the car is not so attractive 
to look at as some others. The same 
thing is true if the car has the most 
graceful lines of any in its price field. 
Even though other cars will go a little 
farter or wear a little longer, it will be 
successful. If a manufacturer excels in 
all three fundamentals, that is, if his car 
is the best in actual operation on the 
road, looks the best and is the cheapest, 
then it will not only be successful but 
will lwcome a business sensation." 

THEATRICAL business in New York 
is evidently being hurt by the fact, 
that theaters are all in the same gen- 
eral locality. Years ago it was a big 
benefit to theaters to be close together. 
If a person changed his mind about go- 
ing to a certain performance or couldn't 
net >t:ils there, he was conveniently near 
some other theater. Today the traffic 
condition in the theatrical district is 
surely keeping people away. 

After devoting half an hour to a jour- 
ney of only four blocks in a taxicab one 
rainy night last winter, and missing most 
of X'..z first act, I decided that the price 
in discomfort is too great to go as often 
as I otherwise might. Even if 1 had 
been afoot progress would have been 
about as slow. Perhaps there are thou- 
sands of others who have been forced to 
feel as I do and are compelled to stay 
away from New York theaters. 

My guess is that an increasing num- 
ber of alert managers will soon have the 
perspicacity to locate their theaters far 
from the area of greatest congestion. 

A FRIEND of mine with a fondness 
for figures is trying to estimate how- 
much money business men in every large 
city are lured into spending on fake 
testimonial dinners at $10 a plate, with 
a net profit of $7 and upward a plate to 
the group who arrange for the dinner. 

lV/TOST business corporations find that 
it is dangerous to promote a woman 
to a job where men must take orders 
from her. Men she has to boss would 
much rather work for another man, even 
if he is her inferior. A man notoriously 
henpecked by his wife is especially sensi- 
tive to being under orders of a woman 
at the office. Maybe this is because he 
thinks one woman boss is enough. 



FOR FINE OFFICES. Mill* Met*] Eicmlni 
Office Partitions- Refined design. Insulated 
panels. Beautifully finished in ha rmo nixing 
plain colors or grained. 

FOR AVERAGE OFFICES. Mills Metal Gen- 
eral Office Partitions. Same general design 
finished in standard olive green. 

FOR FACTORY AND OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Mills Metal Commercial Partition*. 
Especially designed for factory offices and 
departments. 



FOR GENERAL UTILITY. Mill* Metal Econ- 
omy Partitions. A sturdy partition without 
extreme refinements, priced extremely low. 

FOR TOILETS. Mills Metal Toilet Partition*. 
Special design. Sanitation built-in. Most 
widely used toilet partition* on the market. 

FOR FINE TOILETS. Marblmetal. A com- 
bination of metal and insulating material for 
toilet partitions that give (he qualities of 
marhle without possibility of scaling or be- 
coming discolored. 



THE MILLS COMPANY : 900 Wayside Road : Cleveland, Ohio 

Representatives In AIL Principal Cities 

MILLSHMETAL 
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In terms of COSTS 

the SMALL-TOWN factory is favored 



TY^ITAT are the costs that vex the 
\\ metropolitan factory? Taxes — 
mounting with eaeh new assessment. 
Lahor — inflated hv high metropolitan 
costs of living anil frequent turnover. 
Lanil — constantly hecoruing seareer 
and more cxpen-ive. All tin- costs in- 
duced hy congestion with its attendant 
delav » and incou venienees of traffic and 
shipping. And another cost, |>erha|>s 
unseen, hut none the less at work — the 
draining of human energy sacrificed to 
congested hig-cilv living conditions. 

In the -mall town lahor eo-t- are lower 
hecause the wage dollar w ill huv more. 
Production is more spirited, more in- 
terested, hecause living conditions are 
more pleasant and fatigue is lessened. 
Tax* - are lower. Land is cheaper. 



Pre>eut-day transportation has given the 
small town a metropolitan status with 
respect to markets and superior access 
to raw material-. \\ idopread net-works 
of electric transmission lines assur* 
adeipiaev and economy of pi >wer. 

\\ hetln r for main or branch plants, 
any industry alive to the importance and 
strategy of its location w ill consider the 
>mall town's advantages. There an- more 
than three thousand communities of this 
type in the geographically diversified 
territories of the operating subsidiaries 
of the Middle West l lililies Company, 
in thirty states of the East, Middle West 
and Southwest. Correspondence is in- 
\ ited hv the Industrial Development De- 
partment. Middle West Utilities Com- 
puny, 72 West Adams St.. Chicago. 



M I I) D L E W 1ST UTILITIES C O M V A N Y 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 

By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



rfc LL chaste students of economics 
are in agreement thai it is de- 
sirable in keep the Federal 
_J_ Reserve System oul oi poli- 
ties, bul in practice it always creeps in. 

Perhaps that is inevitable, because Mie 
central banking system casts its shadow 
athwart I lie selfish money-making pur- 
-uiis of the people. The abundance of 
criticism of the acts of the system springs 
in part from the fact that the criterion of 
judgment for the average man is the way 
it affects his own special interests 

The guardians of the Reserve 
system, whose business is the su- 
pervision of credit, act in aeeord- 
ance with the needs of the situation 
as a whole, as they sec it. Accord- 
ingly, the system is occasionally 
right in making money tight, even 
though so doing wipes out the mar- 
gin of John Doc of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, who recently learned that 
he could accelerate his proces? of 
waxing wealthy by operating in 
listed stocks. The aggrieved citi- 
zens automatically look for political 
relief. Hence the recurrent sug- 
gestions from political scientists in 
Congress of remedial legislation to 
check speculation or hold down 
brokers' loans. 

HTHE seemingly inconsistent, con- 
* tradictory course of the Federal 
Reserve System results from its at- 
tempt to carry water on both 
shoulders. At one time, the bank- 
ing authorities are primarily inter- 
ested in cosmopolitan needs, and 
proceed with a cheap money pol- 
icy. Then provincial matters, siteh 
as excessive use of credit for stock 
speculation, come to the fore- 
front, and ihe system undertakes to 
contribute toward making money 
dearer. 

It is all very well to single out 
personalities in the Federal Re- 
serve System to blame, but the 
limitations in reality reflect the 
new contradictions between Amer- 
ica's needs at home and her foreign 
obligations as the principal creditor na- 
tion of the world. 

Unless New York's new world financial 
leadership is kept in mind, recent finan- 
cial events, including the heavy outflow 
of gold since last, summer, are likely to 
prove baffling. 

In pre-war days, when America was a 
debtor on balance, a heavy export of gold 
was usually a sign of an oncoming eco- 
nomic storm at home, but under present 
conditions the outflow represents nothing 
more than a voluntary attempt on the 
part of a tolerant and cooperative cred- 
itor to facilitate the return of debtor na- 



tions o\cTse:is to sound monetary •stand- 
ards. In the conflict of wills between the 
Reserve authorities and rampant bulls in 
Wall Street, the freedom of operations of 
the former is circumscribed by interna- 
tional considerations. In general, the 
range of rediscount rates is between 'iV-> 
and 4V3 per cent. In connection with the 
l!'l!t-l!rJO efforts to put the brakes on 
speculation, the Federal Reserve System 
felt free to boost the New York rates to 
7 per cent, but at that time the principal 
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MONEY FOR THE SOUTH 

"MORE and cheaper money is the 
South's greatest need. It is pay- 
ing too high an interest on its 
loans," says Frank Whire,who re- 
signed as Treasurer of the United 
States to become president of the 
Southern Mortgage Guaranty 
Corporation of Chattanooga 



***************************** 



debtor nations were still on a paper- 
money I >asis and normal gold movements 
were non-operative. In the last four 
years, however, a 4 l /2 I'er cent rate at 
New York has brought substantial gold 
imports; a 4 per cent rate (until this 
winter) always attracted moderate im- 
ports, and a 3Vi per cent rate encouraged 
exports. 

Additional f' tors constitute an argu- 
ment for a stable, rediscount rate at a 
moderate level. Business has been free 
of inflation, and there is, therefore, no 
reason for deflating commodity prices, 
especially in view of the fact that 11011- 



agricullural prices have recovered only 
slightly from the lowest trough reached 
since the war. Furthermore, toward the 
end of the summer, the petted farmer will 
be ill inking of foreign markets, ami the 
federal Reserve H\:-leiu, as Was the case 
last slimmer, will desire lo contribute in- 
ward easier money conditions to facilitate 
foreign marketing of the great American 
raw materials. And, besides, in Septem- 
ber there may be substantial refunding 
operations by the Treasury, which would 
desire an easy money market. 

And yet since the first of the year 
money has been tightening. The 
relative stiffness reflected four in- 
fluences. In the first, place, since 
the turn of the year, the Federal 
Reserve System, sensing that its 
previous easy money policy had 
I ieen used to promote stock specu- 
lation, definitely sought to tighten 
1 he money market by two series of 
rediscount rate rises and through 
reversing its open market policy, 
becoming a heavy seller, instead of 
a buyer, of government obligations. 

In the second place, a substan- 
tial recovery — irregular in charac- 
ter — in the basic industries in- 
creased the commercial demand for 
funds, and caused member banks 
to lean more heavily on the Federal 
Reserve banks, and hence to be- 
come more responsive to their lead- 
ership. 

Thirdly, collateral loans— for 
r-peeulativo purposes — soared to 
unprecedented peaks. 

Fourthly, gold exports in the last 
eight months amounted to about 
1*330,000,000, and reduced to that 
extent the base on which the credit 
structure rests. 

IF THE Federal Reserve eam- 
* paign proves effective in re- 
straining the appetite of specula- 
tors for credit, there should he a 
reversion to easy money conditions 
by midsummer. 

A reduction in the rediscount 
rates in July or August would not 
be surprising. 

The meaning of all this is that the 
Federal Reserve System is in position 
to exert substantial changes in the money 
market for short term periods, but over 
1 he long pull the underlying facts — Amer- 
ica's creditor position, her favorable trade 
balance, her foreign investment policy, 
her tremendous gold hoards, and the 
world and domestic trade situation — 
prove the determining influences. 

In spite of the second dose of soothing 
syrup which the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have administered to feverish spei 11- 
lators since the first of the year,- we are 
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Full of Sentiment 

— and Microbes 

ajfn employe of one of our water 
companies recently sent us a 
communication in which occurred 
this sentence: "The old oaken 
bucket was lull of sentiment 
and microbes." 

The menace to health of an im- 
pure water supply can hardly be 
told in fewer or better words. 

Modern water publication plants 
may not possess the sentiment 
and romance which cling to the 
open well and the flowing 
stream, but nothing contributes 
more to the health, sanitation and 
welfare of people all over the 
civilized world than docs a plen- 
tiful supplv of pure water. 

yin J/hius/ty That Nt-irr Shuts Down 

American Water Works« » p F iectric Com pany 

INCORPORATED 



M'ftrn tcriiing to Ajirmeix \\ ui« W.mk* inu Eurmir CuurtNT ^rur million .Vo/ion'» Bvii»r« 



apparently not yet out of the era of long- 
term monetary case. Although stock 
prices have discounted any near-term 
further prospects of a decline in interest 
rates, tin- long-term trend mi ihr wage* 
of capital seems to lie toward lower levels. 

liven the less sensitive barometers, 
-m il as \cnilnrs of high-grade guaranty il 
ti r mortgages have tended to lower the 
late from . r >' to . r > jier rent, and the lead- 
i rs of the -.ii mi;- and loan movement 
lielieve the time is near when they will 
have to take cognizance of the changing 
level of interest rates. 

For example, f!. A. Martin, president 
of the Railroad Cooperative Building & 
Loan Association, one of the largest and 
l»-f managed <,i" the poor men ;- hanks, 
lias already notified members that after 
the end of this year the association will 
probably have to reduce the return on 
- i\ ing- and ini nine share- from •"> per ci m 
to 4Vs per cent. 

Even savings banks have been affected 
by the declining earning power of invest- 
ment capital. They have been able to 
keep up the rate to the public only by 
averaging old Ingle i-\iclduig investments 
with more recently acquired lower-yield- 
ing -eenrities, on the one hand, and, by 
increasing the proportion of in vest able 
funds placed, in real estate mortgages, on 
the other. 

Eventually, the savings banks will have 
to base their rate to depositors °n pre- 
vailing capital rates. 

'T'HE first restrictive activities of the 
' Federal Reserve System proved tem- 
porarily effective in February in quieting 
down speculation and in moderately re- 
ducing the aggregate volume of brokers' 
loans. 

But, on Man-h 7, Roy A Young, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Re-erve Hon,). 

I>r. 0. M. XV. Sprague, of the Harvard 
Ril.-iiie-s Sehool. and other-, in testifying 
before the Senate Committee en Banking 
and Currency, indicated in an academic 
way that the brokers' loan situation was 
not dangerous. That type pf reassurance 
was the signal for the blowing off of the 
lid in Wall Street, and the most violent 
ipl-idding of selected stocks in the his- 
lory of sp,., 'illation began. Then came 
'li mil do-r of corrective medicine 

By this time, stich an eminent banking 
authority as Dr. Sprague changed his 
tin in I about bi okers' loan.- Writing in 
'lie Annalist, lie pointed out. toward the 
end of April : 

"There has certainly been no eliangc in 
l he prospective earning- of business to 
provide support for recent advances. And 
the market has unquestionably much 
mole than discounted any probable im- 
mediate decline ill the long-term rate of 
interest. 

"The present security market exhibit* 
all the earmarks, of inflation and the 
symptoms of a speculative craze. 

"A security market that is fund "tuning 
within reasonably sale limits is sensitive 
lo change in lending rates. 

"A security market that is impervious 
to rising rates may also exert an tindesir- 
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able influence on business for a time be- 
fore the inevitable break." 

ALTHOUGH the rise of brokers' loans 
to an Unprecedented summit lias been 
dangerous!}* rapid, part of the increase re- 
llects merely growth in the economic posi- 
tion of the country. By rate increases, 
the Federal Reserve System is seeking to 
test how much of the expansion is healthy. 
On April 1, the ratio of total loans to the 
dollar value of listed stocks showed a de- 
cline from previous months, and was sub- 
stantially lower than at any time in 1027. 

I X HIS lecture on the Bard of Avon on 
* Shakespeare's birthday, that we|l- 
known literary critic, Gene Tunney, oc- 
cupying William Lyon Phelps's chair in 
literature at Yale University, animad- 
verted on the conflicting notions toward 
commercial exploitation of fame of Col- 
onel Charles A. Lindbergh and himself. 
The pugilist intimated that in five years 
the aviator might be without public ap- 
preciation and cash, in view of the well- 
known fickleness of the human race. 

The effort to take the colonel gently to 
task for his restraint revives interest in 
Lindbergh's bizarre lack of commercial 
instincts, in this high-pressured age of 
cashing in. In his present abstemious 
role, Colonel Lindbergh serves a highly 
useful purpose. In bis image, the oft- 
exploited public can purge itself and find 
escape from the din of high pressured 
seeking of the main chance. Lindbergh's 
aloofness from offers from movie directors 
and sports promoters is as distinctive as 
his epic, unescorted flights. 

His policy of refusing crowns of gold 
could no more properly be universally 
advocated than could imitation of his solo 
flights be recommended to the ordinary 
layman. 

Tunney's usefulness in demonstrating 
that men of the cauliflower industry need 
not be wholly illiterate should uol be 
underestimated, but perhaps Lindbergh 
can afford to continue to be himself, and 
to ignore Mr. Tunney's hints on thrift. 

HHHE country has passed the seasonal 
*■ [leak for expansion, and some reces- 
sion may be expected in basic industries 
until July. Then seasonal influences will 
make for expansion, ami by I he fall there 
are prospects of a sizable trade recovery. 

I UNE is the month for marriages and 
" for nominating conventions. 

The country is reaching the crest of 
pre-election interest in politics. 

Irrespective of what judgment -pec- 
ulators may momentarily express in their 
fickleness, the substantial leader- ot busi- 
ness and finance are not alarmed over po- 
litical prospects. 

In spite of reported coolness in Will 
Street tow.ird Herbert Hoover, I have 
personally run across no real opposition 

to ban. 

The election of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith as President, with a Republican 
ConKreJw, would probably stir no major 
financial fears. A Democratic Congress 
would he received perhaps with le>s calm, 



The C. I. T. Plan 
Made This Sale 



AFTER years of experience working for others, 
Mr. C ■ launched into business for himself 

as a general contractor. Orders came and a year 
later the manufacturer's salesman found him a will- 
ing listener to the merits and profitable uses of a 
\1 l /2 ton capacity, gas operated, crawler type crane. 
The price was $9,000. If terms were cash there 
would have been no sale. 

The C. I. T. Plan 

enabled the crane maker to accept a reasonable cash 
payment and the balance in notes. C. I. T. promptly 
gave the manufacturer cash for the paper and there- 
after attended to collections. The contractor put 
the crane into service and paid for it in convenient 
monthly instalments. 

C. I. T. is a banking institution offering to manu- 
facturers and merchants who sell on time payment 
credit, a complete financing service backed by 
twenty years of experience with instalment selling. 
In addition to the prompt discounting ot purchaser 
paper C. I. T. service covers all the detail of instal- 
ment transactions, including collections. In effect 
it keeps the client's business on the equivalent of a 
cash basis. 

With resources now approximating a hundred million 
dollars, C. I. T. is equally well equipped to serve 
producers and distributors whether the credit lines 
needed arc in the thousands or the millions ot dollars. 

Inquiries are invited Jrom all interested in offer- 
ing their customers the opportunity to acquire 
new equipment upon sound instalment terms. 



Ask about C. I. T. Plan for 



Agricultural Machinery 
Automobiles 
Bakery Machinery 
Barbers' Equipment 
Canning Machinery 
Contractors' Equipment 
l»y. mi; M.n hitir ry 
Electric Appliances 
Furniture 



Ironing Machines 
Laundry Machinery 
Litno Machinery 
Oil and Gas Heaters 
Physicians' Equipment 
Pianos, Organs and 
Talking Machines 
Portable Houses 
Power Plant Equipment 



Radio* 
Refrigerators 
Shop Equipment 
Store Fixtures 
Stoves, Ranges 
and Furnaces 
Textile Machinery 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washing Machines 



and many other products 



(OMMERCIAL JnVESTMEn7[rUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 

Affiliated and Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York-:- Chicago-:- San Francisco-:- Toronio-i-London 
Berlin -:- Porto Rico -:- Branches in more than 50 Cities 

Capital and Surplus Over $27,000,000 
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zJtCany Small Investors 

of today who arc buying regularly sound bonds 
and stocks with surplus funds, will become 
substantial investors in the years to come. Our 
office records, running back nearly forty years, 
show what this investment policy is doing for 
those who persevere in it. YThat is why we 
welcome men and women making their first 
investment. We know that they will get the 
habit of buying more, because it is a habit 
which leads to financial independence. 

(fur stwicts to the intiettur — /urge or imnli — art 
tuitintJ in "How Wt Aid thk I.nVKsro*," a 
ftrlJer yau tan rtaJ in a J'nv minutri 

H'riU fer/Mrr— N - S 

HORN BLOWER & WEEKS 
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A message 
to executives 

To every executive interested in 
favorable labor conditions and low- 
er distribution costs . . . 2nd in' 
excised profits . . . this jtVpaee, 
book of facts brings a message. It 
tells concretely what Utica, N. Y., 
a city of 1 10,000, offers industry in 
manufacturing facilities and real 
cooperation. Aslt your secretary 
to write for it. 

CITIZENS 

TRUST CO. 

ImJiutruj! tic part mrnl 

UTICA, N Y. 
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y the fundamental ilitTrr- 
the two parties 011 eco- 
ha> been narrowing The 
1 of the South, fur cx- 
i*n remaking the political 




map of the country. 

IN Nil. next administration, the de- 
mand it likely to grow for n radical 
rev i-iiui i't the :« 11 1 1-1 ru-l lau - in the light 

of changed economic conditions. This is 
gradually shaping up as an important 

issue. 

With the South industrialized, there 1 
likely to t>e an increased sentiment b>r 
leaving tariff decisions in the hands of 
expert*. 

Farm relief, labor legislation, especially 
relating to unemployment, proposed 
banking amendments, and Federal policy 
toward power companies are among the 
important economic issues which are 
likely to lie left unsolved for the bi t& 
Administration. Enlightened voter* will 
want to know how office seekers stand on 
these questions. 

tJINCF the beginning of the year, the 
^ automobile industry has been the 
siar jierfornier. The withdrawal of Ford 
from the market in 1927 resulted in a 
I rce ;u ciiiiiiihniipii (1! ih-Mi.ind 

To a greater extent than ever before, 
the motor industry this year is relying on 
replacement business. It also is already 
replacing cars bought 111 !!•_';), the lirst. of 
the aeries of big automobile years. 

On its present basis, the automobile in- 
dnstry is wnting a new system of eeo- 
Imiiihs. To Mime extent, 11 is replacing 
par.- which have not ceased lo be service- 
able. The new bogey of obsolescense is 
causing normally well balanced soul? to 
itch older vehicles, which are still in rel- 
atively good condition. 

1 myself have just fallen a victim to 
this new herd trait. I found the way 
out by revolting 111 a qualified way against 
the prevailing insistence on le dernier cri. 

] dix-overed several fundamental prin- 
ciple.- about the ple.-ellt automobile 111:11- 

ket. 

In the first place, the market value for 
my u-i-il car w.i? distinctly h— than 1 In- 
use value, because there is more eagerness 
to sell used cars than to buy them. Ac- 
cordingly, the discriminating buyer ran 
get greater value in the used car market 
than in any other outlet, for money. 

Secondly, the market value of my car 
■,\ a- subject to infinite binding, and vane, I 
in accordance, with the margin if profit 
which the maker of new car? allows him- 

sell 

The General Motors Corporation 
through a scries of advertisements has 
called the attention of the public to this 
fact, and has warned that the es-ential 
fact is how low the new car is prieed in 
respect to its value. 

I bought a new car, which has just been 
made obsolete by the bringing out ol a 
later model, at a 50 per cent discount, 
but in order to effect the deal I had to sell 
my used car for a half to two-thirds of 
what 11 ordinarily would have brought. 
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In order to justify my tlwil, I skill have 
to find tho value in use, nil hor lli.in in 

quick rasMfi. 

IN THE circumstances, the uutomuliili- 
* denier is :i liuvrr lis well :is a Roller of 
cars. Poor putvh;ws have hastened the 
mortality rate anion); dealers. 

The trade nimhi lie put on n rounder 
iiasis if it could standardize the market 
for used ears through central local ex- 
changes. 

A search for outlets for used ears is one 
of the great needs of the industry. Taxi 
companies are gradually absorbing in- 
creased numbers of used ears of standard 
make. The export field should furnish a 
growing market for used cars. Another 
outlet is in cultivating the notion that the 
used car should be retained by the owner 
as a second car. That is more feasible 
in communities where owners have their 
own garages than in New York, where 
storage costs up to $55 a mouth. 

The New Yorker pays a premium for 
the privilege of living in the metropolis — 
apart from visible items, such :us rent, and 
the- ens | of foodstuffs For example, the 
automobile insurance rate in the city, es- 
pecially for liability, is far higher than in 
rural and suburban districts. That is be- 
beeause the accident rate is higher, and 
that in turn is heightened by the huge 
floating population. The natives in these 
unseen ways pay the price for the privi- 
lege of having visitors, and, though the 
theatres, hotels, and merchants benefit, 
the wider public merely finds it necessary 
to compete with the tourists for subway 
seats, privileges of cheeking hats at night 
clubs, anil for a place on the road. 

The native New Yorker is especially 
hard put. in trying to meet the bids in the 
amusement market of folk from out of 
town who are travelling on expense ac- 
counts. 

A NEW economics of the theatre is be- 
ing evolved at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, where "The Ladder" is per- 
forming. The play, which I have not yet 
witnessed, deals with the transmigration 
of souls. Apparently, theosophy was not 
a popular subject on Broadway, for in the 
free competition with leg shows and tales 
of earthy acts this spiritual drama lost 
out. The unique development is that it 
did not close its doors. Unwilling to spec- 
ulate as to how large the deficits would 
be, Edgar B. Davis, the angel, who is re- 
ported to have made a fortune in oil, au- 
thorized a new policy of free admissions. 
This took away the element of risk, and 
made it possible for the management ac- 
curately to forecast, the loss. 

Evidently, the backer is willing to pay 
the cost as his contribution to art ami to 
the uplift of the city. Mr. Davis has dem- 
onst rated that it is feasible to break down 
the apathy of theatre goers if you get the 
price low enough. Thus far since last 
Thanksgiving Day, he has been able to fill 
the house nightly without paying mem- 
bers of the audience for their time. The 
pretext is that the producer is altering 
the script of the play and wants to get 




THE 

PROPER SELECTION 
OF BONDS 

requires a degree of skill and 
experience which the average 
investor seldom has the time or 
opportunity to acquire. 

Before you huy honds, make use 
of The Equitable Investment Mem- 
orandum. 

Read the column at the right, 
then send for a copy. 



t»? equitable 
trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

11 BROAD STREET 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Pi i n U'f j !•? f; \ : Packard Building 
Baltimore: Keyser Building, 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
Chicago: 105 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
Atlanta: Healev Building 

LONDON • PARIS • MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $500,000,000 
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What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 

We see utmost daily the 
hardship and worry which 
result from buying the 
wrong t y pes of good bonds. 
Husincss men, with oppor- 
tunities lost because they 
cannot readily raise money 
on their bunds. Widows, 
with inadequate safety be- 
cause they hold "business 
men's bonds." Estates 
swallowed up by inheri- 
tance taxes because of the 
wrong kind of investments. 

Your choice ot good 
bonds should denend on 
two things - 

[l] Yourself 

I low old are you? What are 
the source and size of your 
income and your annual 
surplus for investment? 
Arc you married? How 
many dependents? What 
are your tax and other lia- 
bilities? Do you own your 
home? Do you travel? 
Where is your legal resi- 
dence? W'hat arc your 
prospects and plans? Have 
you made your will? Cre- 
ated a trust fund? 

Why are you saving? To 
buy something? To assure 
a comfortable income in 
old age? To provide for 
your family? To protect a 
business? To meet some 
contingency? 

Personal questions — yes* 
Hut, before suggesting the 
bonds you ought to buy, 
the investment specialist, 
no less than the medical 
specialist, must have facts 
for diagnosis- 
Present 
In v est in cuts 
It is quite possible chat 
some of your present hold- 
ings are not the best for 
you. 

All the securities J'ou 
now own should fit into a 
personal investment pro- 
gram, based not only upon 
the flue tuations of industry 
and a constant income av- 
erage but also upon your 
own plans and contingen- 
cies and other personal 
fac tors. 

Your present holdings 
are a personal matter, too. 
But the sincere investment 
specialist cannot intellU 
gently advise you on new 
purchases unless he knows 
what you already own. 

Our Offer 

We offer you the help of 
our invcstmcntdcpartment 
in selecting the right bonds 
from the best bonds the 
financial world affords. 

Our offer is easy to ac- 
cept. It entails no obliga- 
tion. 

Simply send for an Equi- 
table Inoeitment Memoran- 
da rn. 
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When writing to Thi Equitable TttUM OoWaMrl or New Yuhk p/ra«e mention Nation's Butinci* 





'j\o bond is 
good enough to forget 



Our current list pre- 
sents a wide choice of 
investigated issues. ]t 
will be sent upun 
request. 



I: ■■ i ii tin list id bonds are sometimes weakened by 
unfavorable chanecs in economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may Tic less desirable for you today 
tluin they were when purc hased, because of changes 
vi i it i- in your nun personal investineut needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 
holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 

At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility ol your present holdings. They may be able 
to suggest revisions in your investment list which 
will improve your security or increase your im i >me 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 
reallv need. 



The National City Company 

National City Baixk Building, New York 

Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 



Eat and Be Well! 
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CONTROL TQrjR WTJOBT WTTHOPT DtttJGS 
OK TUBOMl EXEiCISES 



FJ!rttiv« wrMibt rami dktA. nfclMll irhad 
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The U»ki»(« FREE <3«uUU=n. Ne« 
inul«lniJ»«u»«iM. Name 
_ ami »6ilrrM no art! will brwa It 
if \ a/.U/ul or obliaatfcia. 



Health Extension Bureau 

114 Cm4 Hcilth «H[ . Bjnlt Creel. Mitlullii 




UllllllllWilBISIIIIh: 

Canadian — 

Investments - 
InVestioated 

When you are considering investment in 
Canadian enterprise* our professional ser- 
tkit are al jour disposal tor the Of rpa- 
raiion of accurate and nhaufiive reports 
covering all branches ol operation. 

WELCH . CAMPBE11 &. LAWLESS 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Crown Lite Buihiing TORONTO, 

Iirtmnct — The Standard Bank of Canada 
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fV^E of the n. :• Ming aspects, o 

commercial rinrl financial manage- 
ment is in restoring the rredit of languish- 
ing corporations. Last year, the Cent nil 
Leather Company, whirh hail been hit 
hard by seven yearn of depression in the 
war-deranged leather industry, was reor- 
ganized into the United States leather 
CoriMiration. The new management has 
achieved spectacular results m turning 
deficits into profit*. Tliree and a half 
years ago the interested hankers aske 
Sanderson A Porter, engineer*, to deter 
mine whether the troubles of the old com 
pany could l>e correctexl. 

A man in his early forties, Hiram S. 
Brown, was designated to write the con 
prehensive rejiort on what was needed t 
salvage the company. The bankers we~ 
impressed with the expert ness of the docii 
ment, and invited Mr. Brown to heron 
president of the company and carry on 
his own recommendations. And, strangely 
enough, he has done precisely whnt h 
said in a detached way needed to be done 
Mr. Brown is now looming up on the ii: 
dustri.'il horizon KM new industrial leader 



\ WHOLE industry that needs a ne 
•* * viewpoint is the coal industry. A. 
Maloney, who recently liecame pr 
of the Philadelphia A Reading Coa 
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The recent investigation into the situn 
tion by the Senate Interstate Commer 
Commission revives the agitation for gov 
cnirnent regulation. Possibly, under eo~ 
struetivc government supervision, the eoi 
companies could be freed from the inhibi 
tions of the anti-trust laws, which hnv 
contributed to the prevailing anarchy i 
this basic industry. 

r PHE launching of the National Sil 
*■ Exchange in N'cw York is 'vmptnm 
atic of heightened public belief in t 
economic utility of future exchanges, 
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[let-ncifff for Mfiluluini: bn-ine-s .Dii-ii- 
lions. The recently taanchtd HuIjI »er 
Exchange, which was at first, fniukly re- 
garded as an experiment, has given evi- 
dence of success, and the removal next 
Autumn of restrictions on exports from 
British colonics will give a free rubber 
market a better opportunity to reflect and 
discount the interplay of the forces of 
-'i|>|ily and demand. 

Bunod Crowther estimatae that the rc- 
vit:i ligation of the Department of Com- 
merce by Herbert Hoover has been worth 
half a billion dollars to American ex- 
porters. He quotes a "prominent Euro- 
pean diplomat" as saying on his return 
to Europe: ' No, my plan was not ac- 
cepted. I did not have a chance to argue 
it. Those men in Washington had more 
facts and figures about the income of my 
fount ry than I did. There was no use 
trying to fool them. I fooled myself." 

'T'HE Department of Agriculture has 
* :d=o grenflv improved its economic 
statistics, :itirl the intelligent fanner ought 
to make greater use of the free material 
available to simile him. Incnlrniallv. thr 
Crop Forecasting Board did the best 
soothsaying job since it was established 
in foretelling the size of the 1027-28 crop. 



STATEMENT of thr Owrnimnip. Manaarnvnl, Circulation, 
ric, minimi l»jr thr Art of t'mnrrnw of Atjinut 24. 1912. of 
Nation'* Bojuimmi. publuhcrl tnorithly at Wtahtnctoo, D. C, 
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ITH a directorate composed of 
members affiliated with 525 
other companies, in 79 differ- 
ent lines of business, and with an intimate 

knowledge of modern 
business requirements, 
this Company has devel- 
oped banking facilities 
that completely meet 
the needs of business 
houses in both domestic 
and foreign trade. We 
invite you to discuss 
your problems with us. $ 
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HOJRD OF DIRECTORS 
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CHARLES H. ALLEN Trustee 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairmon. British- 
American Tobacco Company. Limited, and 
President, Duke Pon'cr Company 
EDWARD J. BEKWIN'D Vrciident. Remind- 
While Coal Mining Co. 

EDWARD F. CARRY Prtiidtnt. The 

Pullman Company 

Vice-President 
of Pickand,. 
Mather & Company 
Cltairman of Board, 



W. PALES CONWAY 
HENRY G. DALTON 



CALEB C. DU LA 

Liggett & 

HOWARD ELLIOTT Chairman. Xorlhrrn 
Pacific A . j Company 

MARSHALL FIELD Field. Glort & Co. 

ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 

PHILIP G. GOSSLER President. Columbia 



EUGENE G. GRACE 



W. AVER ELL HARRIMAN" 
Board. If . A. Han 

ALBERT H HARRIS I it 
York Ce> 



CORNELIUS F. KF.LLEY President. Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
CLARENCE ft MACKAY President. Com. 

menial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON President. Mellon 
Sational Bank, Pittsburgh 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY of G.M.-P. 

Murphy 6 Co. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER Prendent 
LANSING P. REED of Dmv Polk Wardwett 
Gardiner & Rttd 

THOMAS I" RYAN Financier 
CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 

EUGENE XL STEVENS President. Winoit 
Merclusnts Trust Company 
JOSEPH R. SWAN President, Guaranty 

Company of t\'ew i'orh 
JOSEPH B. TERBELL President. American 
Brake Shoe cr Foundry Co. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 

Banker 

GEORGE WHITNEY of ). P. Morgan & Co. 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY Banker 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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He 

Multiplied His Success 

THIS middle western paper manufacturer had built a 
several million dollar industry. He knew the old 
methods of business, but procedure was becoming more 
scientific. Increasing demand necessitated additional capi- 
tal. A misstep might discount all that his thirty years in 
business had accomplished. 

He turned to the Union Trust Company — his Chicago hanking 
connection. And after a complete financial program had been set 
up, and the important steps planned, he wrote: "I congratulate my- 
self that we placed our problem in such good hands and received 
such conservative, experienced and far-reaching help." 

Our customers have ready access to the compre- 
hensive experience of oflicers and directors skilled 
in working out a sound financial program covering 
all the banking needs of persons or corporation*. 



FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of (Jw /Wrd 



HARRY A. WHEELER 




UNION TRUST 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO 



Longer Days and 
Less Sleep 

By UTHAI V. WILCOX 

THE PEST of all ways to lengthen 
our days is to steal a lew noun 
from t he night," said Thnmns 
Moure, the poet. Experiment- l>y psy- 
chologists and physicians of George 
Washington University seem to prove 
that this poetic advice is entirely prac- 
tical. Of course, we never shall In- al>le 
tO double our life by staying up all nigh' 
every night, but the experiments show 
that we might steal a small part of every 
night, or take :t whole mailt occasionally 
in the rush season. 

Professor Moss, who supervised the cx- 
[M riments, says thai "sleep is valuable in 
proportion to its depth as well as m pro- 
portion to its length." In other words, 
sleep sound, and you will not have to sleep 
so long to get the same amount of rest. 

During the experiment four women and 
five men ranging in ages from 17 to &5 
years went for sixty hours without -leep 
yet were able to do their work just as well 

.1- 11-n. il. ll not belter. I (lie ol them, i 
young lady, celebrated her freedom from 
the affliction of slumber by swimming 
across the Potomac one night. 

Insomnia Doesn't Hurt Brain 

'TMVO of the group, just because they 
' liked it, stayed awake for seventv- 
cidit li"iir- — lour days and three night- — 
and at the end made a better showing in 
an Army Alpha mental test Mian they had 
made before starting in on the prolonged 
period of wakcl'ulne----. 

Prof. F. A. Moss, head of the uni- 
versity department of psychology, con- 
ducted the tests and was one of the 
group who found thai they enjoyed go- 
me without sleep. 

On Friday morning after breakfast the 
four women and live men were carefully 
examined and ihen v i m about iheir 
duties as usual, whether it was studying 
or business. None of them slept ugai 
until the following Sunday evening. Two 
remained awake until the following Mon- 
day evening. Every twelve hours they 
were put through the third degree to 
see whether their mental faculties hail 
failed them and their perception dimmed 

But the results spoiled a whole ency- 
clopedia of phrases as to the effect oi 
lost sleep Exeejii for a little redness 
around the eves, these pioneers looked 
as hale and hearty at the end of the 
wakeful period as il* they had just slept 
the clock around. 

The internal physical effects on th 
subjects were more sinking than the ex 
ternal, but, with one exception, even 
these were not very significant. The 
white blood corpuscles increased consid- 
erably as the period of wakefulness 
lengthened, growing in the exceptional 
case 1o the point usually indicative of 
acute infection, a fact that tcmls to sup- 
port the theory that sleep is probably 
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duo chiefly to intoxication or poisoning 
as accompaniment of fatigue. Blood 
pressure went down as the wakeful pe- 
riod grew. 

Salesmen are going to have to do some 
tall explaining one of these days when 
the results of the mental tests' are ac- 
cepted by Big Business. The Army 
menial testa were made at the begin- 
ning and at the end of eighteen, forty- 
five and sixty hours, and in the case of 
two subjects after seventy-eight hours 
of continuous wakefulness, and again 
after they had dept. 

"After allowing for the practice ef- 
fect, there was no constant change in 
the intelligence scores at any of the pe- 
riods,'' said Professor Moss. ''There was 
a tendency for the scores to increase 
with prolonged insomnia. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that persons 
become more intelligent the longer they 
continue without sleep. From a subjec- 
tive standpoint, the subjects admitted 
that they felt less like taking the tests 
as the periods of insomnia increased, but 
the actual results show that their mental 
ability alter sixty hours without sleep 
was as high as it was when the experi- 
ment began. The results of this test 
may be summarized by saying that no 
appreciable change, either way, in in- 
telligence score is shown after sixty hours 
of insomnia." Credit the ledger for lone 
hours. And note: 

Those who attended classes or did of- 
fice work on the second day of the test 
got along apparently just as well as if 
they had slept as usual. Their sight was 
not (juite so accurate in the laboratory 
tests, yet when these sleep-dodgers ma- 
neuvered their automobiles into debt 
places and followed the maze of traffic 
regulations they had no trouble. 

Sleeping Is Habit 

r PHE TESTS seem to prove that sleep 
*■ is all a matter of habit. The professor 
.-aid, "liur findings point to sleep as a 
species of intoxication. When the drunk- 
ard becomes intoxicated, what due,- he 
do? Sleeps! And, as a. rule, wakes up 
detoxified. So m our experiments, when 
the subjects retired after sixty hours of 
insomnia, the chemical and microscopi- 
cal analysis of l>oih their blood and their 
urine pointed to a case of intoxication, 
which was cured by sleep." 

It was apparent that those who were 
used to sleepine comparatively few hours 
each night needed hut a brief period to 
catch up. The BBC-boor sleepers were 
fully refreshed in ten hours; the nine- 
hour sleepers were normal after eleven. 
Probably Thomas A. Edison, Samuel 
Johnson and Socrates were right about 
sleep. 

"The length of nine thai people sleep 
is very largely a ijiicstion of habit," says 
Professor Moss. "If, by building up new 
habits, or by the discovery of some oilier 
means whereby the amount of sleep re- 
quired l>v rnost persons can be cut down 
to six hours instead of eight a night, it 
would be po.v-ihlc to increase our period 
of productiveness one-fourth." 




by Land, Sea or A ir 

A combined land and sea airport, largest on the Atlantic 
Coast, soon will mark Baltimore on the nation's air map. 
The ocean-going. steamship channel is just offshore; oo 
the land side two trunk line railroads. Twenty minutes by 
motor to the center of the city. 

Aircraft manufacturers are planning to move their plants 
to Baltimore. Government officials and European experts 
calJ Baltimore, w iih its natural advantages, ideally situated 
for intensive aerial activities. 

The Bah imore Trust Company played a leading part in 
financing the airport. Its resources are available to finance 
sound aircraft manufacturing or transportation projects. 



BALTIMORE 
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Executive Opinion — 



44 ANY business man who does not consistently 
read NATION'S BUSINESS is, I believe, missing 
much that would be of great help to him. )> 

FREDERIC H. HILL, Vice President 

Elmira Water, Light and Railroad Company 

Elmira, New York 
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Business That Blooms in the Sun 



Lolling alone inwards the close 
of day, your thoughts turn, naturally, to 
a stopping- place- for the night . . . Will ic 
be inviting, homelike? ...Will the food 
be good?. ■ • the rates reasonable ? . . . 
Above all, will it mean a good night' i rat? 

Why trust to chance? 

If you plan your tour so that you can 
stop at a Umti.'U hotel all your problems 
are solved in advance. 

Let us send you our new touring book- 
lets covering the 

Four Urenl I nileil I mil- 

1. Trail of Two CtiuniTiri — Frnra aaiam. 

Him. io Ski lit )»bn. New Brunrwick. 
S. Loofwr.rl.akei Trail— Circllnr Lake Kite 

WmJ Ljkv Vmhm to MunltrsL 
£. Hudson Va[ir>-Mt>ntre ut Trail — Krum 

New Yulk • i." . ! 
4. fllut cV Gra> Trait— Firm Nr» V..ik 
frirnucb I' en utile an la and Virginia. 
imitM tMTria * U'ti, m*tm-twmu mjf. ift.nlly 
J'a i M9 nmmJt.UHn i. Hit tflt t** i/r#Ji m. 

fliifrl* in ||>r I nilrll S^.trlu 

The RIIOSEVELT New York Cttf 

The III NJ AM IN FRANKLIN iMnbriclplu* 
I he OLVMI*I<: fwtttr. SB 

The ll\MHi>l r Wotcmct ||h 

I he HUBERT TREAT HnSb N I 

I In At. I XANIJl K II Will. I ON | „,,„.„ •. J 



I he .STACV-TKfcAT 
I he PLNN-ll \RUI.S 
1 he TI.N EYCK 
The ONONDAGA 
I l>.- Hi >l til S| I |{ 

i iu- mnm:a 

The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE 

i iil- I'oiu \<.i: 

I he DUR ANT 

I he I'M I SHU NT 

I I OIM.M Isl \IH>H • 



Tre»lun. N. |. 
HjTnrlmrc. I**. 

AlUanr, K- V. 
Syrian*. N. V. 
Rochrxer. N. Y. 

N.ajlii M||, N. Y. 

fj'C Pa. 
Akron. Olitr* 
l-lml. Ml) el|K 
Kan*M Cirf. Ma. 
TucMjn. Ariz. 



IS' CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL 
kl\r. 1 lii\ M<li inn I I. 
HI) l \ I CIlNNM l. II I 
The CLIFTON 
The THIM I I l>W \HI> 
The AOMIH M. Ill \ IT V 
*0f mini rV»v*«rVr, fQtS 



Montreal 

"I r .|,t-> 

H 4m i Irion 
MUpn Fall! 
W indtor 
Slim John. N. U. 




Tlie Sipjt of a Good Hold 

UNITED HCTELr 

COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Hmmttm Ogt<„: 2." W. \Zlh St* New York 

AtfllalMd AatKKICAS HOTELS COkPOHATlOS 

When vrilina ptnttr mitt tin* Xatim't B'Mxntn 



(C'ondnur-ii from page 28) 
regions. It i.i true that a good bit of the 
upward trend must be Attributed to 
the increasing concern for public opinion 
ami hi: attractions playing fair dates. 

The midway is stdl the backbone of the 
county-seat fair, but. the wise showman 
has learned that newspapers, magazine*, 
and radio carry the light of ihc world 
along the remotest rural route. "Gyp" 
met bods and cheap shakedowns have 
taken an easy toll in the lush province! 
of the kick country. Concessionaires in 
bti.-nii-- to stay now know that tin- sipiare 
deal is the only kind to get a repent book- 
ing. Nowadays it takes more than a ban- 
ner and a ballyhoo to loosen a farmer's 
purse strings. 

Fairs Becoming Businesslike 

ALONG with the development of a 
mure discriminating pnbhe taste it i- 
not hard to discern an upward revision in 
the management of fairs. The applica- 
tion of modern business practices is USe- 
fnlly exemplified in the organization of 
the Middle West Fair Circuit — a chain 
in which 13 state fairs are linked in a 
route of 4,000 miles. Exhibitions begin 
the third week in August nnd close the 
third week in Novcmlier. 

These !■' irs provide a convenient win- 
ow for display of t he crops and industrial 
products of a prosperous and populous 
egion. They offer information and diver- 
sion in compelling variety. No longer is 
it necessary for the visitor to feed his 
fancy on a picture of "decrepit daisies 
from the brush of little Macule lb in-:-, 
age 10," who lives on llie other side of the 
county. No longer need he take his meas- 
ure of progress from the neighborhood 
nags entered in the "2.40 trot." Fairs are 
on the way to the rating of "big time" 
when one state can report for one season, 
as Ohio did, that 2,000.000 of her citizens 
attended her fairs and that, the gate re- 
ceipts were $525,000. 

Evidence of a new trend in midway at- 
tractions is now on view. Twenty fair 
grounds in one state presented 128 "home 
talent" theatrical performances last year. 
The fact that 26,000 people gave proof of 
their interest by their presence signifies an 
increasing urbanity in the rural state of 
mind. Grand opera is also getting a try 
out on fair grounds. 

At first glance, the idea of the Bingville 
grange going in for culture might rouse a 
Intnl guffaw. But the rising level of in- 
telligence and taste in farm communities 
is not funny to troupers and carnival men. 
It was a smart showman who -aid "The 
fair is not the businirss of fooling yokels. 
There are no more yokels to fool." 

The wonders of the midway have been 
the carnival's profitable stork in trade 
since the Chicago World's Fair blazed the 
first tr.nl of bright lights. Not every one 
c ould get to that national festival, but the 
patronage was enough to tip off the op- 
portunity for a traveling exposition. 

The modern carnival is circus, vaude- 



ville, menagerie, museum, and amusement 
park all III one Estimates of the present 
number on tour vary, of course, but 200 t- 
given :i« the maximum hgure and prob- 
al ly .Ml would un hide the Inrgc.-t and mo.-l 
pretentious. Carnivals occasionally make 
Mauds, in large cities, but they are clucllv 
distinguished for bringing "big town" 
amu-cmctit features to small places. It 
i- through the resourcefulness of carnival 
men that Ferris wheels and "merry-go- 
rounds" are no curiosities to children in 
the drabbest villages. 

Since that epochal day in 1S'J4 when 
the first carnival out lit left Syracuse to 
take the open road, the • line- and eipiip- 
ineiit of carnivals have been pretty thor- 
oughly renovated. The "hooch" dances, 
the "fairies in the well," and the snake 
eating are good business no longer. As 
one olnserver puts it, "The parade has 
passed on skin game concessions." City 
ami -l i'e li;:i-l.it ion have helped in the 
clean-up. 

All steel car equipment is not rare, and 
the massive wagon and panel fronts with 
hand i .in ed ornaments in gold leaf shame 
the modest Hash of the old-time canvas 
fronts. Not all the "net" from the sum- 
mer tour is salted down. A good deal is 
sjrent with merchants where the carnival 
puts up for the winter, and when the out- 
lit support- (oil people, as some ol them 

do, the town's income is considerable. 
Lexicographers may contend that a carni- 
val is a period of festival just before Lent, 
but any cxjicrienccd carnival man kunw> 
the wisdom of waiting until after Easter 
liefore taking the road. 

When Old Sol really begins \,, ]„. :n 

down, amusement park managers know 
that perspiring humanity does not care 
whether it is the heat or the humidity 
They know that people are concerned 
with recreation, and in that knowledge 
they have provided the refreshing amuse- 
ment trinity of parks, piers, anil beaches. 
Although a good many of the 716 resorts 
scheduled to open this season are hardly 
more than picnic grounds with facilities 
for music and dancing, about Jot) have 
ei|uipinent valued at $200,000,000. Esti- 
mate-- ot the total attendance for 11 nor- 
iii il s.-ar-on varv iroin I.MI.IKKI.OfXJ to -1H).- 
000,000. 

New and Better Thrills 

J7 XCEFT in the far South, Labor Day 
A - J is the approximate deadline tor clos- 
ing. But the weather is not the only gam- 
ble. A new "thriller" may not pay, and 
yet the management must keep on Irving 
to satisfy the expectancy ol i xi itement in 
new forms. A revelation of the character 
of i he business is in the warning "Hold 
your hat and don't stand up." The device 
that exhilarated one generation may get 
only yawns from the next At the Chicago 
World's Fair, the Ferris Wheel was a nov- 
elty, and its gross revenue was $726,000. 
At St. Louis in 1904 the return had dwin- 
dled to .*4.M 1,000. 

At Philadelphia, "it would not have 
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Zinc Pigment* Paints 

Cut Industrial Painting Costs 

THE industrial need for paint covers almost every kind of plant 
structure and piece of plant equipment, and a range of manu' 
factured products from a hook-and'eye to a steamship. 

No one type of paint can best satisfy such a variety of demands — 
protection for plant exteriors, brightness and sanitation for plant 
interiors, rust-prevention for plant equipment, and a diversity of 
finishes for manufactured products as numerous as the products 
they help to sell. 

Industry today is taking advantage of finishes scientifically formu- 
lated by paint technologists for these particular purposes. In making 
such finishes, paint, varnish and lacquer manufacturers compound 
substantial proportions of zinc pigments* with other pigments and 
the proper oils, driers and solvents to meet the innumerable require- 
ments of industry. 

Maximum durability, and high spreading rate and hiding power — 
those characteristics so desirable in industrial work- — are qualities 
of finishes containing substantial proportions of zinc pigments. The 
reasons are technical, but your cost sheets will reflect the savings. 
Paints and lacquers containing zinc pigments reduce the cost or 
painting by spreading farther and lasting longer. 

The coupon will bring full information about zinc pigments. 
Give a thought to Zinc Pigments when you think of Paint 

^ N.iTn 'n.illy Lined Line pigments arc The New Jersey Zinc Company"* "XX" Zinc Oxide <ind 
"AlUaliih" Litbopone- Lubopooe u a chemical prcapiUte of ZINC Sulphide and EUrmm 
Sulphate. Ic Ib one ol the whitest pigments known, ind of extremely fine r article use. 

few Jersey^ 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 

Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 

160 front street, new york city 
[coupon]- 

Please send mc full information about the value of Zinc Pigments in Paint 

Name „ _ _ Position 

Company— „ Addresa ,,, ., 

*. ■.6-US 
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taken in enough lo pay the employes." 



On Guard 

at Madison Square / 

THERE comes a day when famous land marks must (jive 
way to the march of progress. Such is the case with the 
old Garden at Madison Square — host to every variety ol 
exhibition — a sporting palace in days gone by. 

On this famous old site, the New York Life Insurance 
Company has erected a magnificent building — a towering 
tribute to modern architecture and a monument to saiety 
and permanence. 

For the protection of its valuables, the Company has in- 
stalled in this new building a Steelcrete Armor Mat Vault 
— the Vault System used in the New York Federal Reserve 
Rank and now being installed in the Baltimore Federal 
Reserve Bank. Steelcrete Armor Mat Vaults defy torch, 
drill and blasting. Walls, floor and ceiling are hard as con- 
crete and tough as steel. Thousands of heavy 
strands of steel cmlx-dded in concrete make up 
the perfect Steelcrete entanglement. 

We will be pleased to send full detailsof Steel- 
crete Armored Vaults to bank executives, archi- 
tects and others who must adequately protect 
valuables of every description. Write us today. 

The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 

ijrcte Building, Wheeling. West Virginia 




Cleveland 
Philadelphia 



Ne* York 
Bufl.lo 



Steelcrete 



OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 

Diamond Aftsh Panel Guards . . . Metal Lath 
Fabric /or Concrete Reinforcement 
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check room. Mure important, perhaps, in 
the viewpoint f>f the management, is the 
rase with which motorists ran depart 
They may bring their liineh. -t«y for an 
hour or so, and leave nothing but litn r 
When railroad excursions were in full tide, 
crowds went a-jiinkrting in i arm\-t The\ 
could wear themselves out on any day of 
rest. They sjicnt the day and a good bit 
more. 

Collegiate Vacation 

r pn vt the ChMitanQtti k iwimrtWn 

' more that u salute every one now 
knows for 'In- --easotial institution | >u'- 
the lecture platform ami the concert and 
dramatic stage under canvas, and given 
the whole country a fair chance to see anil 
bar literary and other lum- :ii bargain 
prices. As one of it.s by-products it helps 

college boys to the n-wer oi what |o do 

with summer vacations. F«>r i' is oi <>n h 
stuff that the crews are usually made. 

Figures on the magnitude of the Chau- 
tauqua business are elusive, yet there is 
MtL"."-iion in tin.' Fact that thirty lyceum, 
lecture, and entertainment bureaus are 
listed in the Lyceum magazine. Chuu- 
tauquas operate in every state, and every 
year |iri •en! tin ir progi ims to millions 
of people. 

One estimate puts the nunuVr of Chau- 
tauqua bookings at six thousand a year. 
Three-day stand*, with two performance- 
a day, arc common. There is reason 
enough to believe that the Chautauqua 
business amounts to millions of dollars a 
year. 

The day may never come when seeing 
America through a railroad car window 
will give way entirely to looking at it 
through the windshield of an automobile 
Undoubtedly the vacation traffic on our 
railroads amounts to millions of pa-sen- 
gers and millions of dollars. Rut it is 
just as certain that the number of per- 
sons allured by the not-so-oiien road is 
increasing annually. 

Intimating the number of these sum- 
mer nomads is a matter of some guess- 
work, of course. Discerning and reasoned 
observation has put the nombM of tour- 
ists this year between 40,000,000 and 
44,000,000. On the higher figure their 
expenditures are calculated at $.'1,630,- 
000.000, with two thirds of the amount 
assigned to hotels and "tourist homes." 
Significant trends in this seasonal touring 
are the decrease in the use of tents en 
route, the apparent increase of "cottage" 
camps, and the rising interest in places 
where history was made. 

Along main travelled routes, roadside 
markets now invite custom with farm 
produce that includes everything from 
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fresh fruit to hooked ruga and antique 

furniture. Filling stations of one sort and 
anoilicr bring their bright Irinci- of rnni- 
mcrce to the highway's edge. The oper- 
ators of "hot doer" stands and gas pumps 
have heen quirk to make capital of the 
nerds of man and car. 

Not all business that makes hay while 
the sun shines is seasonal, of course, but 
some names suggest peak activity during 
the .-unburn period. "Awnings, lenls, sails, 
and canvas cov ers" thrive on sunshine, as 
is shown by the valuation if IS.oiiS.IMX) 
for those commodities produced during 
1925, the latest year for which a census 
uf manufactures is available. 

And who would not like to be the na- 
tion's ice man when sales mount up to 
.flS7.rnXl.fHMl a year! If all ol ill-' ice 
cream made in 1025 had been packed in 
one huge freezer, it would have been val- 
ued nt $2S6,1 75,000. The magnitude of 
the nation's thirst may be estimated by 
the value of $237,700,000 put on the year's 
production of beverages. Peanuts, small 
in a political sense, are rated as "big busi- 
ness" by the twenty-iniliion-dollars out- 
put of roasting and shelling plants. 

Sporting and athletic goods, not includ- 
ing firearms, which v\re manufactured in 
1925 were valued at $42,029,000. Sales 
opportunities in this line come readily to 
mind — baseball fishing tack 1 .', bathing 
suits, golf suits, tennis, motor touring and 
camping equipment. If baseball is the 
national game, gulf has oecome a national 
recreation. One enthusiastic estimate 
puts the number of public and private 
courses at 5,000 and the number of golfers 
at 5,000,000. 

As for bathing suits, it may be that the 
continuous round of beauty contests will 
take this business out of its normal sea- 
sonal range. 

Year Round Fishing Stories 

A SUGGESTIVE measure of the mar- 
ket for fishing tackle is provided in a 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. During the year which ended 
June 30, 1927, the output of the Bureau's 
hatcheries was 51,500,000 trout and sal- 
mon, and about. 30.200,000 warm water 
species, such as the basses and Bunfishes. 
As 51 states require no license for fishing 
and 29 states require no residence fishing 
license, it is impossible to determine the 
number of anglers with any degree of ac- 
curacy. It is estimated, however, that at 
least 10,000,000 Americans go fishing 
sometimo:s each year. One thing is sure — 
there is no closed season for the stories. 

While yachting may still be the exclu- 
sive refuge of the tired millionaire, there 
are many builders to offer evidence that 
boating is a popular pastime. The lit lie 
craft that will carry three or four, or per- 
haps eight people, run as economically as 
a motor cycle, and that can be bought 
for a few hundred dollars has grown from 
virtually nothing to a fleet of 100,000. 

From the evidence in view it is readily 
apparent that a good many businesses 
have found a profitable place in the sun. 
As was said in another connection, "There 
are millions in it." 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 

for Year 'Round Trucking 

Traction for practically any road, in any weather — cushioning that 
protects merchandise and expensive equipment — long mileage that 
keeps down the cost-per-ton-mile — these are the principal reasons 
why ope ratorsarestandardi:ingtrucksof many typesand si:esonNon- 
Skid Hi-Type Truck Tires. In this tire Firestone has scientifically 
designed an ideal combination of the q ualities most trucks need for 
efficient, low-cost operation.Builtinall sires, from 4"tol 4 — for front 
and rear wheels — singlesor duals. Ask your local Firestone Dealer 
to tell you about the record of this tire in your kind of work. It is, 
(be outstanding accomplishment in modern solid tire engineering. 

^^^^ MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 



AMFRK.-ANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 



consecutive issues of NATION'S BUSINESS 
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to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 
until July, 1931! 



To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. (J. 

Send me Nation's Business, your official 
monthly publication, beginning with the July 
number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the three 
year term-subscription (OR: 1 enclose remit- 
tance with this coupon i. 

Name __. 

A U DRESS 

City and State « 
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Stamps are 
cash^- 
protert fhem 

The Multipost keeps stamps, in 
lis, locked in one s*xfc place 
Prevents loss and spoilage. Dis-- 
toumges m»usc. Records each 
stamp used. Provides simple 
method of accounting tor stamps 
u.\*_*4i, as well as lx>u>jhf. Saves 
time does hand operations in 
tmc split-second thrust of it-, 
plunger. Also, clean, sanitary, 
orderly. 

MULTIPOST 

STAMP AFP1XER AND RECORDER. 

Used in over 100,000 
nffjftH Representa- 
tives in all principal 
Lit ies. 

free trial 

in your own office, 
to proxu its econo- 
mies. 




— Mail this Coupon — 

Multipovt Co., Dcpi D-rt, Rochester, N. V. 
n Send Multiple cm free trial or 
□ Send literature giving intert+tmg in- 
lormitmn on M mip han 11m. ■■ 

Name _ 

Finn „_.^._.... . ... 

Address fan . ........ . ..„____ 



ANY AKTICLK 

in //i J.f iiuitilirr of 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WIl.l, 1m* reprinted Sor you 
:it your request — in conven- 
ient form for distribution. 
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Shelbina, the Cash Town 

By R. C. STOKES 



Slli: 1. 11 IN A, .Shelby County, Mis- 
i souri, n thriving agricultural trade 
t center of _'.(HH) population and 
more than fifty business houses, is one of 
the very few towns in the Middle West, 

if not ill ily one in the rouniry, thai is 

practically a eash town. 

Tin- lir-t linn to introduce the cash 
system in Shelbina was Lesley's Clothing 
Store, fifteen years ago. It was such n 
success that the other clothing store and 
the dry goods stores soon followed, and 
gradually the entire town took up the 
custom until now every place in the city 
ha- adopted the rash plan. 

Shelbina has two hanks, the Old-Bank 
Trust Company and the Commercial 
Ii.'iuk. The hankers say that when would- 
be customers desire to purchase some- 
thing for which I hey have nut the ready 
money, they come to the banks for short- 
time loans, thirty, sixty or ninety days, 
and that these short-time loans are al- 
ways met, many tunes before the date 
of maturity. 

Income for the Occasion 

FRANK DIMMITT, head of the Old- 
Rank Trust Company, adds that 
even i he demand for short-time loans ha- 
deereased greatly, because people depend 
upon their cream and egg money largely, 
and this custom, he thinks, is growing 
year by year. 

Cashier C. W. Rash, of the Commer- 
cial Dank reiterated Mr. Dimmit i's state- 
ment. "There are two larce poultry 
houses here in town that buy poultry the 
year around," he said. A farmer's wife 
as a rule has a lot of chickens and any 
time the family feels the need of a little 
money, she goes out and draws on the 
hen roost, brings the chickens in to Shel- 
bina and gets the cash for them. 

"We al<o have two shippers' associa- 
tions, one cooperative. The fanner can 
ship one, two or three hogs, or a carload 
at a time; one calf, or a dozen; a couple 
of sheep — just whatever he happens to 
have." 

Significant and outstanding is the fact 
that there have been only two failures 
in Shelbina for fifteen years or more. 
These were minor concerns and running 
on "shoestrings." 

There have been business changes, it 
is true, old people leaving, and new ones 
coming in, just as there are business 
changes in any other place. And from all 
reports, many of those who have moved, 
would be glad to be back again where 
credit is unknown and where the dollar 
will go as far as anywhere. 

One incident shows how the cash sys- 
tem is followed. A man who came into 
a combination store said he had torn his 
overalls unloading some chickens, and was 
it) sore need of another pair. He asked 
i he merchant to let him take a pair of 
overalls and pay for them when he got 
| his chicken check. lie had inadvertently 



left his pocket-liook at home. The mer- 
chant told lum to leave the overalls 
there, and when he came back with the 
check, the garment would lie waiting. 

Asked how he handled his credits, N. 
J. Madden, a grocer and meat dealer, re- 
plied: "I came here six years ago, ami 
I have not, sold a thing on credit since I 
started my business. I know just what 
I have every night and I do not have to 
worry about whether I am going to get 
my monev for something 1 have sold." 

Klnier Hay. hardware dealer, said he 
had no worries about credits, or collect- 
ing bad accounts, because he had no ac- 
counts. 

George Henry, who sella farm imple- 
ments, -aid that when (he farmer hadii'l 
the money he took a bankable note, and 
hi' added, "If I need the money, 1 just 
Mini I he note over to the bank." 

The cash business is not confined to 
Shelbina alone. Some six miles south of 
the i-ii y in the * 'rooked Creek neighbor- 
hood i- l he C'-ooked ("reek store, serving 
a neighborhood of about seventy families. 
A former proprietor said that in the 
twelve years he had the -tore he had 
only lour customer? who refused to pay. 

The present proprietor, S. F. Gaines, 
who has had the store for two years, de- 
clared he hadn't a dollar out. And this 
store does an average business of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand dollars every 
month. 

What is the direct result of the ca-h 
system? It makes a prosperous place. 
The business houses are substantial. The 
stock.- are well displayed, anil are ncatl. 
and at i raet ively arranged. 

Prosperous Community 

TAST year live city blocks were paved. 
*-* The citizens own their own water 
works, and in December completed a hun- 
dl'ed-lhonsand-dollar high school. They 
have a beautiful library, with probablv 
ten thousand volumes. Their free tourist 
cam]) is much used, since the town is lo- 
cated at the intersection of two pav< 
highways, the Tike's Peak Ocean to 
( Icean highway running from east 1 
west, and the Pershing highway euttin 
through the main street north and south 

Shelbina has a live Chamber of Com 
nieree, with T. J. Rice, president, an 
Roland R. I-aslcy, secretary. These offi 
eials look out for all business inleresl 
and chances which may come to the city 
They also are responsible for the fr« 
band concerts each Saturday night 
summer supported by the merchants. 

One merchant calls these concerts on 
of the biggest business getters ever trie 
He says that people from fifteen t 
twenty miles in every direction come t 
hear them, some passing up their ow 
natural trading points, and that man. 
times two thousand outsider: are on th 
street Saturday night, most of them d 
ing some trading. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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OIL HEAT- 
AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 





The house of your dreams- 
how will you heat it? 

EVERY one planning a new home does 
all he can to embody his ideals in the 
actual finished house. Ideal heating is one 
of the first requirements. 

• ■ ■ 

What is an ideal heating system? Is it not 
one that takes care of itself so far as pos- 
sible — that provides you with even temper- 
ature without your having to bend your 
backindirty menialtoil — which keeps you 
warm automatically, not only in freeiing 
weather but during those chilly in-between 
days of spring and fall.' 

Oil heating meets all the requirements. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users say that 
no other modern convenience is so bene- 
ficial to the health and comfort of the en- 
tire famil\ — that it has become indispensable 
to the tull enjoyment of their homes. 

An oil heating system also helps to econo- 
mize in building the new home. Tbe ex- 
cavation for the oil tank is made at very 
little cost when the ground is being dug tor 
foundations and basement. Coal bin space 
is all char gain, and gives the house valu- 
able additional room. 

Be sure to consider oil heating for your new 
home. Get all the facts you can. Send for 
the Oil Heating Institute's authoritative 
non-technical books offered in the coupon 
at right. 



OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 



420 Madison Avenue 



New York 



The Oil I {tntm£ Institute is prepared to 
furnish special rii/urmatmn mi the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses arui office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 
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equipment: | 
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Arc Gtl lie jtrr* Perfected. ' 
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Supply Oil Fuel.' | 
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Congress and the 
Lobbyist 

CONGRESS has boon having one 
of its periodical disturbances 
over lobbyists. The Senate ha- 
pa.ssed the Caraway hill which would re- 
• jiiiro lobbyists to register ami to show 
the source of thi-ir income, fotigre- 
doesn't want to abolish the lobbyist. It 
merely wants to label him. 

A lobbyist, says the faithful Webster'.-, 
is a person who "addresses or solicits 
members of a legislative liody with in- 
tent, to influence their votes," a delim- 
lion which includes a good part of the 
I'tiiletl States. 

Congress Needs Lobbyists 

f^OVhD Congress do without lobbyists? 

Is it3 own knowledge stiflicietil to en- 
able it wisely to puss on legislation? Does 
it need advice from without ? 

Even Senator Caraway thinks the lob- 
byist- has his place. Said he in advocacy 
of his bill: 

It would reach the people who arc here 
for turf, who want an ad\ anlaui . and who 
do not want people to know who arc their 
employers, or how much money they 
spend. 

There was a man down here who picked 
up J-(i().(l(K) from pome people interested in 
legislation. He said In sp.'llt *">SIH)U We 

want to reach that sort of n man and 
make hira tell, first, who employed him. 
and. second, how much he received, how 
much money he was given for lobbying, 
and what disposition he made of it. If 

i had a -tatule wlin h would make piirli 
men reveal their interests, that sort of 
lobbying would stop 

Gullible Dig Business 

TIIE strangest thing is this: The most 
gullible people in America are the big 
business interests. They will hire a lob- 
byist who is so cheap he could not fool a 
10-year-old hoy, mid he will live off of 
tin m for years. They will load him up 
with money and he will come down Inn 
and write lying letters back to them, and 
they will take up new collections and 
finance him to do wonders, and no one 
ever saw him who did not realize how 
« l,i ap and uii-rfeot iv e In is I have a per- 
sonal ntle — whether it is a eood one or a 
had nin —that when aiiyliody comes into 
my office and commences to open a brief 
. ■(-• and say. "I represent so-and-so," I 
say, "Then you go out in the hall and 
represent them, but yon will not do it 
here in my office." Such men can ro be- 
fore the committees. 

lint, as I said a moment «Ko, some 
groups of people who are here represent- 
ing organised tabor, representtoi fsnnew 
representing mauy other things that are 
high class, are helpful, and nobody need- 
to have a check upon them because they 
are not trying to use money to influence 
people. 

A more tolerant attitude was taken l>y 
Senator Bruce of Maryland, who said: 

As I said. I for one nm sick of hearing 
these constant references to lohbies. I 
have Iktu a member or connected as a 



This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 

It is the svmbol of sat elactory 
puhlic scniic in oil heating. 

Onlv the manufacturers who 
are members of the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute are permitted to 
use it. 

These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners 
w hom they have provided with 
efficient and dependable oil 
heat. 

This emblem protects you, and 
it will be protected, on your 
behalf, by the Oil Heating In- 
stitute. 

This hook is free — 
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law officer with legislat m> bodies for no 
small pari of my life, sunt I haw had hun- 
dreds of citizens, interested or disinlereM- 
i d. i<! approach mi! Ii> piescn! their views 

to me with reference lo legislation 1 

u> \. r OOM in all that time — I say it us if 
1 slid it. al I lit- foot of an altar — never in 
all that tune did 1 ever have any human 
In ini; approach me with uny improper 
proposal as to a matter of legislation. 
I'liey all. to use the happy phrase of the 
old Knjtlish poet, felt that so far as 1 was 
concerned : 

lh mines too near that comes to he de- 
nied." 

I say without a moment's hesitation iliat 
the lobbyist is my best friend. I would a* 
•mm complain of the approaches of any 
man, I care not who be is. that is inter- 
ested in any matter of pending legislation 
to me, as I would of a witness being al- 
low* d the privilege of testifying in a case 
because he was interested in the ease. Let 

the lobbyist i h his ease lo mi and I 

will determine for myself how far it should 
and how far it should not be discounted 
by his selfish interest in the particular 
legislative subject matter about which he 
is concerned. 

Senator Bruce went on to apply his 
belief in the need of lobbyists to the 
pending resolution for an investigation 
of public utility companies. 

Is it not allowable for me to say that 
the representatives of those electric light 
and power companies as American citizens 
had just as much right under the circum- 
stances to stand about our doors here as 
we had to sit in our seats here? Ah. no, 
says Senator Walsh from Montana in ef- 
fect, they are nothing bul a lot of rave- 
nous wolves skulking about a stockade. 

Indeed in his views about this lobby he 
becomes as irate as though aflame with 
moral indignation of the loftiest order at 
the very idea of a group of American citi- 
zens insolently coming here for the pur- 
pose of presenting their case to this body. 
He reminds me of a thing that I read 
some time ago about a London coster- 
monger. 

The author said that, he overheard this 
eostermonger curse an eel because the eel 
would not lie still while he was skinning 
bun, By the way, that incident takes us 
back to King Lear, where the cook boy 
.-ays to the writhing eels in the hot pan: 

"Down, wantons, down!" 

The Senator is very much provoked be- 
cause the great electric light and power 
industry will not lie still when threatened 
with unfair treatment, and exclaims, too, 
•'Down, wantons, down!" 



Alaska Road Profits 

FOR the first time, the Alaska Rail- 
road has show n a profit. December 
revenue was greater than expenses 
by $5,010. Lacking explanation, it. would 
be pleasant enough to believe that the 
road hatl prospered on the seasonal ship- 
ments from the arctic workshops of Mr. 
Clans. 

But the prosaic fact is made of sterner 
Stuff than toys. "Dredge material" is 
the unromantic verity. — R. C. W. 
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WINGED 
MESSENGERS 
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where time takes toll 

Toll in business is only dollars, but toll in a hospital 
is human suffering or life itself. This is why hos- 
pitals have adopted from business the most efficient 
means of message delivery . . . Lamson Pneumatic 
Message Carriers. 

Prescriptions, reports, charts, specimens or diet 
notations are put in Lamson Carriers at the nurse's 
desk and dispatched through pneumatic tubes to the 
dispensary, office, laboratory or kitchen. The attend- 
ing nurse does not leave the ward. 

By the same route, medicines, instructions and 
analyses are returned. There is no accumulation 
awaiting delivery . . . every department is in instant 
touch with every other department . . . quiet reigns 
... the human messenger has been eliminated. 

Every commercial, industrial and institutional 
enterprise to function efficiently must depend upon 
rapid, continuous delivery of messages. Let us send 
you our booklet telling what Winged Messengers 
will do for your business. 

Remember delays are costly . . . Time Takes Toll. 

THE LAMSON COMPANY 
3000 James Street, • Syracuse, N. Y. 

AMSON 

MATIC TUBES 

coordinate the departmental interchange 
of papers, files and packets 

li h<u wrifina tn The. Lamson Company ptcatc mention Nation's But***** 



Public Utilities 
Manufacturers 
Mail Order House 
Railroad Terminals 

Retail Stores 
Insurance Companies 
Steel Mills 
Banks 
General Offices 
Automobile Agencies 
Newspaper* and 
Publisher* 
Wholesalers 
Investment Broker*, 
lit" pii.iU 
Hotels 
• * 
And Wilt Serve You 
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Business Sagacity 

Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
name and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 
in business. 

Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence — an inheritance from the family 
"Sage" tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 

But Modem Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. And 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 



ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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If You Import or Export — 

THIS W-pu^e pumphlet — "Foreign < 'otnmerce Hand- 
hook, 1 !I'2.H-1 !('.'!) "—contains valuable information. 

It includes a hundred names ami addresses handily 
arranged under l)'A alplialietical subject headings and 
it (Greets \ (in to Grst-liand sources of information in the 
foreign trade and .service field. 



10 cents a copy in any quantity 
FOREIGN COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

VniteJ Stales Chamber of Commerce Washington, D. C 
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\V. STARK, President of the 
American Column & Lum- 
Ijer Company oi C'nlumhu-. 
OfalO, after an agreeable bit of praise for 
i lie editorial in .January called "Let's Clear 
l'p t J i « - log," goes on in -:iv, taking the 
Bertram! Russell article as his text : 

It has appeared to me that the average 
European has more love anil more relied 
for a dollar than the average American 
This is shown in countless ways which need 
not t>e discussed here. 

The average American's wraith is too 
often judged by the freedom with which In 
scatters his money. This way of judging i- 
common in America and seems to lie the 
European way of judging Americans. 

I agree with the claim that in America 
mkt. us measured by mom y i- oft' ihiot- 
emphasized, but that is a parsing phase of 
our national development. 

I have n ad ilisi'iis-mns by foreign «nter- 
who attempt to reconcile our Idealism, and 
our Materialism. I think the rial :ui»wi i 
is that some of these writers have over- 
estimated both, more particularly the latter 

On the oilier hand, how can we rei-nncil" 
the claim for Euroix-an emphasis on the 
liner tilings'' and their relative indifference 
to ideah-ln. ('an ihe trade rivalries, the na- 
tional rivalries, the bitter hatreds and the 
national fears so prevalent in Europe be 
shown to have anything other than a mate- 
rialistic li.i-is. Was the European aliunde 
toward- tin I'i aee Treaty flavored With 
recognition of the "fiuer things" or was it 
materialistic? 

CABLE and wireless have knit the 
world together. Our morning news- 
papers (juote slocks on the exchanges of 
the world and the Tired Business Man 
calls up his wife in Paris to tell her not to 
worry, that he's in bed every night at lit 
But lie's a stolid editor who does not 
uet a little additional stir when a reader 
in a far away corner of the world writes 
to tell bjoa, "I am sure about Nation's 
Business and I have much pleasure in 
enclosing £1 lis Tid as a subscription for 
a further three years." 

The writer is H. Montgomerie, of 
iVanganui, New Zealand, and here is 
something of what he bus to say of the 
things he's read in Nation's Bpsini.ss. 

As a producer in a count rv which is almost 
wholly dependi nt upon primary production, 
I am particularly interested in the topic? 
in Nation's Business which concern this 
ancient industry. 

The whole world over the purchasing 
power of the agricultural dollar is below 
that of Ihe manufacturing dollar, and this 
uneven basis of exchange must be regarded 
as an international disaster. 

With Ihe object of attempting to even up 
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SUCCESSFUL BUSINESSES < 

^are not run by men in D O U B T 



MOST lmsine«s ship? ;irc wrecked <m i he Shoals of Uncertainly! 
Where is it? \Vhen was it ordered? How much? Who sent it? 
Where is the sales slip? What price was quoted ? Why didn't you send 
what I ordered? Who made the sale? And on anil on, ad infinitum! 
Those annoying, sarcastic questions of the busy business day that bite 
to the marrow and try the temper of the boss, result in birings and 
firings, and eventually — down goes the Ship of Business. 
And all so needlessly! 

How about it? Any of the above or similar questions shot at you 
or by you today, Mr. Executive? Think hack over the day's happenings! 



Why not let an EGRY COM-PAK REGISTER help to put such 
facts into your records that nothing can go wrong? Thousands of men 
are protecting their investments right this minute by knowing every- 
thing that is going on in their projects. 

The appropriate model of EGRY COM-PAK REGISTER will give 
you every record that is required for the pro lection of your invested capital 
—and watch your customer satisfactTon shoot skyward as this remark- 
able recording machine starts getting in its good will building work. 

You will, of course, want to know all about the merit of the EGRY 
COM-PAK REGISTER. Acts and Facts will tell you much of the story. 




EGRY COM-PAK REGISTER. 



DO YOU KNOW A MAN 
in your locality who it fa- 
in iiiar mith buii nesi condit;c ns 
and it acquainted ivitb a 
wide variety of ouanesi 
viuntri? We operate a hua» 
Ken survey and rescarth de- 
partment and ear. wake it 
•very wort A ivhjle Jar thi\ 
s t\pe of man. t 



-gives full information 
-pl.ice* responsibility 
-makes business pay 
-is 100 per cent practical for 
any business 



— protects profits 

^£u;irds records uiidur lock 
j nil key 

— saves time and reduces coat 



Hid this GoupotiToD/x I - - 

W f • Flexes, 




Egry Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

Please send without any obligation your informative 
let "Acta and Facts," I am interes-ted in learning of im 



^ methods for conducting tny business. 
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THE ECRY REGISTER COMPANY 



Name 



Dayton 



Ohio 



B*W produrti to into every civilized country in the world 
Branch offices for prompt service in all principal citiet 
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Go west to Europe 

Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that mul- 
tiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European trip. Go 
westward this time. 

A glimpse of Honolulu, if you chouse, days or weeks through Japan, 
then Shanghai and Hong Kong wuh scores of enchanting trips to (he 
interior of China available Manila. Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and 
then into Europe through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 

You may start your (tip from New York ot Boston, visiting Havana 
and Panama on your way to California. 

Or come overland to Los Angeles. San Francisco or Seattle tot your 
embarkation. See the great Pacific Cout. 

After your (tip through Europe you may return from Marseilles to 
New York and Boston aboard these same palatial Round (he World 
Liners. 

You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly short time 
and a( a cost iha[ is far less (han you have thought it could be. 

You sail aboard magnificem President Liners, broad of beam. steady 
and comfortable. They arc luxutiously appointed Commodious 
tooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. A 
cuisine par excellence. 

Sropovers where you like for one week or longer. You continue on 
a similat ship with identical accommodations. Like a Ctuise on a 
private yacht. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
every fortnight from Boston and New York. Every' two weeks a sail- 
ing from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Victoria every 
alternate Saturday. 

Complete injorm.iium from ,//>> itmmsbtp or raiinuJ ticket .ie,ent or 

Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 



24 and J2 bboadway, New run; 
604 PIPTH AV It., NSW VOIK, N. r. 
]?06coNTfNaNT4t.T*.>nx;., iumimoue [i 
101 boubii bloc., ph(ladi'ipmia. pa. 
1018 btssbmeb mdc., pittsburgh, pa. 
177 stats it., boston, mass. 
bobbbt dollab iii dc., san pbancttco 
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»( least (lie lorn) h«<is of exchange your 
U. 8. farmer* sup|>ortcd the McNary- 
II mil- n scheme 

At such times .is we nre not bowed at 1 1 1 • - 
feel of the God of War we rue supposed to 
he bowed at the feet of Keonotnie I-uw, and 
the M'Nary-llaugcii tfrWffrU not only vio- 
lates local economic conditions, bill it is 
particularly selfish in that it violates the 
rights of other producers in wot Id market-. 

I don't hkime the I' S farmers fm ignor- 
ing tills aspect of the scheme but this a-pec' 
should lie recognized 

line aspect of American bu-mest which 
interest.-) me greatly m that of snivel ti-uu: 
and salesmanship. 

Now thai Americans have standardized 
tiihell i?mg as an ait. and lion thai tie 
major ads i Tlisiug agencies offer ei|iiiil facili- 
I ics for all, sinelv the -e -upcihuiiiaii clToit- 
of rival trnders result in reciprocal cuneel- 
lation of advantages, in reducing all to a 
non-advertising level, while the huge eo«l 
of the so-called scr\ ice lias added lo the 
ultimate cost of tin itoods sold to the con- 
-iiiin r 

I .^hnulil furl her like to see y \ineric m 

efficiency expeit- -ludv tin- ipc-tion of the 
increasing spread between producers' cost* 
ami coiistiiiu-rs' prices \II the gains in the 
manufacturing field n being los( in tie- 
di.-li thiitu e field 

KRNIIST F. lb. BKl'L, genet.,! man- 
ager of i lie National Machine T'Kil 
Builders' Association, is naturally "nia- 
ehme-nvinded," and in a recent letter he 
eoilH a phrase lo describe a new factory 

erected in Milwaukee by A t> Smith it 
(.'(initially lor miking automobile frames 
It isn't," he rays, '"an automatic ma- 
chine, it's an automatic plant," and goe- 
on to dewi-ilie its wonders 

(lutein ils of automatic machines are 
hooked lip together dome .*>."i2 operations, 
producing Ulneen :j,|K) and XaO frames ]„•! 
hour. The .-teel strips atart in at one end 
and in two bonis come out tie- other en I 
a.< complete frames. Keen the inspecting 
of the fheet.t is done by an automatic 
inspecting machine through sensitive elec- 
tric contacts thai gauge the strips for 
length, breadth, thickness, twist and about 
every other condition that could be asked 
for in an tns]>cetion. 

The strips that do not pass the inspec- 
tion tie automatically rejected and -otti 
out by (Ins machine; and then, this is 
mere incidental machine— ju.-l one of him 
deeds of other machines all working i 
time. 

Vint Mr. DuBnil adds that if we wan 
to thrill Berton Bndcy, who's writ ins: o 
the spirit of machine-, we sliould "sen 
Ltbn out to Milwaukee to look at th 
pl mi " 

AMF.HK 'AN cities :ire getting thei 
■ faces scrubbed, ami a new indti-rr 
i.- rapidly assuming verv interesting pro 
port tons. Semi your olhee building 1 
the laundry, and get it hack by Satur- 
day night, nicely washed and ironed 
Washington, a number ot Northern nut 
iiieipalitiis, and, in the South. Atlant. 
are going in for cleanliness, and as th 
dingy buildings shake off their sunt an 
dtlSt, and emerge with shining facade 
ill dolled up. and well-lathered betttfl 
lite cars, one has to rub his eyes to roe 
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ognize his bojtte in" n. In Wash- 
ington, for example, a both white city, 
-puk and span, is roming into view by 
r in > magic of — ■ >- » i • and water, and withiri 
the past > *:i i thr artistic beauty ni (joe 
Nation's Capital baa been greatly en- 
hanced. It costs around ■KJ.'itto lo steam 
clean :iml prc<s :m ullice building til' aver- 
age store, while the job of BpioScing and 
spanning up the Trttauty, or the Union 

Nation, llHL'ht Hill lip as high as $1'J.(I(HI. 

It is worth it. Beauty ami cleanliness 
. IT real assets t<< any community. 

I^OT so many years ago a mining en- 
*™ gineer was sent to the interior of 
Mexico tn speed up work on i silver 
mine. 

He found primitive means of moving 
nie ami -nil in a hurry rail fur several 

hundred whed-bartoiW. They arrived 

.mil were eyed villi a little distrust by 
ihe miners until llie scrmr look one h\ 

the bandies — followed l>y die mine fore- 
man with another — and wheeled ii into 

the mine. Whereupon the olhers fol- 
loved. 

Once inside, they were shown how to 
fill the harrows. Several earned mil 
these instructions to the letter, until 
they had learned the art sufficiently to 
he left to their own devices. 

Then, with inst met ions to earry the 
ore to the waiting ear-, the superinieu- 
di i.t and foreman left. 

Sometime later the engineer and fore- 
man returned, expert ing to see great 
progress, Instead, they found She men 
cheerily wheeling their barrows into the 
mine and filling them with ore. Then it 
required three or tour men to earry the 
load out: two shouldering a handle each 
and the others ben ring the rest of the 
weight. 

They had not been taught to wheel 
QUI the loaded barrows; merely to wheel 
them in — and had been told to carni tin- 
ore tint ' 

MANY and varied are the reasons 
given for not reading the Nation's 
Buseksso. 

tine man writes recently that ''It doe* 
not appeal to me a-- a guide to the best 
interest or the general welfare or the 
domestic tranquillity of the great ron- 
snming masses." 

It seems a very large order for any 
periodical to undertake. 

A I.I. OF U9 can remember when 
*~» luggage was only luggagi — -ju-t a 
handy something in which lo put 
clothes and other personal possession- 
Now we are dependably informed by 

3. B. McEwan, manager of the Lug- 
gage Information Service of Chicago, 
that luggage is Something more than 
..ii uninteresting neee-sity. By his defi- 
nition, bag and baggage reveal a new 
quality of beauty, along with their an- 
cient reputation for usefulness. The 
sophisticated traveler, Mr. MeEwan 
assures us, is proud of his luggage and 
interested in it. 

We are inclined to agree with this 



Plant ,ij the ( 'alijornitt < 'omtgatcd ( 'ulrert Co., 

Berkeley, Gau/ornia 




H. W. Force, PreiiJent 
California Corrugated Culvert Co. 



The Best 
Location! 



According to H. W. Force, President of the California Corrugated 
■*■ V Culvert Co., the industrial zones of the cities located on the east side 
of San Francisco Bay offer the best location for serving the western United 
States and the export markets of the Pacific for the following reasons : 

"The production per labor unit is found by manufacturers to be much 
greater here than elsewhere. This is partly due to an ideal climate and ex- 
cellent labor conditions. Exceptionally good switching facilities at a low 
rate to deep-water docks and by spur track to main lines keep down ship- 
ping costs on both raw material and finished product. The fact that desir- 
able factory locations can be bought on a very reasonable basis also aids 
the manufacturer. 

"The geographical location is such as to make this district the center of 
distribution for a large territory, embracing the eleven western states. It is 
also an ideal center for foreign shipments. Where companies intend having 
but one plant on the Pacific Coast, it proves to be a better location than 
can be found elsewhere. 

"These observations are based upon our own experience with six manu- 
facturing plants located in various parts of the country, as well as upon the 
experience of others who have come here and started plants as branches of 
eastern companies, many of which have branches located all over the 
country." 

In ORDER to give you the actual experiences of nationally-known manu- 
facturers operating in the Oakland Industrial District, statements from a 
most representative group have been published in a booklet, "We Selected 
Oakland," mailed on request without cost or obligation. 

Send for tr We Selected Oakland" 

<Lsin industrial survey nil! be prepared for arty manufacturer 
interested in a Pacific OtaSt plant. Write Industrial Department 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce t Oakland, California 

or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 
Alameda Berkeley 

Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Plcas.inton S.in Leandro 

When writing to Oakmn© Chambxk nv CoMMBnm ptrase wir«fM/i NttHtti'* tin*ii>et* 
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The Cream of 

American Business 
Opinion 

X. HBBH XHOVB.Wi) leaders of American business ami 
i 1 1 1 1 u >. i r\ gathered in Washington from May 7 lo May II 
;il I In- Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the I'nited States 
( haliiber of < omim rcc. 

TEAMWORK FOB PROSPERITY " as the subject 
discussed for live days al round table, group conferences 
and general sessions of lids meeting. 

Tliat business men all over the country might know 
and USi tin- combined conclusions of these men at this 
meeting, the eoni])lete story of what they sail] and did 
here is | old in the 

1928 Extra Edition-* 

of Nation s Business 



"II 1 1 — ■ sti-page publication imtliiii's i program of TEAMWOKK within, 
tween ami aiming nil branches > >T business anil industry. 

I onl. lining Ihe i-ri-.ini of American business opinion, the KXTIl \ KIM- 
TION is the most pertinent mid vitally important business document of 
tin- year. It "ill In- read from n.ver to cover In business men in every in- 
dustry ami every section of the country. 

Mil ok nlx'1-.to N M n.\'s lli mim .^-i will rei i-ivf tlu-I''.\lr.i Kditinn asa di\ idend. 
Hill \oii may order additional copies f"r distribution anion;; your citiv- 
t.uncis. hii-im -s titles, f 1 n-i 1 1 J -i. organization members ami others 

mI cost lii i. nt, cai h We will mail them, .ii uncharge, to 
your list —or will semi litem to yon in hulk, prepaid. 
Tlic minimum order is tea— It) copies for one dollar. 
There is no maximum 1'se I lie coupon lielow in 
sending in y our order today. 



Tp tiii Ditmni Statkh I'iummkii in- Ciimmkiu k. 
Washington, I) < 

. •■•■••■«■ -ml <o, of the KXTHA EDITION ,.f N v mis* Hi sivkss pub- 

hshed .lime .ontai u . so pi,,.,.,, pi ,| mi color. graphical!, illiislrnted. and earning 

a complete report of the Sivteciilli Annual Meeting of the l ulled Stale-; I'lutmlx-r id 
« oiiimer.-e These copies (., 1„ |„||,.,l p, ||„. undersigned al .•„.< III cents each. 

Mail Ihem, please, irilhmil mhlilitutitl rhurijr, to the enclosed list 
1 ] Send litem lo me jirrjHiiil In hulk. 

N'amz ...... ..... ...... 

AniJiciJia .. 



IHilixinciil and lo sec a businesslike pro- 
gressivencss in tin- purpose "tit nllcr 
such information to individuals and 
groups .i- may lie ni \ nine to them 
ll is no iluulil true. as lie -ays, thai 
changes in fa.-hioii, and changes in 
Itnl Imd- ni travel, Iium- can-cil a con- 
siderable diversification in the form- 
am! material- nl luggage. For a long 
time I he world has lici-n urged In pack 
its I rin ililes in lis old kit hag. Perhaps 
it will learn th.-it a "Gladstone" is really 
the proper thing fur lugging off its 
gloom As for our own feeling tbout 
luggage, we can take it or leave it. Just 
the same, \vc shall be interested to sec 
whether the promised information goes 
lur Sweeney, the liaggagcinan. 

TO SlMDiN STHUNSKY our thanks 
for a new chapter in the Book of 
Babbitt: 

Writing in the Xt ir Yuri; Times in di-- 
eiission of t'rolessiir Charles A. Beard's 
article in the Meimrnli Journal, "Is Bab- 
bitt's ('as,- llope|e-s"" Mr. Stnitiskv 

says : 

It seems to me thai Dr. Beard could have 
. I. .in more « n Ii I. i-i. ii i lh hi | va\ •■ llial 
business rin n are not altogether immune to 
culture. He might have gone on to show 
that business mi n Ii i\ e played a d ry liainl- 
Minie role in the crralion of great nuiioiial 
cultures. Am I mistaking coincidenees for 
cau-iV I'ns.-itily Bui it i- a iacl I toil fill 
the great cultural epochs of Wesleni civil- 
ization \vi inu-t look to l lie commercial 

peoples. 

Ancient Athens was a trailing commu- 
nity Hit cultural glory in time coincided 
with ln r naval empire. The cities of ihe 
Italian ltenantonee were trading and man- 
ufacturing communities; Venice, you l.inm . 
and I In- llinc gohhti hall- of ihe jiawn- 
liii>kui« Medici. The tradimr and niatiu- 
faetunng comniunil ics of Holland and 
Flanders were fairly hospitable to and pm 
diiclne of art. Idiz.ttiet li's I'aicland wa- 
the Iaiglaiul wlios«- Merchant Adv. ni urn 
iM-gnn to roam the seas, and not always ir 
the spirit of service instead of profit. Vic 
toria's age tt;M in.iiiiifact iirmg and Hade al 
an unpieeedi nted i luna\ 

Thus it would appear that, successively , 
liulibitiicles Cosiiiia detih Babbitt lain. 
Mynlieei Babbitt, Francis Babbitt Draki 
and .lolin Halifax Babbit I were mil mimical 
In civilization The presumption arise- 
I h it (.leoi ge V. alining us may be doing, 
proportiiinati !y, Ins share. 

'TMIE Dnttbunj Evvrnmj Times pleasant- 
' Iv mingles praise and r 
it savs: 



reproof when 



The Federal Trade Commission has closet 
two investigations: one on bread and tlnin 
and I tie other on electrical equipment, tiini- 
ing pompetition keen in both industries 
whereupon Nation's Bi sivkss, which i- 
mttcti the most unaginalive, uileresting Uirj 
intelligent of business periotlicals of tf 
world, say- that these ini|iiiries la-ted ovi 
a |M-riod of years, cost large sums of public 
mom v, larger -inns to the industries inves- 
tigated and "all for wh.-il 

When a private institution has itself ai 
dited once a year lis directors are grafifiei 
if l hey liml nothing wrong. The publi 
audit of an insmanee company i» cosl 
bill Ihe reward is precisely in tin- as-ui- 
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Mace that the chance thai *rerything will 
bo all ■' ■ >c 1 1 1 is much increased 

Public investigations of private enterprise 
may sometimes he justified upon the the- 
ory thai they an :i load of audit justified 

less in llic itisrovcry of evil tlimi in the 
assurance they give thai there i> none 

Peifaaps, liui Buch an aucBl may be too 
expensive if it tr.efina a sacrifice, even 
temporary, of BOnfuleiico in an iinliimy. 

ue troulile with t in\ enimeut. inveslie,a- 
tiims i- thai iliey earry with lliem in the 
public mind an imputation liv the very 

uggestion of investigation thai some- 

h'w! is wrung. Put John .limes on trial 
lor theit, aeipiit. lliin and send lilln I'luin 
court with words of praise and apology 
ringing in iiis ears, and still some one 
will say: 

■ W-e-1-1, maybe he didn't do it, but it's 
kinder funny they arrested him, ain't it 

"CHOW us the way to sell" is the cry in 
►J tins mass production ngc. In a re- 
cent issue of this magazine a caption said: 
"Fortunes await the man who will in- 
vent a new device for selling." 
One correspondent wrote: 
"We have, we believe, a new dev ice m 
plan for the sale of automobiles which has 
many advantages over present sales 
methods. We know our plan will stimu- 
late sales, prove more attractive to the 
purchaser, dealer and manufacturer." 

A device that will please all three 
would he good, and any manufacturer of 
automobiles who wants the writer's name 
may have it. 

TDEIUIAPS nothing shows a lower taste 
* in humor than laughing at another 
person's mistakes in a language which is 
foreign to him and common to us, hut 
we did smile a little when a correspond- 
ent from Germany wrote the following: 

As Bremen is the most prominent rail- 
way port amongst the German ports hav- 
ing only the hlile Weser River to supply 
the truffle of swimming goods, we are 
much interested to inform ourselves about 
the American Railways as the German 
railways not as far are able to transport 
as heavy weights, like the American rail- 
ways do. 

"CMGURES never lie but liars figure. 
" You can prove anything by statistics. 
Using the same Treasury statement, the 
party in power can point with pride and 
the outs can view with alarm. Before 
reaching a conclusion from any set of 
figures one ought to have all the figures. 
But let a story illustrate: 

Matthew Sloan, of Brooklyn-Edison 
fame, found himself sitting next to a 
stranger at a recent, banquet. To make 
conversation, he asked: 
"Do you play golf?" 
"Yes, a little," came in reply. "I go 
around in about 150." 

Sympathetically, Mr. Sloan asked, 
"What department of the game are you 
particularly off in? How's your put- 
ting?" 

"The puttfl? Oh, 
I never count the 
putts." 



A Space Saving 
of 83 Per Gent 

effected by a Louisville Dryer 




A certain manufacturer (name 
and address on request) is re- 
quired to dry a raw material 
which enters into his product. 

Until recently he employed a 
dryer which occupied a large 
area of valuable floor space. 
Wishing to devote part of this 
space to other purposes, lie 
asked Louisville Drying Engi- 
neers to design a 
more compact 
dryer which 
would accomplish 
the same or bet- 
ter results. 



dryer formerly used. 

What is more, this dryer has 
effected large savings in fuel 
and labor, and by delivering 
dried material continuously, 
has speeded up production 
throughout the entire plant. 
Despite these economies the 
quality of the dried material 
is even better than before. 



After thoroughly 
investigating his 
problems, Louis- 
ville Drying En- 
gineers installed a 
Louisville Rotary 
Dryer which oc- 
cupies 83% less 
space than the 



to 



5 Ways 

cut drying costs 

IThc First way is to permit 
Louisville Drying Engineers 
to moke a :>tudy of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will . . . 

2 Cut fuel expense from one- 
third to one-half in many 
cases. 

3 Deliver dried material con- 
tinucmly, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 

4T ut the number of attend- 
ants needed to one in most 
instances. 

5 Reduce the amount of floor 
space required as much asS0';v 



No matter how 
unusual your 
product may be, 
the wide experi- 
ence of Louisville 
Drying Engineers 
enables rhem to 
dry it more effi- 
ciently and eco- 
nomically. Their 
advice is yours, 
without obliga- 
tion, if you will 
return the coupon 
below. 



r 



DRYING MACHINERY 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated 
Hull Si and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 

CbW« AJJmt. Loudn. Lmnrillr. ttmtmct) 



Pin to Letterhead 

Mall lo Louisville Dryinc Machinery Co., 
Hull Street and Baxter Avenue. l-ouisville. 
Ky„ for further particulars of ihe'servn-e 
offered by Louiavilk- Drying fine meets. No 
ul. hellion. 

Name . 



When writing to Louisville Dutinc Muchinert CoMMNr pltate mention Nation's Butinert 
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((this is the first of a tenet of 
editorials urittrn h\ leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral tubject of ••Adtertising" 




Mass Advertising 
Aids Production 



D 



HIN'I , ih. 1 < .v.i decades 
1 hr r:i|i:tl 1I1 ' 1 lopllient of 
iiiii-s jirinltirtiiiii It-* — r won 
one of the grent achievc- 
iiipiit^ ol industry. But matchiui; this 
arliH-vement, ami cnntrolhnK it. has been 
the txiunlly important development of 

III.:-.- -fllme 

Modern production machinery is ca- 
llable of I liming out goods at a terrific 
rale. Were it permitted to work at its 
maximum sjieod the world's markets 
Niniild ^iioii he hopelessly glutted. Eco- 
nomic chaos would »|tiirkly follow. 

Mil— -riling has become largely n niat- 
ler of mass ndvertising. Without it mass 
production would lw :i cur-f nii-tciid of a 
lilessing — woulti hrecd panic instead of 
prosperity. 

Production and selling now work as a 
n am. Under a good correlation system 
the sales department is given the initia- 
tive. It surveys its market for the com- 
ing year— often an elaborate analytical 
prorc-s. It determine* the probable 
volume which the market will absorb. It 
ihen reports to the production manager 
ihe quantity which "ill 1* required dur- 
ing the succeeding twrlve months. 

Without planned mass selling and ad- 
vertising it is evident that mass produc- 
tion would have fallen far short n lx>ing 
a boon to business. It cannot stand by 
itself. In agriculture we find a striking 
example. Nature has always provided 
mass production, hui n is only within the 
last few years that man has provided 
controlled ma-- selling for any of the 
products of the farm or orchard. The 
i-itrus fruit grower- of California have 
proved lhat mass selling can eor.trol the 
demand for the l:ivi-h mass production 
of nature. 

Mass production is being applied to 
goods of every sort, from soup to ratlin 
recovers — from cigarettes to automo- 
lules. but its profitable application in the 
past, the present, and the future, is de- 
pendent upon mass selling. Today mass 
selling mean- telling your story to count- 
li -- thousands through the pages of the 
magazines and newspapers, through post- 
er-, the radio, the moving picture. To- 
morrow, television will lie added. 

W. L RlCKARD, 

Riekard rf CofMca^f, Inc. 
Vrir Y»rk,X. Y. 




That Shipment Going Out— how will 

it look when the Customer receives it? 



"CVERY crate of merchandise you send out 
' is either a help to your good will — or a 
detriment. Look up your adjustments for the 
past year — the claims — the returned ship- 
ments — the "allowances." 

Dead loss. And worse, it cancels some of the 
best efforts of your salesmen — takes the heart 
out of them — makes it that much harder to 
recoup the loss and go ahead. 

Don't say this can't be helped. It can! We 
have proved it — to hundreds of business men. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Methods will do it. 
Call up the Weyerhaeuser man. Make him 
prove these points: 

WeyerhaeuserCut-to-sizeCrating will build 



your standard crates cheaper, lighter, stronger. 

Give you accident- proof packages. 

Save you money in material, labor, freight 
costs, claims and adjustments. 

Release space for more profitable production. 

Widen your profitable sales territory. A 
positive help to your sales force, your good will, 
your profits. 

A big promise. But worth your while to 
investigate at once. 

Get all the f actsabout WeyerhaeuserCut-to- 
size Crating, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 
Ideal light-weight crating woods — make 
strong crates. 



WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

SAINT PAUL • MINNESOTA 

Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 
of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Aiso producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 

Wevcrhacuser Forest Product* are distributed through the established trade channel* bv the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company. Spokane. 
Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth DuildinK. Minneapolis; 1418 R. A. Vtmt Budding, Kansas Citv: 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago: 1111 Second National Bank Building Toledo: 2401 First National Bank Buildinu, Piltshursh; ItiOO Arch Street. Philadelphia: 

285 MadUon Avenue, New York. 
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When hurry up jobs say ~ 
'work all night light and power are ready 



Orders pile up in a factory. Shop tele- 
phones ring: "Get this out tomorrow if 
you have to work all night to Jo it!" That 
night the hum and hummer of the shop 
never ceases. Lights bla:c in long rows 
over whirring machine!-; lights twinkle 
from the windows of offices. 

The demands of industrial plants tor 
light and power at unexpected times must 
he met by your electric light and power 
company, whatever their proportions. 
Some nights there are no factories work- 
ing; some nights only one; some nights a 

WHSTING HOUSE ELECTRIC « 

Officii IN ALL PRINCIPAL • Itln 



hundred. Put the electric company must 
he rr i.lv at .ill times with the tremettaOttS 
power that would he demanded it every 
factory in the city were running, just as ir 
is ready with light for a single room in 
your home when your finger touches a 
switch. 

Westinghouse works in close coopera- 
tion with your light and power company, 
constantly developing and improving the 
apparatus that assures reliable electric 
service twenty-four hours a day, whatever 
the demand. 

MAN ( !■" A C T II R I N t; COMPANY 
» iimiiSTATivii iyiir*HMi 



Westinghouse 
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DOUBLE HOW 
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timhcn atAniNa 




Thedayofthe versatile, 
economical, rndurtng 
Thrusi-Radtal motor 
it made possible- by the 
rid naive Timkrn com- 
bination - Timkcn i 1 - 
pcrcd conntrurtion, 
T.mken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS, 
and Timkcn electric 
fcH furnace steel 



Standardize on Timken* 
Equipped Electric Motors 

. . . . Your Purchasing Department then does not need 
to specify where the motors will be mounted. AH types of 
drives, and floor, wall or ceiling positions are all the same 
to these tlirust-radial motors. Simply specify horsepower, 
characteristics, and Timken Tapered Roller Bearings! 

. . . . Your Plant Engineer then has his problems im- 
mensely simplified. There are fewer types of motors. A 
negligible amount of maintenance and lubrication com- 
pletely guards against motor wear, burnouts and shut- 
downs. Overheating risk and oil-dripping are eliminated. 

. . . . Your Production Department then contends with 
no delays, defects and excessive costs that are chargeable 
to motors. Your sales department benefits accordingly! 

Electric motors, like machine tools, railroad cars, steel 
mills and all other industrial equipment, are made far 
more economical and far more productive by means of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. The records of thou- 
sands of Timken-equipped motors, over a period of many 
years, have set up the highest basis of motor efficiency ever 
known. That is the kind of motors you order by specifying 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in any types or makes. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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Tapered 
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The longest station to station call 
within the T T O now costs only $ 



U.S. 



10 





CjC An Advertisement for Bell Lon% Distance Telephone Service 



st 
nt 



in longcsr telephone call yon cm make within 
ell. S. is I'm in I -last p> >rt , Maine, to the town 
of Bay, California. Under the new rates, the 
station to station Jay charge for this call is 
ow only $10. 
More than ever you will now be surprised 
how little long distance calls cost. Business 
more and more is using the long distance tele- 
phone to save trips, buy and sell goods, make 
ppointments and collections, get important 
ings done on time. 

A New York company made 14 longdis- 
ance calls to department stores in 13 
cities and sold$37, 32.0 worth of specialties, 




"all of the transactions having been started and 
completed bv Long Distance at a very nominal 
cost." A firm of Toledo brokers in one year 
sold .$5,000,000 worth of produce by long dis- 
tance calls. "Seventy-live per cent of our bean 
business is done over the telephone. . . . We can 
get in closer touch with the buyer and under- 
stand conditions at hisend of the line." In eight 
months, a tire concern sold $3,180,000 worth 
of tires by telephone at a sales cost of z.%. 
What far-away calls could you profitably 
make, now? Just ask for the long distance 
operator and place vour call by number 
... it takes less time. . . Number, please? 



NATIONS ; 
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JOHN DAVKY 

]K»0-l!liS 
t'athrr of Trtt .Surpo-y 

Bxt. U.S. Pat. OIIkt 



What is DaveyTree Surgery service? 

JT/if/f tc/'H Davcij Tree Surgeons do for you? 



First nf all. Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each case 
to determine what in wrung, if unything. ThejF « r e 
espeeially trained in tin* diagnosis of tree troubles. 
If a tree is starving. Ihey feed il in tin- riirht nay, 
with tin- right food elements, at tin; right time. 

If a trre is nfllirtrd with any disease or inner t 
enemies for which there is any known control Ihey 
treat it with the right spray mixture, in thr right 
way. nt the richl time, ami give it surh other atten- 
tion as conditions warrant. 

If a tree has dead limns, or n dying top. or inter- 
fering branches, they prune it scientifically and 
properly treat the wounds, and give it any other 
attention that its condition requires, such as appro- 
priate feeding. 

If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 
TIU: DAVKY TRK1-: KXl'KRT CO., 

Bnmk mfitn with ttUphtitw : Xrw Vori. iOI Fifth AK.Phnm* \tttr 



structurally weak, they brace it mn luinirally hy 
proved Davry methods, lo protect it agaiiml the 
treineiidiuis Inrce of I he w link. 

If a lr.-.' Ii.is /ir.lliriu' r.M.U that are slon I;. slr.ui- 
gling il, they remove the cause and properly In .it 
t lie wound-., and then b ed it I •• build up its vitabl v. 



Ill 



1 villi's that are slowly and 
I, Ihey treat it by proved 
is too far gone to save. If 



rr in rvi- 
hiimanlv 



progressively ricstroyir 

I l.r . V methods, lllllesi 
any of Ihc other mime 
dem < . t be v apply pro]» 

possible. 

All of tbiT i* done with remarkable skill and dili- 
grni e ami with devotion to t he pollen s of I lie I lurry 
< 'nmpaiiy and Ihcrthicsof their profession They will 
please and satisfy you. Wire or write nearest office. 
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i\ew headquarters for a 

world-wide banking service 



IN THE HEART of financial New York, 
The Equitable has recently com- 
pleted a new headquarters for its world- 
wide banking service. 

Exclusive of more than 11,000 cor- 
respondents all over the world and its 
four New York offices listed below, The 
Equitable has representatives in seven 
key industrial cities of America, two 
branch offices in London, an office in 
Paris (one of the largest banks of Paris), 
an office in Mexico City, and through 
its subsidiary, the Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation, offices in Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. 

The tremendous scope of Equitable 
service may be valuable to you as a means 
of expediting your foreign and domestic- 
banking transactions. 

We'll gladly send our booklet, " Equi- 
table Service." 

TO EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 

MAUISON AVE. tt 45th ST. MADISON WE. at Mih ST. 

217 UKOADWAY 



Total resources mort 
than $500,000,000 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

I'hiladftfikia Haiti mort ' >< cat ■ 
San franciaco Atlanta 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 
London Parit Mexico Citj 




© E.T.C.t/ S.Y., /<wS 



Ndtlrni'« MuHtiii'Kf U iiuIjIIhIh-iJ uii the loth nf rvi'iv huhiNl bv tin- rimnitwr of <\mimi>fw* t>f Stau-s. %VnaliJncloll. 

L>. C. Subnet Ipr Lijm i>Miii $.1,111) n yrar; $7 r>0 Hirer year*; -5 wilt* a POl»y. EntrrpJ aa 9i'Coiii1.t'lii»> mnttct Murrh JO. 

11>T at \Va<tilIu:lu<l. I» *' Mrntfr rhf Wt .if Mnri'll .1. 
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Pointing a 10,000- pound Gun As Easily As You Might 
Point a Pistol — with the Help of SKF Bearings 




TWENTY-TWO barks a minute from this dog of war 
tliat keeps watch over the heavens — each with a 
muzzle energy of 70-i-foot tons — each with a pull on the 
recoil mechanism of twenty-live thousand pounds! 

And yet, two £jL£[F" Spherical Bearings located in the 
trunnions stand up under (he crushing shock and wait for 
more! All the automobiles that you could cram on ten 
miles of the bumpiest highway in the country could 
not deliver that sort of shock to a bearing. 

[1 ?' Anti-Friction Mi ai ings are used throughout our 
U. S. Army Anti-Aircraft Guns. Elevating and travers- 
ing shafts — connecting shafts for recording instruments 
—azimuth control — fuse setter — all operate on the 
highest priced bearings in the world. 

For Uncle Sam, also, has found that "Nothing Is Apt 
to Cost So Much As a Bearing That Cost So Little." 

SICF- INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 

40 £ast 3-iih Street - - New York, N. Y. 




V. S. Army A nri- Aircraft Gun in whith 20 
ffiirji? 1 Ami-Friction Bearing* are used. It 
can be trained nn a moving tar/rct either 
manualljr or automatic ally from a central 
nation, in unison with other guns in (he 
battery. The SperrvTorque Amplifier*, used 
on these (tuns, are also Bi'TW equipped- 



THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD" 



H'lV;, wriiit'o f»» SKT I\ur*fiim, IvroiniLvmi pfoaif mmti&n Yalta*! Burin ft* 
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Fire losses in the United States 
since the World War 
total over 4 billion dollars! 




Note the rigid con* 
ftlruclion oC FyeU-doora 
with heavy sleel frame. 
Yet they cost no mom 
than tin ■ Ill doors. 



R-W J- 'i i.'il ■ Link-, m 
niLiii*' 1*' (>>-•■ -tl ;tuy re- 
quired .|. >■ «jf tem- 
perti ture. They ara 
positive ril fiction ;i ■ 
nl) tfUMfl 



The real point to the huge fire losses 
quoted above is this: What if your 
plant should hum? 

Don't let it! Give it the protection it 
deserves by installing FyeR-Wall 
Automatic Fire Doors and hardware. 

Hiese stout bulwarks against fire have 
saved thousands of plants by keeping 
the fire outside, or minimizing loss 
by keeping it confined to its (dace 
of origin. 

FyeR-TX all Doors are constructed of 
heavy corrugated galvanized sheets 
with thick sheet-asbestos between 
and fitted with the correct type of 
hardware to meet every conceivable 
condition. 

FyeR-Wall Doors and automatic hard- 
ware are unqualifiedly guaranteed for 
twenty-five years, and yet cost no 
more than ordinary tin-clad doors. 

They give you a 15% to 25% lower 
insurance rate, they work automat- 
ically, there's no maintenance cost, 
and they carry the label of the Under- 
writers' Laboratories after passing the 
highest tests. 



Write for complete catalog illustrating all types of Jire floors and automatic equipment 



New Vork ■ AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . . I Chicago 

Boaton Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Inuianapolia St. Loult New Orleana Dc> Maine* 
Minneapolis Kansas City Loa Angclea San Frsnclaco Omaha Seattle Detroit 
Montreal ■ RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. • Winnipeg 

LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DOOR HARDWARE MADE 
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HOW M AM FACTIRINC SKILL IS HK(\(,IN(. DOW N COSTS 




— 111 Coal Mining, for example 

Competition stimulates thinking 



The systematic application of 
machinery ami improved methods 
lo thr production of coal has 
brought from 30' i. lo f»(r I reduction 
in underground costs. Thus, manu- 
facturing skill in this field is over- 
coming! increased lahor cost-. 



The efficiency of any kind of 
machinery is dependent upon its 
luhrication. This same holds true 
for all industries — your own, for 
example. 

While seinne is bringing down 
costs iu many directions, the impor- 



tant item of luhrication is often un- 
iiitenlioually neglected or takeu 
for granted. 

Manufacturers who put luhrication 
on a seientilic ltasis, save power, re- 
duce maintenance, insure continu- 
ity of operation, and make other 
economies that show sizable redur- 
lions on cost sheets. 

"To bring down operating costs by 
lubrication'' is the business of the 
Vacuum Oil Company. Its prod- 
ucts. Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, are 
known the world over for economy 



in use. For over sixty-two vears 
this Company has worked with 
manufacturers to get the greatest 
profit from their lubrication 
dollars. 

This extensive experience can be 
made an asset to any manufacturer. 

I (in of our experienced representa- 
tives will call at your convenience. 
Ne wil] tell you of the many prac- 
tical ways yon can effect economies 
through closer studv of your lubri- 



cation—your staff working in eo- 



: 



operation with ours. 



il 



Lubricating Oils 

Tlic wiii-lif* ipuiliiy oil* for plant Inliru aliont 



Vacuum Oil Company 

HKADQL'ARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING V A II EH Oil S KS THROUGHOUT TBB (MMM 

Wlun iprittuo '*> Vm i v On CoyrtNV p1rtt»r »ti>irn»ji .N'or/im't ltu*ui<a» 
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VOLUME SIXTEEN NUMBER SEVEN 

NATION'S BUSINESS • EXTKA EDITION 

Published Monthly by the Chamber of Commerce of the Lnited States, Washington, I). C. 




Following its custom, nation's Bi si vkss devotes an L\\ira Edition i « > an 

account of the Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States. The Sixteenth Annual Meeting was held at Washington, May 7, 8, 
!), 10 and 11. This meeting was attended by .'{,0011 business leaders, representing 
every industry and every seel km of the country. 
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Growing With Business 

u As our population has gro wn, and our country has 
expanded and developed, the complexity of produc- 
tion and distribution has increased. Horizons have 
broadened and the American worker is in competi- 
tion with the producers of the world." 

L«wh K.Piimon, PrtiiJnt 

( M'l'/rr - f | i, it. tr.fi , . ' tin t .A.W. 

American business, as it has developed, has made ever 
greatcrdemandson its banking connections. Thcscstead- 
ily increasing needs ot commerce have been met by the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company as they have 
arisen during its many years of growth and experience. 
Today this company provides for customers every bank- 
ing service, national and international. 

In close touch with business conditions at home and 
abroad, the American Exchange Irving is admirably 
equipped to serve the needs of business. Through re- 
sponsible correspondent banks in centers of importance 
throughout the world, it conducts promptly and satis- 
factorily transactions with even the most distant points. 

The American Exchange Irving is thoroughly com- 
petent to cooperate with every customer in building busi- 
ness, and t°do its full share in the development of Amer- 
ican industrv and commerce. 



American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office — Woolworth Building 
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The Why 



I \t ru Edition 



HOW best to proem | o 
readers of Nation 'sBr-i- 
niks the ilium- -aid and 
dune al the Annual M«-ei - 
ing of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is a problem which the 
editors of tlii* magazine have had be- 
fore them since the very inception of 
tiit- publication, 

To attempt to present anything 
like a stenographic report would be 
u :i-tef ul and wearisome, since much 
■ >i \\ hat goes on is only of momentary 



\;dne. To undertake to describe it in 
a single article would mean the pac- 
ing over of very much materia] of 
vital interest to American bu-iness. 

Munc years ago we decided to dp 
something unique in the history ot 
American periodical publishing, to 
make. a> it were, a year of thirteen 
nmnlli- and to devote the thirteenth 
monthly number of Nation's BUSI- 
NESS to the Annual Meeting; to sum- 
marize the meeting in a single article 
of Mime trained observer either out- 
side or inside the Chamber; to take 
from the major addresses those part- 
whieh nem most worthy of preserva- 
tion; to give brief but adequate suin- 
inings up of the discussions at the 
group meetings devoted to special 
branches of industry. This we have 
now done for the >evcnlh lime. 

Here, then, between the covers of 
this Extra Edition is the record of 
outstanding events of the most im- 
portant gathering of American busi- 
ik>s men which lias ever taken place. 

K:ic h year ii has found a wider ac- 
ceptance, each year it has gone to a 
greater number of trailers. This year 
it goes not only I o our 270.000 readers 
but to some 50,000 others. 

We feel that the Extra Edition fa 
well worth your attention not alone 
because of the "worthwhileness" of 
the tilings here printed, but because 
on those things is built Nation's 
Bi sini.ss editorial program for the 
next year. 
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Domestic Electric's 



New Facilities for 
Appliance Design and 
Manufacture Effect 
Worthwhile Ecouoniir 




DOMESTIC Electric's new depart- 
ment of Appliance Manufacture 
was created to serve only where we 
can demonstrate very definite and 
worthwhile economies to Domestic 
customers through its use. 

Certain types of portable electric 
appliance are 80 to 90% motor — 
insofar as materials, labor and cost 
are concerned. In many such cases, 
Domestic can build the complete 
appliance, on order, at a distinct sav- 
ing to the buyer through elimination 
of duplicate inspection, handling and 
packing. 

Another decided advantage, when 
both appliance and motor are pro- 
duced and assembled by continuous 
manufacture in our plant, is that the 
performance of the motor is at all 
times under observation while it is 
driving the appliance under actual 
operating conditions. 



We have also established, for the 
benefit of our customers, a depart- 
ment of Appliance Design in which 
we are prepared to design appliances 
from "the idea" to the completed 
model — to assure highest possible 
standards of performance at lowest 
operating costs. 

The Domestic Electric Company is, 
as always, primarily interested in frac- 
tional horsepower motors. These 
new facilities are simply an extension 
of our policy of operating as a depart- 
went of the businesses we serve, that we 
may help Domestic customers to 
meet more advantageously today's 
highly competitive conditions, 
through economies that otherwise 
would not be available. 

We shall welcome requests for further 
information — and cordially invite 
personal inspection of our plant, 
personnel and facilities. 



THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 



7209-25 St Clair A* 



Cleveland, Ohio 
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JnternationalS Forty Years of Service 
bring \W>rkl\vide Recognition 



I "\URING their two-score yearn of 
existence International Business 
Machines nave penetrated to trie far corners 
of the earth. In sixty -nine different 
countries these time-. lahor- and money- 
saving devices are serving business of every 
kind and MM .... strong testimony for 
their economy-effecting power. 

International Business Machines are 
husiness necessities — everywhere. Along 
with electricity, rapid transportation, mod- 
em hanking methods and the press they 
contribute prominently to the progress of 
the world. 

Eight big factories, located in the United 



States. Canada and Europe, more than three 
hundred offices and service stations, and 
over twelve hundred field representatives 
are required to handle the demands of 
modern husiness for this modern husiness 
equipment 

Amon^ the MX-hundred models manu- 
factured you will find one or more applicable 
to your needs — which will save you time, 
lahor and money. 

Arrange for a tcn-minutc inter - lew with 
one of our representatives. He will prove 
to your satisfaction that profits increase 
when Inttrnationah are used. No obliga- 
tion whatever. 



International Business Machines Corporation 

THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 1 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 

50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. CANADIAN DIVISION 

Branch Offices and Senicr Stations in ■ International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 

Allthr Prinnml t.'inriol ihr VPurld 100 Caninhrll \»coue. Wr« Toronco. Ont . La a _ 
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A Third House 



^IIE eminent Dr. Glenn Prank, 
president of the University of 
Wisconsin, is again advocating 
a Third House to sit at Wash- 
ington and give expert counsel 
to the Houses of Congress. It would lie 
composed of scientists and economists 
and called a Third House of Technolo- 
gists. 

Thai there is need of help in these 
troublous times of legislative considera- 
tion of complex business questions, no 
one can dispute. Congress faces today 
economic problems mountain high, from 
taxation and banking and debt retire- 
ment, through rails, ships, waterways, 
roads, air, radio, tariffs, insurance, to oil, 
coal, reforestation and agriculture. 

Would our representatives get real 
help from such a Third House, in which 
overemphasis would be laid on theory? 
There is a place in any program of 
betterment by legislation for theory, but 
theory needs to be based on facts and on 
experience, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the theorists of such a Third 
House would come any nearer reaching 
workable agreements than is the habit of 
theorists. What the world needs is not 
more theory, but more facts, more as- 
sembling of experience. 

Democracy in particular doesn't need 
more theories. If it has the facts it can 
be trusted to make its own interpreta- 
tion and its own decisions. And its de- 
cisions, so reached, will, in the long run, 
prove more valid, more in the continuing 
interest of the whole nation than any 
decisions which are drawn from a multi- 
plicity of contending theories. 

In such a country as ours, it is not the 



function of the scientists or the labor 
unions or the fanners or the businessmen 
to make the decisions. It is the func- 
tion of each of these to bring out, for the 
consideration of all, the facts which are 
peculiarly in its province and the experi- 
ences it has had in its particular field. 

Then, the democratic process should 
be depended upon to reach the decisions. 

So far as business is concerned, we 
already have more than one mechanism 
performing these functions— notable 
among which is the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which, in the aid of our 
democratic processes, as they concern 
business, is infinitely better than any 
Third House of Technologists. 

The Chamber proposes a study of 
timely and national business questions. 
Through referendum and resolution it 
obtains the opinion of experience, which 
in turn is submitted to our chosen politi- 
cal representatives in the spirit of helpful 
and patriotic service. Every action is 
based on the common -sense principle 
that what is not for the good of the 
public is not for the good of business. 

This number of Nation's Business is 
given over to one phase of the activities 
of this democratic business organization, 
its Annual Meeting. 

The range of subjects and the variety 
of points of view brought to bear are 
typical of both the genius and the proc- 
esses of the United States ("handier of 
Commerce, striving to help in a demo- 
cratic way our democratic institutions. 
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Designing and Building for Aviation 

One of 40 Industries Which Austin Serves 



Representative Austin 
Clients in the Aviation 
Industry 

Boelnfl Airplane Company 
Cumss Aeroplane and Motor Corp 
Glenn L. Martin Company 
National Air Transport Company. 
Inc. 

Pavton-Wnght Airplane Conipan-. 
Aircraft I v . r I. •; r.< hi Corp. 
Ford Airport 

National Advisory* Committee for 

Aeronautic* 
Stout Metal Airplane Company 
U. S. Navy 
U. S. Army 

Lockheed Airplane Corp. 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 
The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 

Company 
Fairchild Aviation Corp. 
Duncan-Smith Airways Inc. 
Ohio National Guard 
Gray Cook Air Lines. Inc. 



A DECADE AGO, Austin Engineers began to serve the con- 
struction needs of the Aviation Industry in a large way. 

Since that rime, rhis organization has designed and built air- 
craft factories, hangars, wind tunnels, service buildings, and 
other airport facilities aggregating more than 2,000,000 square 
feet of floor space in 16 cities from Coast to Coast. 

Many of the important developments in the design of avia- 
tion structures, including manufacturing plants, hangars, etc. 
have been made by Austin Engineers. 

Their recommendations will be of value to corporations or 
municipalities contemplating new factories, airports, or any 
facilities in connection therewith. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, the 
complete project — design, construction and equipment — is 
handled by this one responsible organisation. The contract 
guarantees in advance: 

1. Low t<-*.al cost for the complete project. 

2. Completion date, with bonus and penalty clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and workmanship throughout . 



Probably your industry /'i one of the 411 seried by Austin specialists. Vi'haleicr type or size of 
prnjcit you miiy be interested in, it will pay you to get in torn b uith Austin. Approximate MM 
.tin/ other information -ail/ he furnished promptly. Wire, phone the nearest office, or mail the memo. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

NrwYorV Chicago Philadelphia Perron Cincinnati Pttrt-hunih Sr. Louts Spittle Portland 
The AuMin Company of California I n* Ansrle-vand San Francisco THe Atrnm Company of Tr**i Dsllat 





Complete Building Service 




Memo ,0 THE AUSTIN COMPANY. CWIand- 



Wr arc inrereited In t 



. — — — project containing 

[The Auwin Book of Building.*" □ 
"Auitin Builda for Aviation" □ 

Firm -n-imniiu n im ■ 7 r il ■ it.1 



. aq, ft. Send mt a pcrtonal copy af 



Individual. 



. Cirr.. 
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usiness— in Congress Assembled 

By EDWIN C. HILL 



THE editor of Nation's 
Business telegraphed to 
me in New York 
"Come down to Wash- 
ington," he wired. "Visit with us 
during the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Two thou- 
sand or more business men from 
all over the country, threshing 
out problems which concern the 
whole country. American Busi- 
ness in session. Get the story with 
your own eyes and ears. Then 
write it as you see it, from the cool 
detachment of the trained news- 
paper reporter." 

There was a pull to that in\ na- 
tion. No strings to it. No hint 
of any desire for puffery or flat- 
tery, .lust a plain request for a 
picture of "oursel's as others see 
us." The assignment could not 
have been shot out more dispas- 
sionately by even that most dis- 
passionate of human creatures, the 
city editor of a metropolitan news- 
paper. 

American Business in session! There 
was a promise of novelty in that. And 
a prospect 0 f rf . ; i[ interest in "problems 
which concern the whole country." Un- 
til very recent tiroes, certainly, a news- 
paper man had not regarded a national 
meeting of business men as of speeial km 
to the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, or as having any par- 
ticular zeal to tackle problem.' which 
didn't have to do with their own money- 
making. Apparently there was a differ- 
ent idea afoot Just what were these 
business men from all parts of the coun- 
try up to, anyway'' 

It seemed worth looking into, this mass 
meeting of American business. In twenty 
years of reporting 1 had "covered" a!- 
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BUSINESS in mass is more progressive 
than is the individual business man. It 
sees farther ahead. It takes courage 
from companionship. 

This is a quality that always is appar- 
ent at the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
and never more so than at the annual 
meeting of 1928, described and re- 
ported in this extra number of NA- 
TION'S BUSINESS. 

— The Editor 



most every other sort of gathering, as- 
semblage, crowd, throng, convention, eon- 
course, crush, horde, conclave, mob, 
bunch, herd, swarm, shoal, round-up and 
conversazione, of an infinite variety of 
performance. 

I had seen the outward and visible and 
the inward ami invisible mat hinery of ?i\ 
national political conventions, leading up 
to the nominations of Wilson, Hughes, 
Wilson again, II, mime, 0>\ and Davi-: 
had scribbled notes from the press gal- 
leries of the House and the Senate; sat in 
at the Armament Conference; reported 
probably four hundred public dinners to 
princes and politicians and captains of in- 
dustry; seen seventy thousand people 
thrilled more than once when tin »< . ! 



line was won, and had watched 
mobs form and break. You get a 
lot of mass psychology out of such 
spectacles. But I had never seen 
American business men in a truly 
representative round-tip — in any 
national picture. So 1 came to 
Washington. 



For me, the week began with 
the breakfast of the field staff of 
the Chamber and Nation 'a Bl 3t- 
xess in one of the newer and very 
attractive hotels, the Mayflower. 
I was just blinking the last (lave- 
ment of sleep out of my eyes as I 
settled down in a good ringside 
seat at the breakfast, 'round the 
corner from the toastmasti r - 
tahle. Automatically, I noted 
that there were probably half a 
hundred men present, most of 
them hustling young, or young- 
middle-aged fellows, and that 
everybody seemed to know every- 
body else. 

But I was more interested, for 
the moment, in scrambled eggs and 
bacon and coffee. As an outsider I was 
pretty dubious about the possibilities lor 
entertainment in an eiclil. o'clock break- 
la -i But there was a palpable ea-e and 
friendliness about the party, the kind of 
thing which starts a day off cheerfully, in 
any rase. When the spceehma king beeaii, 
started by Philip Gadsden of the t'niiid 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadel- 
phia, and carried along by Lewis E. Pier- 
son, the retiring president of the Cham- 
ber ; Merle Thorpe, the editor oi tlu- 
magazuie: II. M Robinson, held » m t.J 
of the Chamber, and Richard F. Grant of 
Cleveland, 1 caught the fir~t mil. 01 'In 
refrain of the whole week's meet ill, 
"Teamwork" — teamwork for the good ot 
the Chamber, teamwork for the good of 
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mericun business :in<i of I lie country a- 
whole. It came to me, as 1 sat there, 
;ii these men were srlhng idcuN before 
<•>■ sold the Chamber; confidence, fuir- 
uhng, sensible coojHTulion, mutual hen- 
i. patriotism without t lie lumk. Their 
was of what hud heen done in the 
veur pa -I iii eel a wiiler distribution fur 
Chamber ideas, and of what the corning 
year promised but through and under all 
Hi'- i.dks. — from the enthusiastic and af- 
fable Gadsden, the wiry, nervous Thorpe, 
the boyish, energetic Robinson and flu- 
lug man from Cleveland, 1 he forceful and 
diplomatic Grant — was that inspiring 
niiie nf ibe "odd that comes from setting 
im:i 'her and talking thine- over and rea- 
ding things nut — :itnl then lighting like 
• • devil for what von know is real and 
ht. 

For trie, this breakfast was the tuning 
fork which sounded the keynote of the 
whole meeting. 



The sun was flooding one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, that innriiiiig 
of the first general session of the Cham- 
ber. The delegates converged a-foot or 
by taxi, nt the northwest corner of La- 
fayette Square, one of those tiny but all o- 
gefher charming parks which so distin- 
guish the Capital. Across the park the 
portico of the White House glinted 
ih rough the greenery. 

Facing the park, just across the wide 
street from the bronze statute of Von 
Steuben, Washington's drillmaster, stands 
the Chamber, a Greek temple, shrewdly 
designed for business uses, by Cass Gil- 
bert, famous for the Woolworth Tower, 
g noble and beautiful selling for the meet- 
ing place of American business. A hun- 
dred years ago the ground on which the 
Chamber stands was appraised at two 
cents a foot. Daniel Webster had his 
home there when he was Secretary of 
Slate, and long after, Chauncey M. De- 
pcw. 

Through the entrance, between the 
Corinthian columns of the facade, strolled 
many of the men who put this building 
there, adding (o Washington a further 
.-vmbul of our true nationality. They 
* am irotn everywhere — every state and 
seel ion — s] leaking for every variety of 
business. Standing in the doorway, one 
beard the soft drawl of the South, the 
high-pitched twang of New England, the 
Hat tones of the Middle West and the 
brisk, full-throated speech of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Getting Acquainted 

BEFORE the first general session, and 
during the session, groups formed in 
the corridors and in the great, sunlit court 
ih it- central fountain to which the 
ices of the speakers indoors were car- 
ried by loud speakers. 

There was William Butterworth of 
Moline, soon lo be thrown into the lime- 
light of the presidency of the Chamber; 
a comfortable, solid tuatt, slow-moving, 
but fust thinking; with a sun-browned 
face and very blue eyes, and a trick of 
looking right into the back of vour brain. 



Willi him for the moment was the pow- 
erfully bmll, swarthy, black-eyed Kirh- 
,'inl Grunt of Cleveland; the tall, trim 
Matthew S Slo:ui of Brooklyn Edison, 
with the carnage and springy step of a 

tr. d athlete; Lafayette Hancheti af 

Salt Like City, a grizzled westerner, 
eig.ir -luck in a corner of his mouth. One 
caught fragments of their talk. 

" A man w ho holds aloof in mi Ins cham- 
ber of commerce is not a good citizen." 
says Hut let worth. 

Cross Section of Business 

JoIlX W O'LEARY, ex-presidenl of 
the Chamber, to be described us tall 

mil -inilmg. .1 s i gnmp by the fountain 

composed ol Julius II Humes ol New 
York, another ex-president ; Evereti t; 
Griggs of Tacoma ; J. P. Burrus of Dallas. 
Tex., and a most alert and lively gentle- 
man who is pointed out as the general 
manager of the National Auloitinbile 
Chamber ol Commerce, Allied l!ec\e- nt 
New York. 

Strolling around the patio and through 
the ground Hour corridors one sees, 
among the multitude, John G. Lonsdale, 
the St. Loin- bunker; Dwight B Heard 
of Phoenix. Ariz , Felix M McU'hirter, 
heid of the Peoples Slate Bunk of In- 
diuuupolis; A. L. Humphrey of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Westinghou-e Air 
Brake Company; Joseph II. DcFrees of 
Chicago; A.J Brosseau, the motor truck 
niiti ol New York: Walton L. Crockei 
oi Boston, lie.nl of the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company ; Robert P. La- 
mont of Chicago, president of American 
Steel Foundries. 

Mere ami there are others, pointed out 
to exemplify the representation from the 
smaller chambers throughout the coun- 
try—Charles E Band of Spartanburg. 
S. C-5 C. D. Brorein of Tampa, Fla.; 
C. B. King, the steam shovel man, of 
Marion, 0.; A. E. Mcintosh of Hoqutum, 
Wash ; J. G. Leigh, insurance man of 
Little Rock; Ralph H. Kinsloe, oil pro- 
ducer, of Beaumont, Tex. ; A. R. Corey of 
I »es Monies; C. B. Douglas ot Tulsa, 
Okla.; Arthur M. Free of San Jose, 
i 'alii . and many more from many n im- 
munities, there to speak for their local 
chambers or trade associutlon- 

Two thousand delegates from 000 
chambers of commerce and OCX I trade .as- 
sociations, spokesmen for nearly a mil- 
lion incich nils an 1 manufacturers, carry- 
ing the hopes and a-pir.ii "mi is of their 
\ arums localities, all merging toward a 
national point of view, all learning teuni- 

work and preaching it to their country. 
# ♦ # 

President Pier son's gavel comes down 
with a bang, opening the first -ession. 
The delegates ol American business face 
him from the Hour of one of the most 
beautiful assembly room- in the world, 
the Council Chamber. Here sal tin- 
multitude of men who had learned to 
think nationally; who, as was patently 
shown in this and later sessions, think 
they owe some obligation to the United 
Stale-, and are willing lo conic long dis- 
tance- to pay that obligation in money 



and time ant! energy. It was in this 
meeting that the visitor caught more than 
a hint of devotedncss to ideals rather than 
to dollars. 

The center, the rallying figure, of this 
meeting, is a man of distinguished Inn- 
ing, very sharp eyes and a pointed lieard. 
Judge Edwin ]i. Parker, the outgoing 
chairman of the board of the Chamber 

Without dramatics, with few gestures, 
he electrifies the audience with his de- 
mand that organized business expel those 
"pirates who Haunt the law and debauch 
public servants for ill-gotten gain, and 
whose motlo i- The public be damned!' " 
And with thai stirring call to arms goes 
the warning that unless business purges 
itself, the public would loose thunder- 
bolt- of wrath which might fell the ju-t 
a- well as the unjust. 

Business to Clean House 

THAT speech straightens men up in 
'heir chairs. It inspires them lo thuti- 
denng applause. They will go out of (he 
Council Chamber to talk it over day after 
day and dually (Icy will re-ol\e lo purge 
bii-niess ot those who deal in evil and 
wax fut by the corruption of public offi- 
cials No names are mentioned by Judge 
Parker or by the Chamber, later on. but 
nobody is in doubt as to those to whom 
he referred. That stirring -e.--ion was a 
rapid echo of public events. It was the 
outstanding -ingle feature of the whole 
meeting. 

• • * 

Like the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, American business does most 
of its hard and useful work in small con- 
ference- and croups. In such compact 
Slid experienced bodies it goes over the 
|tolicies that have already been incor- 
porated into national legislation, such u- 
certain tax and tariff proposals, improve- 
ments in the machinery of foreign com- 
merce, conservation of watcrpower and 

improve ut ni waterways; and new 

jwlicies that may yet become national 
law. 

The group conferences begun on the 
afternoon ol the lirsl day and continued 
throughout the meeting. Such group 
meetings varied in size, from an attend- 
ance of two or three hundred to a gather- 
ing oi a thousand or more, but every one 
of them rcllected the same lime of team- 
work and cooperation for national bet- 
terment. 

At the Mayllower Hotel, on the after- 
noon of May S, there was a group lunch- 
con on "Fundamental Tendencies in Dis- 
tribution " William Candler of Atlanta, 

the "Coca-Coin man.'' presided. 

The lalk winch seemed to attract most 
interest c one from E. C. Sums, president 
of the J. C. Penney Company of New- 
York. Mr. Sums was there to speak a 
good word for the chain stores which, he 
maintained were a blessing to society; 
but he warned that many stale legisla- 
tures are hostile to the idea and arc 
pretty certain to pass laws which won't 
do the chain stores any good. 

In the Willard Hotel, Transportation 
(Continued on jtaoc GG) 
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ttTHE day is not far distant when 
organized business, organized 
labor and a comprehending 
government will unite for the 
teamwork that alone can solve 
our newer problems. Teamwork 
to bring more and more of the 
comforts and luxuries of life to 
all who contribute to the pro- 
ductive power of America" 
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By LEWIS E. PIERSON 

Retiring President, Chamber of C ommerce oj the I nited Stales 



THE THEME of this convention 
has been cooperation. Amer- 
ican business, as represented 
by those in attendance here, 
has reaffirmed its conviction that the way 
to preserve the progress already made and 
to achieve even greater things for indus- 
try and for the nation is through common 
thought and common action for the com- 
mon good. 

Team play for prosperity is not merely 
a pious platitude or a happy phrase. It is 
a recognition by American business of a 
truth gained by experience. It is at once 
an inspiration and a warning. 

New Economic Structure 

NO nation since the world began has 
altered ii.- social and ei . noniic 
structure so completely and so rapidly as 
has the United States during the put 
quarter century. We have changed from 
a nation that was prrpondi'i'.it mely agri- 
cultural to a nation whose major att< ntion 
is now directed to industry. We have 
changed from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion. We have changed from a nation in- 
tent upon internal development to a na- 
tion that finds itself concerned with the 
progress of the world at large 

More basic than any of these altera- 
tions, however, is the change which h.i- 
eonie over our whole economic philoso- 
phy. 

It was during the past i|ii:iri< r century 



that we definitely aban- 
doned the outworn no- 
tions of unrestrained 
competition, of mini- 
mum wages and maxi- 
mum prices, of restrict- 
ed output and limited consumption to 
substitute the new gospel of mass produc- 
tion, high wages and maximum consump- 
tion. 

We have long had financial cooperation 
in the structure of our industrial unit-. 
The corporation, after all, is merely a de- 
vice for pooling the funds of many indi- 
viduals and providing trained leadership 
for the employment of their common re- 
sources. 

Upon this base we evolved the idea that 
by combining our energies to secure larger 
ami more efficient production, we could 
increase wages and earnings while we re- 
duced the price of the finished product. 

As production increased, it became ap- 
parent that consumption must keep pace 
with production and that, unless the con- 
suming public had the funds with whit h 
to purchase, m:isa production could not 
long continue. 

It was not a long >tcp from thi- <•< tie- 
realization that a general diffii-ion oi hidi 
wages and earnings was a necessary corol- 
lary of our industrial philosophy. 

We forgot, the old idea of the living 
wage and ;u-sertetl i new American doc- 
trine which i nli-tid the cihi|h ration of 




the worker with the implied declaration 
thai his earnings were to be measured 
largely by his power to produce. 

It was evident that, if, through the use 
of power machinery, the individual 
worker could lie brought to produce more 
in a given time, he would be able to earn 
a corresponding increase in pay. We 
found that production and consumption 
must go hand in hand and that high w \£< - 
represented the common denominator of 
both. 

Experiment in (ampiratiun 

r PllK thought to which 1 am directing 
■ your attention is that for the past 
twenty-five years, we have t>ecn conduct- 
ing a national experiment in industrial co- 
operation and that this experiment hi- 
been successful in spite of complication- 
through radical changes in national and 
international relationships. 

We know that we are headed in the 
right direction. Vet all of us, I think, are 
conscious that this new alignment of the 
forces of industry creates new problem- 
and imposes new responsibility- whn ii 
must tw met and solved by thir-c who 
h u e Ui-n called lo the leadership of bun- 
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Responsibility of Management 

man can move among our indus- 
trial leaders tocf 
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without finding 
' this triple re- 
lty. It ts not the pulilir which is 
and striving for tram play. It is 
nive who know.- the necessity for 
nt coojicration in charting his 
through the complexities of mod- 
lust ry. 

s, therefore, with entire eonfidence 
it I submit to this gathering the belief 
it the time has come to make a further 
p in the direction of more intelligent 
d more intensive coo|>eration. 
We have all been satisfied to cooperate 
affairs of immediate need. We have 
oved our ability to work together for 
things which directly anil presently 
lect the tides of trade. We have been 
>le to secure common action on matters 
nil pressed lor immt'di.itt- derision, 
k'ct before we can hope to exhaust the 
nefits of our new economic policy we 
inu-t project our cooperation to still an- 
other level. Wc must find a way to co- 
terate on problems before they arise, 
e must team play for the future. 
No one can look back upon the path 
that wc have travelled without securing 
an abiding faith in the essential soundness 
of t he policy that American industry has 
followed. It has brought Us prosperity 
riml it has brought us higher levels of liv- 
ing, better working conditions, and a 
wider distribution of the necessities and 
comforts of life than any nation has ever 
before achieved. 

This policy, however, was not the result 
of delil>er:tte planning. It was the out- 
growth of trial and error and of a grad- 
ually increasing cooperation between the 
factors that enter into our industrial life. 

Nothing could induce us to abandon 
voluntarily our trinity of high production, 
high earnings and hitch consumption, yet 
unless we can work out more scientific 
methods of cooperation and team play, ire 
can never hope to secure the full benefits 
to which this productive policy entitles us. 

Overproduction Encouraged? 
*TPO illustrate my meaning, let us con- 
■■■ sider for a moment t he chief objection 
which has been urged against the theory 
of increased production. It has been ar- 
gued that carried to its logical conclusion 
the American policy leads inevitably to 
overproduction. Definite instances of 
stagnation and unemployment have been 
adduced in support of the idea that there 
i- a limit to which production can be ear- 
, and that, when that limit i- reached 
system falls of its own weight. 
At first blush, there appears to be merit 
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in this objection, but a moment's thought 
shows how almird is the idea that over- 
production in the true sense us ever jhis- 

It is obviously true that weeau produce 
too much of a particular thing at a parti- 
cular time. It is obviously false that hu- 
man production will ever out-strip the 
sum total of human needs. l T ntil poverty 
is completely abolished and urtil every 
human lieing i.- able to possess every com- 
fort, convenience and necessity which hu- 
man inventiveness can devise, there can 
never be true over-production. 

It is quite possible, for example, to 
o|>cn too many coal mines or to build too 
many textile mills, but with proper co- 
operation lietween capital, management 
and lalMir it is certainly within the bounds 
of possibility that the excess production 
in these industries can be transferred to 
balance under-production in some oilier 
field. 

If we can keep clearly in our minds the 
thought that the more that men arc aide 

lo produce the more tin v can consume, 
we shall have a better idea of the impos- 
sibility of overproduction, and I true 
conception of the need for making all pro- 
duction intelligent and useful. 

Unemployment not Serious 

THERE has been much talk of late of 
unemployment. Extravagant giie-scs 
have tieen made of the numlxr of unem- 
ployed but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that at all times there is a cer- 
i iiu percentage of men willing and able, 
to work, who art unable to find produc- 
tive uses lor their hands. 

.S istiiial unemployment is always with 
11- S'nkes and lockouts continually con- 
tribute their quota of unemployed. Im- 
proved methods of manufacture and more 
efficient machinery dispense with a cer- 
tain number of employes, while they 
raise the wages of those who remain. 

The Department of Labor ha- esti- 
mated that these various factors account 
lor an annual lo-s representing the labor 
of 1.7.". (I, I Kill men 

Under our system of mass production, 
based on mas.- consumption, each one of 
these men represents a loss not only to 
himself, but lo llie productive power of 
his particular industry and to the con- 
suming power of the American public. 

Profitably employed, each would be a 
prosjiective purchaser from all the fac- 
tories of the country. Unemployed, each 
one j- a burden to himself and to the com- 

m » oit y. 

In our efforts to balance production, we 
must l>e sure that, the money and labor 
devoted to new enterprise shall be n-ed 
for purposes that are truly productive. 

The proposal has been made that to 
cure existing unemployment and to stim- 
ulate industry, government should em- 
bark upon n gigantic building program. 

It is undoubtedly true that there should 
be coordination between industry and 
government whereby really necessary 
public improvements may be built with 
an eye to their elici t upon any tempo- 
r.irv -iirplus of labor It is equally true, 



however, thin no public wurk should l>e 
undertaken unless it is economically neces- 
sary and hi to meet some pro|>er public 
need. To expend public money for (In- 
sole purpose of providing employment i- 
an expedient which would tend to defeat 
the very purpo-e it was intended to serve 
Government funds come largely from 
the taxation of industry. Every tax laid 
<m industry reduces b\ ju-t much the 
capital which industry can devote to the 
expansion and development "I the nation 
To halt ihe development, of industry hv 
taxation for unnecessary public works is 
to take from industry a part of its powet 
to provide increased employment 

Only Temporary Corrective 

U^E should clearly recognize that any 
forced govemnn.ni building program 
at best can lie only a temporary corrective 
and that the |«?rmanent and effective 
o niedy for surplus labor must lie sought 
in another quarter. 

The more we consider the growing pro- 
ductiveness of the Tinted States, the more 
we reflect upon the problems that have 
arisen in our industries — and on our farm- 
as well — the more definitely we Income 
convinced that our difficulties come, not 
so much from the growth of our produr- 
tive capacity, :i.« from our failure to pi - 
vide proper team play among the lore 
of production 

Industry and agriculture have lioth 
reached the point in their development 
where the individual must think in terms 
of his relation-hip to the broad -weep ol 
world condiiiotis. No man and no organ- 
ization is strong enough to go blindly for- 
ward without regard to what the rest of 
the world is doing. 

I mention igi n ull ure, not only because 
of the dose relationship between agri- 
cultural progress and industrial prosper- 
ity, but be< ail-r the need for team play 
on our farms is just as great as the need 
for cooperation among our industries. 

( 'l'i-e -indents of our agricultural situa- 
tion- declare that the shortest road to 
farm relief I-- not through legislation but 
through improved diversification of crop- 
How can such diversification ever I*' 
achieved except through more effective 
cooperation among our farmer- ' 

What difference is there, in the last 
analysis, U-tween a farmer who grow.- too 
much wheat, and a manufacturer who 
produces too much calico? 

Must Master Production 

THE nation which has won its way to in- 
dustrial leadership by the stimulation 
of production and which has enlisted the 
aid of science and invention te perfect 
the efficiency of its industrial processes, 
has a new la-k before it. 

It must prove that production i- its 
servant and not its master. It must dem- 
onstrate that it has the wilt and the skill 
to control the machine it has created. 

Just as we substituted electricity for 
steam in our march toward mass produc- 
tion, it should be possible to substitute a 
scientific system of cooperation, a far- 
sighted balancing of production and con- 
( Continued ou ;*iw 72) 
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Teamwork for Prosperity 

By EDWIN B. PARKER 

Retiring Chairman oj the Hoard, Chamber of Commerce of the I 'nitnl States 



TIIF. Sixteenth Annual 
Mod inn in' thK 'li.-mi- 
ber of Commerce of 
the United .Stale- has 
for its u n ilc riving theme 
"Teamwork for Prosperity." 

If teamwork is broad and 
general, prosperity will follow. 
Thus conceived, this keynote 
is- ,i bugle c;ill to duty. It en- 
visions vust vistas of enduring 
usefulness. 

Narrowly conceived, it is 
pall ry and sordid. 

We are not here to consider 
a teamwork among members 
of a particular group; to pro- 
mote a prosperity measured 
solely in terms of profit to the 
members of that group, with- 
out thought of the interests 
and the welfare of every indi- 
vidual of every group within 
our nation. This is the miser's 
concept ion of prosperity, cold- 
ly, selfishly, narrowly calculat- 
ing, a precarious prosperity 
because of its very narrowness. 
Prosperity to endure, prosperity to be 
worthy of the effort to attain it, prosper- 
ity as we here conceive it, is an all-em- 
bracing prosperity. 

To achieve such a pros perity we invoke 
a teamwork that is an all-embracing co- 
hesion whose bonds of unity are the ten- 
drils of enlightened self-interest, which is 
mutual interest and common understand- 
ing of common purposes; teamwork be- 
tween business and labor; teamwork of 
business and labor with agriculture; 
teamwork of business and labor and agri- 
culture with Government, the servant of 
all; a teamwork that translates ami gives 
dynamic effort to the professed convic- 
tion of this Chamber that whatsoever is 
not for the public good is not for the good 
of business. A teamwork in fine whose 
inspiration is the fostering of the general 
public interest rather than that of one or 
of a group of special interests. 

Teamwork is not new to business. Busi- 
ness has a tradition, through teamwork, 




for pointing the way to higher concepts 
of the public interest. The tradition goes 
back a long way. In the early part of the 
ninth century Charlemagne recognized 
the "ancient custom of comment '' as 
something definite that had been created 
by the merchants themselves, and some- 
thing conferring advantages to which 
other classes had not, yet attained. 

Law Merchant Developed 

1 X the general insecurity and lawlessness 
' that, prevailed in the early pan of the 
Middle Ages the merchants — the business 
men of the day — organized for their own 
protection, and to govern their transac- 
tion^, developed principles which were iar 
in advance of The principles of the law of 
their times, and provided their own tri- 
bunals where these principles could be 
equitably and promptly applied. At a 
time when legal proceedings were notori- 
ously dilatory and technical and where 
obligations were enforceable only when 



embodied in formidable docu- 
ments of great an ificialn \ . 
business men evolved the law 
merchant and themselves so 

administered il thai an E112- 
h.-h judge of the eisihtM in It 
century referred to it as "a 
system of equity founded upon 
rules of equity and governed 
in all Its parts by plain justice 
and good faith." What higher 
tribute could lie paid any body 
of men with respect to their 
inter-trade relations? 

Business today is profiting 
by 1 he example sel 1 iy llic inn - 
chants of the Middle Aces, and 
transactions involving billions 
of dollars annually in our own 
country occur under condi- 
tions of self-government in 
business prompted by the dic- 
tates of "plain justice and good 
faith." Statutory fiat has 
never created a single great 
modern market, nor originated 
the facilities that have made 
such markets possible. 
The growth and development of busi- 
ness and the progress and well l«'ing of 
society as a whole demand unhampered 
opportunities for individual effort and 
initiative, which is rendered increasingly 
difficult in proportion to the increase in 
government regulation of business. On 
the other hand, methods and praol ices < li - 
signed to secure immediate gains, without 
reference to the effect on the general pub- 
lic or the ultimate effect on business it-e]|, 
sometimes renders restrictive and regula- 
tory legislation in the public interest im- 
perative. 

P.ii-ine>s chafes under such legislation. 
The remedy lies in its own legislation. It 
can, if it will, be governed anil regulaied 
by its own rules and principles of business 
eipiuhict enforced by the most effeethe 
of all sanctions — a wholesome public 
opinion — created and fostered by busi- 
ness i 1 self. 

At its annual meeting held four years 
ago, this Chamber, in adopting fifteen fun- 
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datnental principles of hu.-mcss conduct, 
OOtnaaitXa itself to self-regulation by 
business: in these words: 

Business should render restrictive legislo- 
tion unnecensaiy through so conduct iuk it- 
self as to deserve and inspire public confi- 
dence. 

I am convinced that (he great masses 
of successful business men who have 
adopted as their own this principle of 
business conduct have done so in the ut- 
most good faith with the fixed purpose 
not to stop at subscribing to it, but of 
living it ; realizing that it is fundamental 
to enduring prosperity in business. 

Confidence in Business 

ANOTHER principle of business con- 
duct, then adopted by this Chamber 
and subsequently by local chambers, 
trade associations, linns, and individuals 
throughout the nation, runs thus: 

The foundation of business is confidence, 
mIhi-Ii spring* from integrity, fair dealing, 
efficient service, and mutual benefit. 

And, going a step further, this 
I i r.i'ii'ii oi American Business 
said: 

The function of business is to 
provide for the material needs of 
mankind, and to increase the wealth 
of I Ik- world and the value and 
happiness of life. In order to per- 
forin its function it must offer a 
sufficient opportunity for gain to 
compensate individuals who as- 
sume its risks, but the motives 
which lend individuals to engage in 
business are not to be confused 
with the function of business itself. 
When business enterprise is suc- 
cessfully carried on with constant 
and efficient endeavor to reduce this 
rn.-t of production and distribution, 
to improve the quality of its prod- 
ucts, and to give fair treatment to 
customers, capital, management, 
and labor, it renders public service 
of the highest value. 

In adopting fhe-e principles 
American business professed its 
belief that "the Expressions of 
principles drawn from these fun- 
damental truths will furnish prac- 
tical guides for the conduct of 
I m -mi ." as a w hole and for each individ- 
ual enterprise." 

The-c .ire hiL'li profes-mii- of strong, 
I ir-.-ighted, eaine-t nu n. Thai they then 
expressed, and men a-iugly continue to 
express, the firm convictions of the great 
body of successful business men of this 
nation, there can be no doubt, lint when 
we are considering teamwork, it is profit- 
able to recall the fundamental rule- of the 
game, winch should govern the team irre- 
spective of the numerous elements m its 
i oinposii ion. 

Ilusiness does no' exist unto it- h alone. 
P.ii.-iness exists only by reason of what it 
does for others. It finds its opportunities 
to continue and to develop only in ad- 
vancing the welfare and the happinc-s of 
nil those from whom it buys; those to 
w horn ii sells, and those whom it employs. 
In the final analysis business deal.- with 
human welfare and human happme— It- 



function is to find ways of promoting 
human welfare ami of adding to the op- 
portunities for human happiness. With- 
out teamwork that function cannot lie 
-•n •■, --lully performed. 

In lis true significance teamwork among 
Im-mcss on n i imtcmptab s that e irh man 
so pursue the task be has set for himself 
i hat he will pnmrc-s by virtue of his own 
abilities, of his own skill, of his own dili- 
gence, rather than through placing im- 
pediments in the way of others. This 

principle ul business n.ndui t lia- been 

proclaimed by this Chamber in these 

words: 

T'li fan- competition, embracing all acts 
characterized by bad faith, deception, 
fraud, or oppn --ion, meluding coinmercial 
bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a pub- 
lic wrong Business will rely for its siic- 
c. -s on the i xcellence of its own NfViM 

While this i- a very simple formula, it 
is nevertheless not so simple I hat il will 
operate automatically. There must be 



has latelv licet) defined 



""BUSINESS repudiates those whose 
ruthless methods tend to discredit all 
business and reaffirms its allegiance 
to those sound principles of conduct 
which beget confidence, upon which 
to endure all business must rest. 

"We pledge ourselves to team play 
with every element of the community 
of which we are a part, to achieve an 
all-embracing prosperity, inclusive of 
all groups and all classes. 

"We dedicate anew our best efforts 
to the diligent pursuit of the greatest 
of all vocations — the business of right 
living — proclaiming to the world that 
he who would be great among us 
must become the servant of all." 



teamwork bv all to imiire il- observance. 

I'.n-iiii -- performs lis function by - ek- 
ing out new methods to reduce costs; by 
developing new products of ever-increas- 
ing utility in commodities and sen ins. 
and by evolving new methods to advance 
the common welfare. That it may gauge 
the future correctly, it require* more than 
the cooperation of the public — it must 
have the confidence of the public. Any 
disturbance of that confidence, any detri- 
ment sllfl'i red by tin | ml. la vvllii Ii « ill 

cause a moment's he-nation m the free 
bestowal of that confidence, withdraws 
from business the foundation upon which 
its future must rest. 

The times demand straight thinking 
and frank speaking. They demand that 
we consider the disturbing evidences of a 
business atavism — of a throwback to a 
day of unrestrained individualism; a day 
oi the public be damned." 



Business, w 
as "the oldest of the arts and the newest 
of the professions," must, in order to 
maintain its professional status and to 
reap the unquestioned advantages of 
group action, .scrupulously discharge its 
group responsibilities. 

Among these responsibilities i- to see to 
it that the profession ,,(' business i- purged 

..I th pu .o - whose act- stigmatize and 

bring business generally into disrepute. 
Such individuals, unmindful of their 
duties to the public, inevitably bring upon 
themselves and the entire institution of 
business the thunderbolts of public wrath 
in linns ol legislative and governmental 
regulation that hamper a lecititna'e free- 
dom of initiative. Ruthless and selfish 
initiative must be curbed in the public 
interest and in the interest of legitimate 
business. 

Shall tliq business community as a 
whole lose the ground that 11 hi- pains- 
takingly and de-ervedly gann d that a few 
— a very few in relation to the va-l ho-l 
engaged in American business — a 
few who hold themselves above 
tin- law, may crash through ami 
demolish the canons of sound 
business practices? Tho-e canons 
have been set up by organized 
business for its self-government 
not only for its own protection, 
but as an assurance to the public 
that business may be trusted to 
formulate and enforce its own 
rules of fair play. If organized 
business is content to sit supinely 
by and to permit the ruthless few 
to undermine the sound founda- 
tion on which it rests, then indeed 
1 ii 11 - bu.-inr-s 1 i.-lily deserve I hat 

swift manifestation of public in- 
dignation that will surely be vis- 
ited upon it. 

Much has been saul and written 
of late of the betrayal of public 
trusts by those in high places. All 
surh must be dealt with by the 
courts and by the voters to w hom 
they are accountable. I have nei- 
ther the time nor the disposition 
to deal with them here. The pres- 
ent concern ol bu-me-s 1- to cast 

the beam out of its own eye; to purge 
itself of those corrupters of public ser- 
\ .nits whose moral turpitude in making 
possible the betrayal of a public trust is 
even greater than that of those whom they 
would debauch . and to put the ban of out- 
lawry upon those who have a contempt 
for the public interest, those who have a 
contempt for the Government that affords 
protection to them and to their property, 
and those who have a contempt for our 
iiistu ut ions of justice. Organized busi- 
ness will have the courage and the sound 
judgment to east out these drillers of the 
institution of business both in its own in- 
terest and in the interest of the public, 
which in turn will be quick to brand the 
offenders with the contempt which they 
richly deserve. 

It is the function of Government to deal 
with crime. But there is a twilight zone 
(('diif/niW on jmtje 681 
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The Nations Need Each Other 

By Dr. ALBERTO PIRELLI 

Milan, Italy, President, International Chamber of Commerce 



THERE arc people 
who maintain that if 
what orthodox theory 
declared impossible is 
in'\ enheli 1 -;.- - found in praci w.\\ 
operation for several years, it 
means that new forces are at 
work which alter the old 
course of international eco- 
nomic exchange. For instance, 
American tourists' expenses 
abroad have increased to per- 
haps .$700,«)0,()0() annually: 
more especially, it is argued, 
international j)aymcnts for a 
number of years have been 
established in balance and can 
l>c ~o maintained by the con- 
stantly increasing outflow of 
money in loans or investments 
abroad, despite the decrease in 
immigrant remittances, and 
the fact that a considerable 
part of the loans made repre- 
sent refunding operations and 
purchases by foreign groups 
investing is this country. 
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Opposing Policies 

UT on the other band there 
ace people who contend 
that the United States raiuiut 
expert to go on receiving yearly 
an increasing amount of in- 
[jjest and sinking fund pay- 
n ,]j. r - on their loans and in- 
vio| i"' nl " i abroad, as well as 
iysing payments on war 
n;ime miiii ies and at the same 
jjgjri continue their present 

policy and the dev elopment of iheir 
xports by an even more energetic trade 
promotion activity. It appears to ihe-r 
Critics that by a good deal of cirrus train- 
Ing one can learn to ride two horses at a 
time, but this feat is impossible if the 
horses are traveling in opposite direc- 
tions. 

The problem is difficult indeed. The 
declaration that, new economic forces arc 
in action and that the United States can 



"AFTER THE WAR, Europe needed 
American help; she is still in need of 
American cooperation. American capi- 
tal is still welcome for the development 
of resources and industries, and we shall 
always need your raw materials and many 
of your manufactured products" 



tainly a cogent argument. Yet tho ques- 
tion arises— if the United .Slates con- 
tinues lending money abroad at the 
present rate of a billion arid a half dull n - 
annually, and if in addition to this 
amount thev rc-invrst abroad the interest 
accruing on previous loans and invest- 
ments, their total credit from the rest of 
the world may reach in a comparatively 
few years so large an amount that some 
assert the liquidation of the balance may 
be on a scale entirely out of proportion 



to the volume of world trade 
I mean by lliis, what will 
.happen if the interest accruing 
yearly on loans and invest- 
ments, plus the annuities on 
war debts, reaches the incred- 
ible sum of three or four 
billion dollars? Can that be 
taken care of without altera- 
tion in the situation of the visi- 
ble trade balance? I have an 
open mind and am not unduly 
pessimis- ic regarding this situ- 
ation, but by raising the ques- 
tion I wish to bring to your 
it tent ion possible contingencies 
which have already aroused 
very great discussion. 

Factors of Wealth 

A NUMBER of compensat- 
ing influences appear, such 
a- the rising standards of living 
iu this country, and in fact 
throughout the world, which 
during the next decade may be 
well accelerated much more 
rapidly than it is now possible 
to foresee. Sometimes, also, 
new scientific discoveries rev- 
olutionize the course of eco- 
nomic development. Nor 
should the influence incident 
to the development of new ter- 
ritories be disregarded. The 
truth is that at this time we are 
unable to judge or foresee wit o 
is the capacity of the world's 
consumption and at what time 
and in what degree l his ques- 
tion will arise. However, it will rert 'inl 
lie delayed and diminished in its impor- 
tance in proportion to the extent to which 
i he whole world cooperates to increase the 
standards of living and to facilitate com- 
mercial intercourse. 

What do the critics in this country say 
of Europe? If my understanding is cor- 
rect, they are apt to say that, morally. 
Europe is decaying; that, politically, 
jealousies and hatreds have divided the 
Old Continent ami bar the way to di 
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armament ; that en mically Europe is 

split up into an absurd number of small 
state- i Pl.t XX J mill? mure of Mute Iron- 
tiors than l>efore the war — higher tariffs 
than ever); tliat, industrially, Europe 
ha*- been incapaMe of adopting these 
methods which have attained such won- 
derful success in Amenea and have rccon- 
i iled a reduction of prices with an in- 
crease in wages. 

You Have Heard Criticisms 

WHAT do the critic? of the United 
State.' say in Europe atid elsewhere" 
You yourselves have heard these criti- 
cisms. Indeed, it requires a much finer 
nature to rejoice in a friend's success than 
tu sympathize with his misfortunes. They 
complain that there is something unde- 
served in the way in which the states have 
crown rich and powerful; they emphasize 
the accessible and enormous natural re- 
sources; the limitation of immigration; 
the vast profits made as the result of that 
very' war which in Europe left both vic- 
tors and vanquished poorer than before. 
•Some criticize your high tariffs, some 
your policy in respect to interallied debts, 
tit hers suspeet you of aiming at hegem- 
ony over the world; still others refer in 
terms of reproach to vour ideal of "the 
big.- 

What do the critics on both sides for- 
get" They forget, as regards your coun- 
try, that if your natural resources help 
your economic development, you 
have shown a practical energy 
and genius, unexampled in the in- 
dustrial era in making available 
'lie products of those resources to 
the whole population of your re- 
public. 

They Do Not Know 

HP1IKY do not recognize in this 
* achievement a business man's 
contribution to world economic 
development, the general applica- 
t ion of which may well bring about 
a marked acceleration of the rise 
of living standards for all peoples. 
Nor do they fully appreciate your 
willingness to cooperate in every 
w ay possible 10 lay ltefore the pro- 
ducers of other nations the expe- 
rience and knowledgcgainedinthe 
rationalization of industry and 
tratle in t he UnitcdStatcs, through 
just such organizations as the 
International Charnl>er of Com- 
merce, They forget , also, that with 
these practical qualities which 
have led you to such I degree of 
pru.-periiy, you have combined 
certain moral gifts which have 
moved you so often to ideal con- 
ceptions of the relations between 
peoples, indeed to the most strik- 
ing examples of altruism. 

Shall 1 recall how you rushed to 
the relief of Europe just after the 
war, an effort which is identified 
with the name of one of your 
greatest citizens, Herbert Hoover? 
Shall I recollect the part played 
by Americans in important inter- 
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national offices, carrying with them al- 
most arbitrary powers? My thought 
goes here lirsi of all to your Vii-t'-Prcsi- 
ilcnt, General Itawes, but allow me to 
mention also the names of Owen D. 
Young, Parker Gilbert, Jeremiah Smith; 
and there arc others, to whom I should 
also like to refer. 

Let me mention the generous interna- 
tional undertakings of the Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and other beneficent founda- 
tions, and let me add with what admira- 
tion every time 1 come to the States. 1 
notice the wonderful development of your 
schools and universities, of your libraries, 
of your scientific laboratories, of your 
In nevolent institutions and of the r> -nils 
Which they achieve. 



The Situation Abroad 



Well, 



AN 1 > what about old Europe? 
> she is not at nil the villain of the 
piece that some people like to describe. 
In judging the situation over there, you 
must liear in mind the terrible suffering 
and ruin caused by the war, the political 
and social difficulties which are charac- 
teristic of all after-war periods; the pain- 
ful dislocation of the economic and social 
fabric of so many countries; the li-v.il 
burden under which the productive 
activity of many European countries is 
lalxiuring. 

Perhaps more than anything else yon 
must bear in mind that it is impossible to 




Court of ihc National Chamber Building 

"ONE CAN LEARN to ride two 
horses at one time, but this feat is 
impossible if the horses are travel- 
ing in different directions. The 
United States cannot expect larger 
debt payments and yet continue its 
tariff policy, with exports growing." 



judge of European conditions on an Amer- 

II an standard. 

The politiral and economic union of 
your 4S states was indeed a remarkable 
achievement. But imagine how much 
greater are the difficulties in connection 
with countries like those of Europe, with 
their inequalities dating back centuries, 
sometimes thousands of years, — inequali- 
iie.- in language, in history, in traditions. 

III habits, 111 mentalities. And some of 
ihose traditions, a part of that mentality, 
make such a precious inheritance, that 
we believe their maintenance is even 
worth the sacrifice of certain economic 
advantages. 

Too brilliant a light in our streets may 
prevent u< from seeing the stars. What 
then ran be done" I am no prophet and 
no preacher, but I do think that a better 
understanding and more intimate collab- 
oration between those on the two sides of 
the Atlantic would not only do away with 
a lot of avoidable friction, but also bring 
about vcrj great advantages both to 
Europe and to America. 

A iter the war, Eurojie needed Ameri- 
can help; she is still in need of American 
cooperation. The United Slates still 
remains an important outlet for Euro- 
pean goods, and I hope that will always 
be so. American capital is still welcome 
in many countries for the development 
of their resources and industries, and we 
shall always need your raw materials 
and many of your manufactured 
products. 

Moreover, Europe still desires 
your sympathy and moral supjiort 
in such work of reconstruction a~ 
still has to be achieved, and Eu 
rope wants your lead and yor 
inspiration in many initiativ 
ti nding toward the ideal progre 
of the world. 

Your Interest in Us 

AND you on your part know 
1 very well that every day yo 
are further extending your nu 
ma'e relations with Europe, h 
do all here present know that E 
1 1 1} >■ not only buys America 
goods but to an extent that 
is still your greatest customer 
Nearly half of your exports a r 
sent to Europe. The prospcrit 
and the development of Eur- 
tliu- become of paramount _ 
est to the United State-' t 
whole, right down to the \v; 
ol your factories, as well a^^ 
farmer who grows eo. tv 
wheat, or cattle. The Stat; : 
placed in Europe about 30 , 
cent of all their foreign fovea 
incuts. 

This ratio seems to be incre. 
ing, for you are placing m 
money each year in the Old 
tinent, and, therefore, irrespecti 
of the question of inter-alli 
debts, the States arc also from t 
financial point of view beconu 

definitely interested in Europe 
prosperity. 
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William Buttenvorth 

Mr. nutterworth succeeds Lewis E. Pierson as presi- 
dent of the National Chamber. He is president of Deere 
& Company, Moline, Illinois, manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements 



Joseph H. Defrtes 

Mr. Defrees becomes Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Chamber, succeeding Judge 
Edwin B. Parker. He is a member of the law firm of 
Defrees, Uuckingham and Eaton, Chicago 



Guide-posts of Business 

The Resolutions adopted by the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



HE Chamber of Commerce of 
t he United States declares its 
confidence in the general integ- 
rity :md sound ideals of modern 
■ I i -i i less. These are brought into high 
relief by recent disclosures of individual 
violation of established business practices. 

American business is jealous of its good 
name, insists upon protecting its profes- 
sional status by the maintenance of the 
highest standards, and intends scrupu- 
lously to discharge its collective responsi- 
bilities, 



Responsibili- 
ties of 
Business 



I 



Cfiikk amo\'<; suefa re- 
sponsibilities is that of 
purging 1 iii.-incss of all 
those who indulge in 
^ — commercial and polit- 
ical corruption and, through resort to un- 
clean or unworthy practices, bring busi- 
ness into disrepute and shock the sensi- 



bilities of all derent citizens. The Ch. ini- 
bei declares that the moral turpitude of 
corrupters of public servants is even 
greater than that of those whom they 
debauch. 

The Chamber emphasizes its principle 
nf business conduct which provides that 
"corporate forms do not absolve from or 
alter the moral obligations of individ- 
uals." 

It maintains that stockholders of cor- 
porations owe it to themselves, to the 
Government, and to the profession of 
business publicly to repudiate those who 
misrepresent them. Such stockholders 
cannot accept the profits flowing from 
corruption and escape the moral stigma 
which inheres in such profits. 

Neither can they permit those who act 
for them to profit personally through cor- 
rupt corporate transactions, or shield 
others who do. 



The Chamber reaffirms its allegiance 
to the principles of business oonducl 
adopted al its annual meeting in r.t_'4; 
and particularly does it reaffirm the prin- 
ciple that "business should render re- 
strictive legislation unnecessary through 
so cnnditcung itself as to dc.-ene and in- 
spire public confidence." 



Government 
and Business 



The very essence of 
civilization is that there 
be placed upon the in- 
dividual only that de- 
gree of restraint which shall prevent his 
encroachment upon the rights of others, 
thus releasing to the utmost individual 
initiative in every proper direction 

Our form of government most effec- 
tively expresses and maintains this prin- 
ciple. Within our basic law exists ample 
provision tor such change- in.,v I'm -in 
time to time be necessary to safeguard 



BO 

our people it i.-, therefore, i --i nn.il that 
our gov -eminent shuulil senipnlou.-lv re- 
: r.iin in>ni entering any ol Mit fields of 
transportation, communication, industry, 
;md commerce, or any phase of business, 
when it can be successfully undertaken 
and conducted in the public interest by 
private enterprise. Any tendency of gov- 
ernment to enter such fields should he 
carefully weighed in the light "i it.- pos- 
sible effect upon the very genius of our 
institutions. 
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Tin \m m ni i - 11 li- of 
Federal ,|„. Vitional dumber 
Taxation i l||S through referen- 

dum vote, repe.itcdlv 

gone on record for a proper equalization 
of the federal tax schedules. Despite con- 
tinued large surpluses certain taxes levied 
for war purpose* are siill an unnecessary 
burden on the American public. We be- 
lieve that the condition of the finances 
of the country to be expected "ill war- 
rant the reduction of the corporation in- 
rome lax to not more than 10 per cent, 
the elimination of the war excise taxes on 
particular businesses, anil the repeal of 
i he r-talc tax. These declarations have 
been convincingly supported in the report 
■ Inch was before the membership in lb f- 
' rcinliim 50. 



government of a iree people. Each of 
ilc three department- — lie- legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive — has its 
separate functions. These departments 
were conceived, e.-labhshed and put into 
operation as essential parts of an effec- 
tive machine. They must work together, 
but cannot antl must not conflict with 
each other if our Government is to en- 
dure and our people are to prosper. Any 
effort by the legislative branch to usurp 
or limit the functions of the judiciary 
must result in disaster. 

The Chamber deplores any anil all ef- 
fort.- to obtain the adoption of legislation 
which tends to minimize the power or 
diminish the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, or to substitute the legislative 
will for the discretion ot ihe judge in the 
discharge o!" a judicial duty. 



F e d eral 
Courts 



Tm: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States pledges itself to 
^ — — the maintenance of 
those immutable principles of govern- 
ment upon which our nation is founded. 
Experience ha.- demonstrated that ours 
is the. bosl scheme vet devised for the 



A -. r Mil ii it declaration 
Improvement u affirmed 1 rathe effect 
of Federal Tax lh ., p^p^. 

Laws and policy require! that 
Their Admin- h .,i, T .d reveOuee and 
istration expenditures should 

.substantially balance. 

If the amounts now provided by statute 
are not retiring the national debt with 
sufficient rapidity, then Congress should 
designate additional definite funds nu 
that purpose which can lie properly 
budgeted, and adventitious and uncertain 
amounts, such as year-end surpluses, 
should tint be relied upon tor the reduc- 
tion of funded obligations. When large 
year-end surpluses result, they should be 
returned to taxpayers in proportion to 
the (axes they have paid. 
The work of the .Joint Congressional 
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Wlfit WOHlC 



Philadelphia Wins Fire Waste Award 

The Award of the Grand Prize in thelnier-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test in which Philadelphia w . is judged the winner. George W. Kllioit 
is here shown holding the award given the Philadelphia Chambcrof 
Commerce. To the left is Senator Arthur Vandcnherg of Michigan, 
who made the presentation address at the opening session of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Chamber 
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Tax Committee during the last year is 
noted with satisfaction, and a previous 
declaration that Congress provide ade- 
quate facilities for the Commit lee to com- 
plete its proposed objectives is affirmed 
The administration of the income ta\ 
continues to impose unwarranted hard- 
ship- on taxpayers. While fully cognizant 
of the difficulties involved in administra- 
tion during the war and the period im- 
mediately following, after a decade lor 
organization, recruiting of personnel and 
accumulating experience and precedents, 
the public has a right to expect and de- 
mand a plane ol efficiency which ha- not 
yet been reached. 

lteiiiov.il of del iv and congestion in one 
pari of I lie eulleelmg system has resulted 

only in transferring such delay nnd con- 
gestion tu some other point without ma- 
terially accelerating the final closing of 
eases. Expedients heretofore adopted 
have nut accomplished the dc-ircd relief. 
A thorough survey of the administration 
of the Federal Income Tax should be 
made by the best talent that can be pro- 
cured lor the purpo.-e of determining the 
causes ,,f delay and congestion and iie-ih- 
ods whereby improvements can be made. 

The administrative provision- relative 
to internal revenue taxation should be 
segregated and codified, and retroactive 
provisions operating to the disadvantage 
Of the taxpayers should be avoided, and 
those existing eliminated. Provisions, 
either statutory or administrative rul- 
ings, which are harsh in their nature and 
not in conformity with accepted stand- 
ards of equity and fairness should lie 
avoided and those in operation repealed. 
Income tax returns made in good faith 
anil in accordance with regulations exist- 
ing at the time such returns were made 
should not later be disturbed 



State and Local 
Taxation and 
Expenditures 



More than five hun- 
dred organisations of 
business men have di- 
rected their energie- to 
the solution of prob- 
lems relating to state 
and local taxation. Many of them have 
registered demonstrable results. The 
sneers.- of these activities already under 
way illustrates the desirability of othe 
similar organizations doing such work. 
The large and rapidly increasing volum 
of -Hch stale and local taxes evtdenc 
the immediate necessity of organizatio 
effort . Those groups already at wor 
should continue their efforts, and tho" 
noi vet active are urged to examin 
closely the taxes nnd expenditures o 
their slates and localities. 

From the time of its organization, th 
National Chamber has been a staunch 
adherent of adequate budget procedure 
' for all units of Government in planning 
and making their expenditures. Inst. illa- 
tion of sound budgets in those spending 
units which do not now have them and 
modernization of budgetary procedure at 
ready existing, with a view to makiti 
I hem reve*] B true and complete pictu 
of fiscal operations, are immediately 
(Continued on piujr 74) 



Business and the Law 



By SILAS H. STR AWN 

( hairman of the Bonn/, Montgomery Waril ami Co., Chicago, l//i<r/u< 
ami President, American liar Association 



Till', greatest peril to this coun- 
try today is the indifference anil 
apathy of cur business men to- 
ward the problems of govern- 
ment, local and national. The principles 
enunciated by our Constitution, upon 
which this Nation was founded, arc im- 
mutable. The danger is that the main- 
tenance of these principles, the ideal* of 
the founders of our Republic go by de- 
fault — neglected by the best brains and 
energies of our citizens who are too deep- 
ly engrossed in production and accumu- 
lation. Too many of our ablest men let 
" George" do it. They are so occupied by 
their own affairs, they give little or no 
attention to the more vital business of the 
Government. 

I submit that business men, not only 
in their own selfish interest, but in the 
discharge of their duty and responsibility 
as citizens must give more attention to 
what is going on in Congress and in the 
legislatures if they would continue to 
prosper under those principles of govern- 
ment laid down by our fathers and which 
experience has demonstrated arc the be-t 
scheme yet devised for the government 
of a free people. 

Well within the recollection of many of 
us, the lawyer was not expected to be 
able to give advice on business questions. 
He was assumed to know little about 
trade. His activities were confined to ad- 
vising his clients respecting their legal 
rights. Litigation was his specialty. He 
was a destructive rather than a construc- 
tive agent. 

With the development of manifold in- 
ventions, the multiplication of means of 
ciiiiiiuunicalion, and the ever-increasing 
complexity of our social life, there have 
come into force in the last half century 
thousands of new laws and regulations 
respecting transportation, trusts, public 
Utilities, corporations, workmen's com- 
pensation, motor vehicles, aircraft, new 
forms of insurance, investments, trusts, 
revenue, health, food and a vast number 
of other subjects which time will not per- 
mit me to enumerate. 

Lawyers Know Business, Too 

r pHE lawyer of today must know more 
1 about the general principles pertain- 
ing to his client's business than does the 
client himself. He must know more law, 
more business, more politics and more 
about what is going on in the world than 
the lawyer ever knew before. 

Thus the business man has come to 
rely upon the lawyer not only for advice 




as to his legal rights, but for direetHHl 
respecting the general principles concern- 
ing hi.- business. Xo lawyer can hope to 
succeed in the practice of his profession 
in these times unless he knows the lan- 
guage of business. 

Commencing with the amalgamation 
of the constituent companies into the 
United States Steel Corporation, in 1S0S, 
the last thirty years may lie known as 
the age of the "big unit." Competition 
and economy have made necessary the 
creal ion of big units in almost every in- 
'hi.-irv and business. I predict that the 
age of the big mill has only ju-l begun 
and that in the future the problem of our 
Congress ami our legislatures -houhl be, 
and let us hope it may be, not how com- 
binations of capital and labor may be 
disintegrated and destroyed, but how 
they should be regulated and cuniro!led, 
best to serve the people. 

Both the creation of legal structures 
by which these vast enterprises function 
and the preservation of private rights in 
their relation to governments — munici- 
pal, state and federal, domestic and for- 
eign — is that of the lawyer. 

All of these enterprises must be 
financed. Bankers require 'lie opinion of 
lawyers as to the titles to the property 
and as to the legality of the corporate 
entities. The lawyer must prepare the 
securities which shall be sound and mar- 
ketable. 

A few lawyers still wind red tape, but 
this type of lawyer is rapidly disappear- 
ing, for the obvious reason that that kind 
of exercise is not remunerative or interest- 
ing. Certainly it is not constructive. 

Business men have no time to listen to 
dissertations upon the theory of the taw. 



What they want is prompt and accurate 
advice as to their legal rights. Thev do 
not want to know why they cannot do 
things; they want to know how they can 
obey the law and carry on their business. 

That business men have come to real- 
ize that the lawyer's mind is trained to 
think accurately; that he has the capac- 
ity to reason dispassionately, to see 
tiling.- objectively rather than subjective- 
ly; that lawyers have the ability to dis- 
in:gin-li between right and wrung and 
the facility to express their thoughts is 
evidenced by I he fact that business men 
have -elected lawyers as the chief execu- 
tives of great industries. 

The practice of the law necessarily in- 
volves a combination of the ideal with the 
intellectual and the practical. The law- 
yer must be intellectual, that his knowl- 
edge may be constantly increased and hi- 
view broadened. Yet, however idealistic 
or erudite he may become, he cannot well 
serve his client and will accomplish little 
if he is not able quickly to apply his fund 
of information to the practical solution 
of problems. 

Bar Not Losing Influence 

[DENY the assertion of some carping 
critics who say that the Bar is losing it.- 
mfhience or that the changing conditions 
which have made necessary the familiar- 
ity of the lawyer with the problems of 
business have caused him to be any less 
u careful student of the law or a poorer 
citizen. 

The business man is much more vitally 
interested in the law than is I he lawyer, 
for the obvious reason that all business, 
must be conducted in obedience to the 
law of the land, while the lawyer's atten- 
tion is directed more particularly to I In - 
practice of the law as it is. This does noi 
mean that both the lawyer and the busi- 
ness man, as citizens, are not equally in- 
teresTed in the adoption and in the en- 
forcement of wise and helpful laws. 

No business man can be expected to 
know all that is going on in the I 'oiigre- 
or in the legislatures, but he should know 
aboul such legislation as is directed to- 
ward the destruction not only of his busi- 
ness but also the very stability of our 
< invcrmneiit 

The American Bar Association is a vol- 
untary organization, consisting of more 
than 2S,000 members, and created for the 
purpose of advancing the science of juris- 
prudence and promoting tin- adnuni.-n i- 
tion of justice and uniformity of legiala- 
tion anil judicial decision thronghoul the 
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nation 'Mu.- organization would l. ul m 
n.- purpose if it ilxi nut il<> everything 
i hut n could consistently do, not only to 
promote legislation helpful to husmc-s, 
lull to preienl the passage of laws which 
are intended to harass, nag and annoy 
business, and which tend to destroy or 
limit the power and dignity of our courts 
and to subvert the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Favors Industrial Arbitration 

THROUGH its Committee on Com- 
merce, the Association has been en- 
deavoring to frame some plan looking to 
the enactment of federal legislation re- 
specting the arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes. 1 1 is encouraged to Micve that 
w ithin a short time it. will be able to sub- 
mit a draft of n bill to that end. In its 
effort it has had the friendly and helpful 
cooperation of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Association, on the initiative of its 
Committee on Jurisprudence and Law- 
Reform, has been doing what it could to 
bring aliout the passage of n law by Con- 
gress providing for the registration of 
judgments, decree:- and order.- rendered 
l.v any court of record of any Mate or of 
the United Slate- iii any other such court 
of record. Tins legislation applies only to 
personal judgments rendered against par- 
lies personally lirmiL'lit before the juris- 
diction of the court. 

Its manifest purpose is to obviate 
multiplying litigation by requiring par- 
ties to sue on judgments when they are 
sought to be enforced in other states. 

For » 
the A>>' "-i.it ioii has 
been endeavoring to 
obtain the passage of 
a federal law respect- 
ing declaratory judg- 
ments. That is, the 
court may render I 
declaratory judgment 
in all cases of an ac- 
tual controversy as to 
the legal rights of the 
parties before the ac- 
lual breach has oc- 
curred, which would 
give the cause of ac- 
tion, thus enahl nig 
parties to knuw in ad- 
vance of the breach something about 
what their legal rights in the case may be. 

In the interest of the orderly and ex- 

pedlt lolls disposition ul case-, the Asso- 
ciation always has vigorously opposed all 
legislation intended to prevent federal 
courts from instructing juries orally or 
from expressing an opinion as to the cred- 
ibility of witnesses or testimony in fed- 
eral courts. 

Notwithstanding our cuuits. a bill re- 
cently passed the Senate known as the 
( 'araway Hill, S. IM-l, which compels a 
del d judge to submit his charge in w rit- 
ing at the conclusion of a trial and pre- 
vents him from expressing an opinion 
formed as to the credibility of witnesses 
and the weight of testimony. 

It is the policy of the Association to 



tfT^HE lawyer of today 
JL must know more 
about the general princi- 
ples pertaining to his 
client's business than does 
the client himself. He 
must know more law, 
more business, more pol- 
itics and more about what 
is going on than the law- 
yer ever knew before.)) 



encourage the cooperation of the courts 
with juries, so that juries may have the 
lienelit of the knowledge of the judge 
about the law as well as his experience in 
other cases. 

This lull, m the judgment of the Asso- 
ciation, i- revolutionary and tends to 
ile-tmv the dignity and effectiveness of 
judicial procedure in I he h-deral conns. 

\ not her bill which has aroused very 
much discii-sion and antagonism from 
inaiiv sources is that known as the Ship- 
stead Hill, S. l lv-', which provides that 
equity courts shall have jurisdiction to 
protect property o/</;/ when there is no 
ii-nieily at law and for the purpose of 
determining such jurisdiction nothing 
skill be held to Ik- property unless it is 
tangible and transferable. 

The pa-sage of this bill is urged by the 
labor unions. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has no quarrel with labor. It 
represents neither capital nor labor. Its 
dominant purpose is to promote the 
orderly administration of justice and 
preserve the power and dignity of the 
courts, because it realize-, as must every 
good citizen, that the courts are the last 
and impregnable bulwark between order 
and chaos. 

Doubtless in some eases injunctions 
against lulwir unions have been too broad. 
No good citizen should deny the right of 
a laboring man to discuss his grievances 
with his fellows, or to join a union to pro- 
tect hie rights. 

No injunction order should ever go be- 
yond the reasonable protection of life and 
property, but the extent to whu h a court 
of equity shall extend 
its protecting arm 
must always be de- 
termined by the 
courts and that dis- 
cretion cannot, under 
our Constitution, be 
taken away from the 
judiciary and vested 
in the legislature. 

Concerning this 
cla-s of legislation, 
' lie late Justice Brew- 
er of the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States said: 

'"To take away the 
equitable power of 
ie -i i. lining wrong is a step backward 
through barbarism rather than a step 
forward toward a higher civilization. 
Courts make mistakes in granting injunc- 
tions. So they do in other orders and de- 
crees. Shall the judicial power be taken 
away because of their occasional mis- 
takes'' The argument w ould lead to the 
total abolition of the judicial function." 

It is not consistent with the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
permit resort to violence in laUir dis- 
putes. It advises strict observance of the 
law. Therefore, I submit, if labor unions 
obey the law there is no need for injunc- 
t ions. 

If, however, irresponsible mobs threat- 
en tu destroy life and property and to do 
irreparable injury, it is the duty of courts 



tU equity to extend ■ protecting arm. 

The Ships! ead Bill undertakes to direct, 
a judicial decision with respect to what 
constitutes projierty under the Constitu- 
tion and that is plainly a judicial function. 
It denies to the judicial power the right 
to preserve intact the subject-matter of 
litigation before it and upon which it is 
to exercise its authority, and it deprives 
the citizen of an effective remedy for the 
protection of intangible right.-. 

A lull much more far-reaching and 
revolutionary than the Shipstead Bill in 
it- scopi i- thai known as the Norn- Bill, 
S. 3151. 

This bill is intended to destroy all juris- 
diction of the federal courts, predicated 
upon diversity of citizenship. Obviously, 
if tin- bill became a law, then no complaint 
could be made of the Shipstead Bill, be- 
cause no one could gel into court to obtain 
an injunction. 

Bill Would Hurt Business 

DISREGARDING the Constitutional 
object ions to the adoption of such 
legislation as S. .SI51, the vice of the bill 
as it affects the business interests of the 
country is patent. 

The purpose in vesting federal courts 
with jurisdiction on the grounds of diver- 
sity of citizenship was to encourage the 
investment of capital in foreign states on 
the assurance that if any serious contro- 
versy arose rest >cc ting ihat investment, 
the investor could have recourse to the 
federal courts, w ith the assurance that he 
would not thereby be subject to local 
prejudice. 

With this protection hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollar- of lor- ign capital have been 
invested in all of the stales of the United 
States. 

To a lawyer, or to any citizen who has 
given the subject any thoughtful con- 
sideration, it would seem almost incom- 
prehensible that the Congress should 
attempt to destroy confidence in these 
investments and to limit, if not indeed to 
paralyze, the efforts of business men 
especially in our great western states, m 
obtaining capital with which to carry o 
their business and finance their utiliti 
and industries. 

Bar Vigilant for Clients 

TIME will not permit me to dwell a 
greater length upon the work of th 
\inencan Bar Association. We havi .'" 
committees and 10 sections drawn fro 
among the leading lawyers of the com 
try, all engaged in trying to carry out th 
purposes of our charter in promoting th 
administration of justice. 

Thus you see, lawyers are eternally 
vigilant in protecting the business inter- 
ests of their clients. 

If business is to prosper in the future 
as it has in the past, if we are to maintain 
the stability of our Government in this 
land of liberty and opportunity, then 1 
submit the business men of this count 
must take a greater interest not only 
the making of our laws, but in the seh 
tion of those officials who are to administ 
and enforce them. 



Making the Farmer Prosper 



By ROY JOHNSON 

"Master Farmer," Casseltnn, iVor/A DakoLt 



THE UNITED STATES, so far 
as agriculture is concerned, ia 
confronted with a momentous 
issue — whether an independ- 
ent agriculture, enjoying the advantages 
and .1 standard of living comparable with 
that of town and city dwellers, can be 
maintained. It was this kind of agricul- 
ture winch in the past enabled the United 
States to reach such a high place among 
the nations of the world, and it is this kind 
of agriculture that must be continued if 
the country is to maintain its present po>i- 
tion. 

It. is the solving of this problem that is 
challenging the ability of the statesmen, 
economic, business, and agricultural lead- 
ers of the country. 

In the last five years no subject has 
been more widely anil thoroughly di— 
cussed than the agricultural situation, 
nor has any subject been so carefulh 
analyzed. 

The report of the Business Men's Com- 
mission, which was appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Untied 
Stale- in conjunction with the National 
Industrial Conference Board, and that of 
the committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, are two of 
the most valuable contributions on the 
subject, and it is remarkable that two 
committees so different in their view- 
points and occupations should agree ~<> 
closely, both as to the problems of agricul- 
ture, and the method of solving them. 

Many Problems in Farming 

BOTH committees found that agricul- 
ture's present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion in comparison with that of the other 
industries of the country is due not to one 
problem of surpluses alone, but to a num- 
ber of problems: 

I Production of surpluses. 

2. Inequality in tariff schedules, 

?> fturdensonie and unequal railroad 
freight rates. 

4. Lack of a national laud policy in the 
interest of agriculture. 

.5. Unfair burden of taxation borne l>y 
agriculture, 

6. Undeveloped agricultural credit ma- 
chinery. 

7 High cost of production through lack 
of individual adjustment on the part of 
fanners. 

8. Undeveloped cooperative movements 
on the pact of farmers. 

9. Restricted immigration. 

10. Insufficient research work on the part 
of the National Government and states. 

As a fanner, I am deeply impressed 
with the fairness and thoroughness of the 
report, by the Business Men's Commis- 




sion ami with its accurate analysis of the 
situation. I am not going into a discus- 
sion of ihe technical problems involved 
as represented by surpluses, tariff policies, 
freight rates or taxation. However, I can 
not refrain from asking, so far a? -iirplo-es 
are eoncerned, why the country expects 
to be unanimous on a perfect method for 
their handling before I tying an\ l lung No 
other legislation such as the Federal Re- 
serve Act was perfect at its passage, but 
hais required many amendments. 

1 do want to discuss the problem of 
self help or individual adjustment by 
farmers to existing conditions in order t.. 
show what many fanners are accomplish- 
ing in spite of the handicaps affecting 

agriculture, because yon undoubtedly 

wonder how a farmer exists at all, and 
whether there is any hope For bis future, 
in view of the many problems involved. 

In the last three years the Association 
of Standard Kami Papers has carried on 
a Master Farmer project in several parts 
of the count ry, 

Thi.- consist > in tin- rating, by a compe- 
tent committee, of a group of men, who 
have been nominated by iheir neighbors, 
on a score card ha -is as to dear ability 
and success as farmers. 

I am acquainted with the aceoinplisli- 
ments of Ihe group selected in the North- 
western territory, and I want to give a 
few facts concerning them collectively to 
show how a large number of farmers, of 
whom they are a small representation, are 
progressing in spite of the problem- h m- 
dicapping agriculture. 

The Northwestern group -circled fur 
the year 1027 was composed of sixteen 
men from the states nf Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 
All but four of these men were born on 



farms. The average size of the farms 
owned by them was :iss acres, which was 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent larger 
than the average sized farm in their re- 
spective states. The acreage which they 
planted to soil building and weed combat- 
ing crops varied from two to five times 
larger than that of the average farmer of 
the respective states. The average 
amount of their investment was $47,000, 
on which they earned not less than a 5 per 
cent dividend during the last five-yt ir 
period. This group averaged 52 years in 
age. and had farmed for an average period 
of 25 years. They were all married and 
had an average sized family of five chil- 
dren. 

The standard of living which they en- 
joyed is shown by the following facts: 
Foui teen o! I he -ixtceu had water systems 
in their homer- ; thirteen had electric 
lights, the others having gas lights; thir- 
teen had bath rooms; fourteen had power 
washing machines; and all had musical 
instruments, lihraries, and current period- 
icals and dailies. None of their children 
had stopped school before finishing high 
school, and at least one in every family of 
proper age has attended or is attending 
college. 

Typical Successful Farmer 

V/OU are undoubtedly wondering how 
^ the members of i his group Were able 
to accomplish these results. My own ex- 
perience is representative of the group. 
The first problem in this individual adjust- 
ment was the careful organization of the 
farm, dividing the capital fairly among 
land, buildings, livestock and equipment 
I am farming 020 acres of land. 640 acres 
owned, and 280 acres leased. The total 
investment of $80,025 is divided as fol- 
lows: land, $41,600; buildings, $10,325; 
hvesmek, $1:5,1)1)0; equipment , .+'11,I»M); 
grams, feed and seed, $5,000. 

Tins division of capital was not accom- 
plished immediately, but was spread oiu 
over a ten-year period, emphasizing the 
fact that farm adjustment is a slow- 
process. 

The second step, and correlated with 
the first one, was the proper choice of 
eiiierpriscs and ihe plotting of the farm 
so that these enterprises could be con- 
tinued on a uniform scale year after year, 
the fertility maintained, weeds Combated, 
feed provided for ihe livestock, and ca.-h 
returns furnished in grain, legume, and 
cultivative crops. One-fourth of the farm 
acreage is the cultivative crops each year, 
consisting of corn and potatoes; one 
fourth of the farm is in legume crops e nd 
year, consisting of alfalfa and sweet 
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• lover, one-fourth of the laiitl is in feed 
■ rope consisting of oats and bnrley, and 
the fin.il fourth of the acreage is in cash 
grain crops, consisting of wheat ami flax. 
Tht livestock enterprises on the farm are 
beef cattle ami h"i!- ami ' a-h returns arc 
got from each livestock eni crprise yearly. 

The third step in this individual adjust- 
ment to conditions was the obtaining of 
the iiest adapted varieties of grains and 
plants and a good quality of livestock, and 
the following nf the roost approved farm 
practices in their handling. The fourth 
step, and one of the most important, is 
the maintaining of the program mapjK-d 
out irrespective of market conditions. 

To show how such organization nnd 
diversification has bilpcd to stabilize my 
farm income while the market prices of 
i.trm commodities have fluctuated a great 
deal, 1 am going to give some iigures from 
my income tax reports for the last four 
years: 



The average grow profit was » 17.038. the 
lowest *l r >7J ii • highest 92.114 more. 

The nvi rage expenses were 111.890. the 
lowest $1 .520 less, the highest $1,042 more. 
The average rn't profit for the four years 



vvn* (5.146. the lowest $107 less, the highest 
»2Sfi more. 



The net profit was an earning of &8 per 
cent on the capital of *.SU ,'•-.'•> (HI This 
MMparativcly low earning must cause you 
to wonder why men continue to stay on 
the farm. 1 can only say that it is through 
the love and enjoyment of an independent 
country life, the pleasure or rearing chil- 
dren on the farm, and the desire to im- 
prove anil hand down what has come to 
ihem from ilie preceding genera mm. 

Whole Problem not Solved 

1 PC) N< >T w ant to leave the impt' 
*■ that self help or the adjustment of 
farmers individually to existing condi- 
tions will solve the whole farm problem, 
boMNPt ihe placing of all the farmers of 
the country on the basis 1 have just de- 
scriU-d would simply aggrav ate the prob- 
lem by providing greater surpluses, and 
pri'-r« would In- corre.-piindiiigly lowered; 
but I do want you to know that there are 
a great many farmers progressing 

Thirty million people arc engaged in 
agriculture and the serious reduction or 
destruction of their consuming power 
would make general prosperity impossi- 
ble. It is to the interest of industry and 
business to aid in the preservation of an 
active tad healthy agriculture. 



If given a set of conditions thai will 
iciuain stable over a considerable period 
of time, agriculture will adjust itself to 
'In in ami prosper, bill U rannol adjust 
nself quickly. When the deflation came 
afier a twriod of liberal ereiht, ami no 
inure money was to be had. agriculture 
set alajtit adjusting itself, ami after eight 
years is still in the process of adjustment. 

Il has been Mated recently thai the peo- 
ple of this country have invested thirteen 
billion dollars in foreign countries. Agri- 
culture is deserving of some of this confi- 
• |i hit. ll was the original occupation of 
the country, is one of the most important 
now, and must remain so in the future. 
It is us permanent as life itself, and is the 
only source of wealth that cannot be 
exhausted. Capital is needed in electrifi- 
cation of farms, in the manufacture of its 
by-products into commodities of value, in 
I he product ion of cheaper fertilizer and 
many oilier ways. 

We have developed in this country n 
national banking policy, « national labor 
policy, | tariff policy in the interest of 
manufacturing, a military |Kiliey, and just 
recently radio policy, but in the ca-c ,,t 
agriculture, where a national policy has 
lieen needed for years, we are -till at i 



Unit eel Man Power 



By ED OVERHOLSER 

/'t i»«/r>;/. ( "hamhrr of (ommrrte, Oktalxima < ily, Oklahoma 



SINCE the quantity of matter can- 
not be increased, but the intelli- 
gence and effort of man-power is 
susceptible of unlimited devclop- 
ment, if we are to prosper and progress, 
if we arc to develop fully w ithin our life- 
time fhe resources of our respective com- 
munities, nnd states, the quickest way to 
accomplish this is in the development, of 
our man-power. 

I believe these things to lie fundamen- 
tal, and my efforts have always been di- 
rected towanl assembling our citizenship 
en masse and uniting them in a central 
group, under a lender — not all problems 
in one unit but one unit, for each problem. 

Separated Organizations 

\XV person who lias devoted a consid- 
erablc portion of his life to public or 
semi-public service must have ln-come 
convinced that in these days of multiple 
organization, there is one fault common 
to a vn.-t majority of the present genera- 
tion. We are organized to the point of 
destruction but in few instances are the 
organization? united. 

Kadi individual seems to )<e securely 
tethered to a peg by some hobby, super- 
si it ion, desire or fear, and is revolving 
around and around his peg at an ev er in- 
creasing speed. 

We nnn=t strive to produce one organ- 



ization for each prob- 
lem — an organization 
composed of citizens 
and groups represent- 
ing every line of en- 
deavor in the com- 
munity, who are will- 
ing to devote their 
time and energy, in- 
telligenee ami mi au- 
to the up-building of 
the city in which they 
live, men anil women 
willing to serve vv ith- 
out compensation 
other than that which 
comes to the com- 
munity as: a whole. 

The board of direc- 
tors of the Charulier 

of Commerce in my 

town drafted a man 
in the community who had spent his en- 
tire life in organization, who was known 
to be a handler of men, and was effective 
in raising fund- for public purpo.-es, and 
in tin- man they offered the complete 
control, direction and reorganization of 
the Chamber. 

He accepted with a rather unusual con- 
dition: that he be elected president to 
raise the fund.-: that he lie made manager 
to >-p,.|id them, ami that he be given ah- 



solute control of the 
form of the organiza- 
tion and its opera- 
tion. Although a rad- 
ical departure from 
Itoth By-Laws and 
custom of the organi- 
zation, his proposi- 
tion was accepted. 

It is history that this 
man called this com- 
munity together in 
one great mass meet- 
ing and in twenty-one 
minutes nut only 
raised the deficiency, 
some twenty -five 
thousand dollars, but 
secured the finances 
to operate the new 
organization for the 
following year. 
A careful analysis of our Chamber of 
f'omnierce disclosed the fact that within 
the shell of the parent organization there 
exisled seven separate self-governing 
groups, each w ith a president and board of 
directors, each choosing its members and 
activities, soliciting its own funds with 
out regard for the officers or membership 
of the general organization, or, for tlia 
matter, for one another. 

The new manager placed before the 
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Are You for Big Business or 
for the People?" 



A READER :iskiHlthis,,iu>~iiuii. 
His letter was dated 9 1 
^_ Oherliu, Oliin. The editor 
lit Nation's Bi>ini:ss unite to linn 
in reply: "Before answering, we 
should like to ask you a finest ion in 
tuni. We don't know the size of 
vour business; we don't know if it is 
is: 1 ("1.01 If) or if .M), I Mil) a ye:ir. We don't 
know if you are satisfied with it, or 
whether — in common with most nor- 
ma! Americans— you are putting 
forth greater efforts to attain greater 
i lungs. 

"Bui, as you go ahead, u here is l he 
dividing line that marks the danger 
to society? 

"Where docs your honorable busi- 
ness lieeome dishunoral >le i ill account 
of its bigness? At what point does 
success become sinister':' 

"Just west of Oberlin is a farmer 
named Jones, crippled by paralysis 
since a baby, who made such good 
sausage that today he ships it into 
every state. Just east of Oberlin, a 
Mr. Da\cv took such good care of his 
neighbors' trees that the nation heard 



of him and his work, and beat B path 
to bis door And to the northeast, a 
poai candy-maker named White, in 
t leveland, obsei ved ub chewing sticks 
and straws, capitalised this idiosyn- 
crasy, and built lip the chewing gtUM 
industry. 

"At what poini did Mr. Jones leave 
off being a good citizen— was it when 
he extended his business outside his 
village, his county, or his state? At 
what, point did Mr. Davey become a 
menace — when he started to doctor 
trees outside of Kent, or outside of 
Ohio? And Mr. White? As he ped- 
dled his gum, he was not a penia iou- 
Big Businessman. 

'At what stage of his way to in- 
lernaliotial trade and a necessary 
financial office in New York's Wall 
Street district did he lay aside his 
virtue and fair dealing? 

"What is there of virtue in small 
business that makes that small busi- 
ness with its same policies anathema 
to thoughtless ones when it develops 
in?' i Bigness? Was Henry Ford a 
better citizen when he operated a 



shop in a back alley, going in debl to 
buy a Thanksgiving chicken, than 
Henry Ford as the richest man in the 
world'' And where did the change 
take place" 

"What are we lathers to tell our 
small hoys, u ho are already dreaming 
big dreams uf accomplishment, 
spurred on by everybody to 'get 
ahead, "be successful?' Must we say 
to them, 'Thus far you may travel, 
and no further! If you go beyond, 
you will suffer the slings and arrows of 
outraged public sentiment. You and 
yours will be crucified as undesira- 
bles; politicians will find your most 
worthy acts have a sinister motive ' 

"If you still insist on an answer to 
your r|iiesiion: Are you for Big 
Business or for the People? we shall 
have in We are for both ' And 

we are for Small Business too — the 
small business which sees a shining 
goal, and strives to attain it. Don't 
rake this away from America, please, 
because it. is the opportunity of the 
individual, and individualism is (he 
verv heart and soul of America." 



This NATION'S BUSINESS advertisement, which first appeared in 151J./, u as read by President Pierson in 
his Annua/ Meeting Dinner speech. So many requests for copies hare come in that we are reprinting it 
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board of directors this plan: There shall 
lie no separate governing group within 
this Chamber of Commerce, nor shall any 
funds be raised except in a general budget 
approved by this board of directors and 
properly supervised and audited by them 
in its expenditure. 

Activities United 

ONE after another these separate 
functioning divisions or organiza- 
tions, as they called themselves, were won 
over to this plan; abandoned their sep- 
arate organizations and brought the activ- 
ity into the Chamber of Commerce as a 
committee or division of the Chamber. 
Their presidents were appointed chairmen 
of the committees, their board of directors 
were made an executive committee and 
their funds were included in the general 
budget and so far as possible, were ap- 
proximately what, they themselves had 
been raising for the purpose. 

When this idea was adopted it was esti- 
mated that the plan of organization would 
require five years to complete. In exactly 
that time not only had these seven sep- 
arate organizations become a completely 
hit irated part of the Chamber, but the 



seven'een civic clubs of the city were sold 
on the idea. 

The civic clubs were so to teach men 
that if they perchance joined the church, 
I hey would be among the most valuable 
members of the congregation; that if 
they worked in the Community Chest or 
a charity, they would be be'ter able to 
serve intelligently; that tf they were mem- 
bers of 1 he Cliaudier of Commerce, they 
would be equipped to make a reputation 
tor the community, themselves, and the 
club from whence they came. 

In furtherance of this idea the Civic 

( 'ipUtmiMec ol' Ihe I 'halliber n| ( 'nmiuerec 
was formed. The membership ol' iln- 
eoumultee consisted of the president and 

secretary of each civic club in the com- 
munity, This committee meets twice a 
month, and to it any demand Upon the 
conimiuii y which requires either man- 
power or money must be presented in a 
written application. Such demand must 
secure the endorsement of this commit- 
tee or it receives no support from the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Retailers As- 
sociation or any other business associa- 
tion. 

The Ministerial Alliance was :il-o sold 



on the theory that in purely business mai- 
lers it should hnng its problems to the 
Chamber of Commerce. The county co\ - 
eminent during the last year brought a 
campaign for the insurance of bonds for 
road purposes to the Chamber ol' Com- 
merce and entrusted the conduct of the 
entire campaign to- that organization, 
with the resiib thai the bonds were voted 
and the entire system of roads is now bc- 
itfi 1 1 1 1< 1 - 1 1 r 1 d 

Within the last eighteen months the 
fit y government has voted upon three is- 
sues of bonds for city purposes, and in 
every instance they voluntarily brought 
the campaign to the Chamt>er of Com- 
merce and entrusted its conduct entirely 
to the organization. 

In each instance the election was car- 
ried and the improvements Bought are 
now under way 

At this tunc there is no single business 
or rivic organization in our community 
which is not allied in some way with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and I believe that 
I can state without fear of contradiction 
that in no town in the United States is 
there more complete unity of man-power 
for the solution of community problems. 
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Back of Sound Legislation 

By BENJAMIN LORING YOUNG 

Legh/.ilii e .tr/nwr. Mitxiatml ImiuUriri of Man.irhusettt 
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themselves mii!«l have 

nn opportunity of 

knowing what is go- 
ing on. 
Many business men 

doubtless have made 

some study of the 

law. How many have 

lieen sometimes at a 

loss to find exactly 

what provision or 

statute was actually 

in effect ? 

How many state 

legislatures biennially 

pass hundreds of stat- 
utes on matters of 
general concern, without phrasing ihem 
as specific amendments or additions to 
.-unites formerly passed? 

A legislative body should publish not 
less often than weekly, a bulletin enum- 
erating by title and name every measure 
pending before it, showing reference to 

• oniinittecs, .hit,.- 1,1 hearings held and to 
be held, action of committees, and action 
of cither or both branches of the legisla- 
tive bod) f . Every step should be shown 
from lhj> introduction until the filial ap- 
proval or disapproval of I lie mca.-ure by 
the executive. 

Each branch should have a competent 
bill-drafting department, with a skilled, 
independent, and well paid expert at its 
head, to advise the final committee on 
c\ cry point of form, phraseology and con- 
stitutionality. The rules irquinni; such 
a n-port from that commuter should not 
be suspended except by unanimous vote. 

Keep Revised Statutes Revised 

IT SHOULD be the duty of this eom- 

* rnittee to see to it that every measure 
of general application, a> diHinn frmi) a 
private act, be given a specific chapter 
and section number in the last general 
revision of the statutes. In other words, 
there should be from year to year a con- 
i uiiiing revision or consolidation of the 
general body of statute laws, with the 
provision that a master copy containing 
every amendment in its appropriate 
place, should be kept on tile somewhere in 
the state capitol. 

Another real need Ls an ex ec utiv e 
budget with teeth in if, a statute or con- 
stitutional provision requiring the chief 
executive at each session to submit a com- 
plete and detailed financial pits, 




I enn go hack in 
my memory 15 years 
in Massachusetts, and 
recall many executive 
me.-.-ages at the be- 
ginning of the sessions 
which would pro- 
claim the necessity 
of economy, which 
would state that the 
legi.-lature would be 
faithless to its trust 
if it increased taxes, 
and which would then 
close with a stirring 
plea for old age pen- 
sions, health and un- 
employment insur- 
ance, anil many other 
radical proposals, 
without one word as 
to their cost. 
If the executive is tied to a sound bud- 
get system, he cannot make such recom- 
mendations without counting the cost in 
advance. In the very' measure in which 
he proposes each expenditure, he must 
tell the people how much it will cost them, 
and exactly how the revenue should be 
raised. 

The standing abuse of American legis- 
lative bodies before the general adoption 
of tin' budget was the "log rolling" and 
"pork barrel" system, whereby votes 
were swapped and local improvements 
were made for political reasons for fa- 
vored legislators, usually with no thought 
of the public expense, until some defi- 
ciency revenue bill had to he passed to- 
ward the end of the session to meet the 
cost. 

A sound budget svsic-m. as I see it from 
the point oT v iew of the legislature itself, 
is in the legislature's own interest ami not 
a cutting down of its legitimate powers 
of government. A sound budget should 
include the requirement that no special 
appropriation bill, or bill authorizing the 
expenditure of money should be passed 
by the legislature — an absolute prohibi- 
tion which would have to be written into 
the const it tit mn— until final action upon 
the executive budget.. 

With the whole financial plan spread 
before the people; on the one side the 
appropriations and on the oilier side the 
revenues and taxes, unv legislator nnuht 
then advocate and push through to final 
enactment a special bill, bin under the 
absolute condition that such special bill 
should carry with it the necessary revenue 
and taxes to pay the cost. Now, the 
whole pleasure of the average state leg- 
islator in putting through a private 



appropriation bill is lost if the sec- 
ond section has got to state on its face the 
way in which the laxes will be rniseil to 
pay the cost. 

State legislatures .-hould have the au- 
thority, even if they do not exercise and 
use it, of referring every measure to the 
attorney general for an official opinion 
nj«>n constitutionality. The custom pre- 
vails in some states, but m many others 
it is never availed of, and year after year 
our legislative bodies are putting on the 
-'at'.ile hooks bilb badly conceived, and 
hastily drawn, never passed upon by ihe 
chief law officers, and productive of ex- 
pensive litigation among the private citi- 
zens of the state, to the inconvenience of 
everybody. 

No legislative matter should lie favor- 
ably acted upon except after referen ce to 
a committee, and a public hearing, upon 
adequate notice, so that the members of 
the general community should have a 
rieht to be heard 

Lobhyist Is Necessary 

I THINK in the old days, now happily 
1 gone and I hope beyond recall, 
the work of representing Iwsiness organi- 
zations before legislative bodies was 
looked upon somewhat as n mailer of re- 
proach. The very term "lobbyist" r-ei; 
was one that did not go along with an 
appearance liefore a court, or the other 
honorable work of the profession. I be- 
lieve, mvsclf. that an appearance before 
a legislative committee in advocacy of or 
disapproval of measures on behalf of pri- 
vate clients is a branch of the legal profes- 
sion which should fie regarded as of dig- 
nity, honor and importance equal with 
any other vvork. 

I belie ve that the old methods not only 
brought reproach upon that work, but 
also that they failed of their object. I 
believe that it i- a- true today as it ever 
v. as that legislation, in the last analysis, 
exiires.-es public opinion. The trouble b 
i hat there is no available public opinion 
upon many of the ma Iters which press 
upon the legislature for solution, and, fur- 
thermore, that public opinion is so slow- 
to form, in many instances, that before 
i! has really come into being the legisla- 
tive die has been cast . 

That is why it seems to me that from 
the public point of view it is of inestima- 
ble importance to the general welfare 
that business organizations such as the 
National Chamber, such as the one that 
I have the honor to represent in Massa- 
chusetts, should keep in close touch with 
all legislation, and endeavor to bring be- 
fore the ] public mind what the problems 



ure; help the legislative committee by 
every l>it of statistical information, ad- 

riea and argument, that can be present- 
ed ; mid then trust to ;in enlightened and 
interested public opinion Id inlluence U'sx- 
i-lation in (lie right direction. 

Nothing offends or antagonizes :t poli- 
tician who is holding otiiee in a Irgisl.itivc 

body more that! lo gel a perfect ream of 
telegrams and letters, all sent out on ex- 
acilv the same form. To send them is a 
waste of money every time. What inUn- 
enecs a man in public life is to have an 
individual whose opinion he values and 
whose eharacter he respeeis, communicate 
with htm personally and present the facts 
upon which an intelligent legislator is 
able to make up his own mind just as well 
a> the rest of us who are on the outside. 

To show that we in Massachusetts are 
trying to put our house m order, in regard 
to government expense, here are just a 



lew figures which show the results — or 
some of them, at least — that (W have 
obtained by the application of these busi- 

Oees principles in government. We saw 
our slate net direct debt grow from $20,- 
000,000 to $34,000)000 in the five years 
immediately preceding America's entry 
into the World War — a debt which at 
that time was heavier per capita lor 
Massachusetts than that of any other 
American state. 

We therefore put into operation these 
principles of business as applied to legis- 
lation in PUT, PUS and 1010, under the 
-nmuliis of the war. Wc reorganized our 
state government into an efficient organi- 
zation that adopted an event [\ e budget , 
and by statutory enactment in the adop- 
tion of rules, wc put into operation this 
business program of legislation. 

What has been the effect on our state 
debt? Debt and taxes are among the 



great factors that bear upon the COSl 
of production of the products in an\ 
-tale. Instead of continuing to increase 

our debt at the rale of $2,. r >00,linit to 
jit ,01)1 1,1 III!) n year, ive have between 101 ".' 
and 1927 not only paid in full ^JO.IHKIjXHI 
soldiers' bonus; we have not only ex- 
panded at a far greater rate than ever 
before our state road ami institution d 
system, without borrowing a dollar; but 
we haw reduced mir debt from .f M.ouo, 
000 to $1-1. IHX 1. 1 II HI. 

During a period when the average State 
debts of the forty-eight states have in- 
creased by leaps and hound--, we have re- 
duced our debt. 

American busine.-s and American in- 
dustry have no selfish purposes to serve, 
and legislation w Inch i- sound for ^niei i 
can business and American business men 
is sound, fair and reasonable for all the 
American people. 



For Better Motor Cars 



By ALFRED REEVES 

General Manager, Sational Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York City 
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^HE basic work of automobile 
manufacturers has been to de- 
velop standardization and mass 
production to the end that costs 
lie lower, and then by general pro- 
motion and by fostering the efficient use 
of motor vehicles by owners to broaden 
ihr market for the product. A big part 
of this promotion work is now operating 
in other countries. 

Instead of trying to take trade from 
one another, the policy has been to help 
make all motorcars better and to enlarge 
the market so that every manufacturer 
would have a bigger field for his product, 
buder such circumstances each manufac- 
turer is rewarded according to the merit 
of his product and his enterprise in ad- 
vertising and selling. 

Our success in lowering costs is l>est 
evidenced by the fact that, with the cost- 
of-living dollar only til cents, motor cars 
give $1.07 in value for the 1014 or pre- 
war dollar. 

An Industry United 

THERE are certain activities in the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce which benefit all manufactur- 
ers. Almost every important builder of 
ears, trucks and buses, including one of 
Henry Ford's companies, holds a mem- 
bership. The result, is a unified presenta- 
tion of the industry's activities. 

This work includes our relations with 
railroads and steamship lines; instalment 
selling; legislation; highways; insurance: 
standardization; taxation; fuel and head- 
light research; and the work of men here 
and in countries overseas. These latter 



deliver addresses in 
proper language- w ith 
motion pictures to 
aid our friends abroad 
to profit by our expe- 
rience in traffic regu- 
lation, accident pre- 
vention, taxation and 
highway const ruction, 
and to learn and to 
understand their 
problems. The work 
among the dealers in- 
cludes accounting, 
selling methods and 
trade promotion to 
help them become 
better merchants. 

Most uf the work 
of the automobile in- 
dustry accrues 1o the 
advantage of the final 
consumer and is very definitely resulting 
in higher ethics and more efficient work 
among the manufacturers themselves. 

Probably the outstanding cooperative 
movement is known as the "cross-licen- 
sing agreement," under which lor twelve 
year-- each manufacturer has !>een per- 
mit red to use the patents of his competi- 
tors without the payment of money roy- 
alties. More than 700 patents are listed 
Each manufacturer turns in what he him- 
self discovers and receives in return li- 
censes under the patents of SO or more 
other makers of motor cars. The buyer 
thus receives the best possible product 
that the manufacturing art permits, with 
competition a matter of manufacturing 

and selling. 




There has not been 
8 patent lawsuit 
among the members 
of the Automobile 
Chamber for more 
than 14 years. 

In view of the gen- 
eral secrecy with 
w hich most indu-tra - 
surround their opera 
tions it is worth re- 
cording that our man- 
ufacturers exchange 
their production fig- 
ures monthly. This 
eliminates the old- 
fashioned plan of ha\ - 
ing men in rival fac- 
tories to obtain in- 
formation. 

The automobile in- 
dustry has made 
mistakes, but tries to avoid making 
the same mi-take twice- It made .-one 
mistakes in advertising, but now has de- 
veloped a code of ethics in this impor- 
tant part of the business which has been 
highly satisfactory. The advertising man 
ager- themselves formally approved r ] i ■ - 
code, w hich provides that a manufacturer 
shall not use ihe name of a competitor's 
car without his permission; that the in- 
dustry is opposed to the advertising of 
runs over the highways which involve 
.-peed violation ; and that "fear" adver- 
tising is harmful and highly discreditable 
The same ethics are carried through to 
,">2.(XI0 dealers who distribute our prod 
uete in the United States and in the lOfi 
other countries throughout the world. 



which l.i-i year I x»mhl nioiT than liatl.- 
ihki Amcrn an-made motor vehicles. 

In tin- «nrk lor reducing costs there 
have liccn developed through the Society 
of Automotive Engineer* murr than l-'J 
stamlanls, including the recent anion 
that mil reduce the number of balhxm 
t ire sixes. 

( tiir manufacturer? joined in the na- 
tional rnbl>er reserve for the good of all, 
heraiiMC they recognized a dancer in arti- 
ficial re-triction o| the supply or ;t n>- com- 
rnodity. This was not so much a matter 
of price as of opposition to subjecting an 
important product like rubber to the 
manipulation of speculators. 

The record-breaking automobile .'•hows 

continue to I t ure.it interest, with nil 

our manufacturers provided with space 
lrre-jiccrive of the value of (heir product. 
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ll we -old to oilier countries, It Wa- 
;,uri ed we might to 1« « riling to buy from 
them At our rei|iiest, the tariff was cut 
almost in half and as a result we have a 
muc h finer understanding with the Euro- 
[■eaii manufacturer.-, with whom last year 
we entered into ;iii arrangement for world- 
vide promotion of motor vehicle u-e. 

Europe Asked to Sit In 

\ \ r l - N< >W plan to invite the European 
» * manufacturers to participate in our 
national shows. 

All motor plants are open for inspec- 
tion liecausc the mdii.-try ha- proved to 
it- own -atisfai-tion thai a manufaclurer 
who closes his door to visitors and eom- 
petitors -hut.- "'it more than he shuts in 

Kngitiecrs from European plant- are 
invited to visit American factories One 



manufacturer proved Ins hospitality by 
not alone inviting some German manu- 
faeiurers to go through the plant, but 
provideil them with pads and jiencils -u 
thev might make sketches of maehuicrv 

With _'.{,! HKI.IMKl motor vehicle- nm- 
ning in tin- country and no sign of lessen- 
ing demand, the industry is faced Willi 
many problems m which our biggest nieu 
are taking an active part. While .V> per 
cent of the ear- registered are m town- of 
Ili.tXti) or les-. congested traffic in the 
bigger cities must receive careful study. 

I.a.-i year the motorists of the country 
paid S/70UUXIUH) in taxes, of which 
>'-'"> s >';>>lM was for gasoline taxes, with 
£ibl.(ltil,13"2 for registration fm-s and 
drivers' licenses. The motor industrv i- 
favorable to reasonable taxation wher the 
tund- are u.-ed tor highway purpo-i - 



Fading the New Competition 

By O. H. CHENEY 

Vict-PmUlent, American Exchange Irving Trust Compait\. Sru- York 



THE basis of American prosperity 
is high efficiency, high buying 
power and high standard of liv- 
ing The pro-perity of the man- 
ufacturer and merchant depend- on i In- 
prosperity of the wage-earner and the 
prosperity oj the wage-earner depend- on 
that of the manufacturer and merchant. 
The wheel- oi American prosperity keep 
on going at a good speed as long as there 
is nothing seriously affecting efficiency, 
buying power or standard of living. 

The new competition touches, or rather 
crashes into, our economic life nt every 
one of these points, If the new competi- 
tion has been as disturbing as that, how 
is it that our prosperity has soared lo the 
highest levels in history at the very time 
when the new cuurjietition has l>een be- 
coming fiercer and more complicated 
every day? The answer is that the new 
competition has become an overwhelm- 
ing influence toward higher efficiency, 
higher buying power and higher stand- 
ards of living. In fact, it is probably the 
most important favorable influence on 
these factors today. 

Hut American business is living in a 
fool's paradise if it doesn't realize that 
the new competition may a No lie the mu-i 
important unfavorable influence on these 
factors — that just as the new competition, 
to a vital degree, has given us our pros- 
perity, so also may it take it away. And 
when 1 speak of the new competition 1 
include also the old competition, because 
they become almost indistinguishable in 
their inter-action and in the way they in- 
tensify each other. 

The greatest danger which American 
prosperity faces today is that the new 
competition will get out of hand — will 




take on warped ami destructive economic 
forms — will Itecome an economic poison 

in>tead oi an <•. i mic stimulant . The 

new competition can not only raw theef- 
ficieney of production and distribution 
I iiit al.-i i ili press ii ; nut only increase Inn- 
ing power, but also decrease if; not only 
advance the standard of living but also 
n lard it. 

It is not easy for us to understand 1 his. 
I ii cause our minds are too much under the 
black and white habit of 1 nought-. It is 
so much easier for us to think of some- 
thing ;\> either all black or all white — 
either all good or all bad. liul the new 
competition, like almost all other eco- 
nomic influences, is composed of tend- 
encies both good and bad. Instalment 
selling, for instance, is neither what its 
pointers with pride" nor what its "view- 



ers wuh alarm" ihink nlmul it. Hand- 
to-mouth buy nig is neither what the man- 
ufacturers nor what the retailers say 
about it. 

Forgetting lor a moment individual :n- 
dustries and the fortunes of war, the eco- 
nomics of the nation will depend on how- 
well we can distinguish between the good 
and the bail in the new competition. And 
it isn't even as easy as that, because the 
same trend or development or competi- 
tive device may lie good up to a certain 
point- and dangerously unsound when car- 
ried beyond lhat point. 

Thus our big problem is not really in 
keeping up « ith the new competition but 
in deciding which elements of the new 
competition we should keep up with and 
which elements we should vigorously try 
to hold back. And here is where our eco- 
nomic machinery grows so com] ilex as to 
be almost l>eyond the imagination and 
certainly beyond the ordinary control of 
the men who are making it. Who can 
decide how far is good' 1 How can we de- 
cide'.' What can we do about it when we 
do decide ? 

When the new competition, in its va- 
rious phases-, really hit the cotton indus- 
try. con-umer demand decreased, COttOB 
spindles slopped working, hands were laid 
off. The New England mill town- had lo 
tighten their community belt, as it were, 
and wait patiently for lietter times. The 
coiioii growing districts of the South also 
suffered from the slackening demand 
And for a while, North and South kept 
themselves busy arguing about their rela- 
tive merits for cotton manufacturing 
Recently both North and South have re- 
alized that they are Iwith vitally depend- 
ent on the same industrv and that ii 
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would be better for both to work together 
than to argue. If colton is to remain 
king, there must be uo civil war in his 
dominions. 

The question of North against South in 
the cotton industry is, of course, far from 
settled by any such simple devices of the 
new cooperation as an institute. There 
are such further questions as the logical 
place for cotton trading; and if it weren't 
that, it would be something else. Not a 
day passes but brings out some example 
of inter-sectional competition, whether it 
be about climate or about wage-rates. 

Intersectional Competition 

BUT there will always be intersectional 
competition so long a.s the freight rate 
"system" of the country, both railroad 
and shipping, is more like a cnuy-quDt 
than a balanced structure. Freight rates 
are a vital element in the costs of both 
production and distribution, and not only 
businesses but whole sections of the coun- 
try depend on such advantages for their 
prosp eri t y. Naturally they must, fight, 
and the fighting must grow more intense, 
and there must be victories and defeats. 

But is a system based on such victories 
and defeats economically sound'.' And 
just what economic principles can be ap- 
plied to a decision as to whether one part 
of the country is to benefit over another? 

And when a large proporiton of the 
cotton industry migrated southward to 
take advantage particularly of lower labor 
costs, what was happening to labor'.' 
Whether a plan" stayed North and re- 
duced wages or came South to worklonger 
hours, labor was clearly being asked to 
give the industry economic support in tin- 
battle of the new competition. This 
might be considered teamwork, but a 
large proportion of cotton-mil) workers 
couldn't see it that way. They felt that 
if the management of the cotton-manu- 
facturing industry could not give the 
industry bitter generalship, then they 
should not be asked to differ all the pen- 
alties of defeat. 

Labor, too, is becoming aware of the 
new competition. In many ways labor 
was aware of the new competition line; 
before management. The labor history 
of many industries is one long series of 
liin.-'liciional disputes arising from new 
competition developments. But now la- 
bor appe&ra to be realizing that it, must 
contribute in some way to its industry in 
the warfare of the new competition, — 
that if the workers do not, then they may 
find that, the jobs for which they have 
trained themselves for years, to which 
they have given their lives, may disap- 
pear altogether. 

A few years ago the woodcan ing crafts- 
men joined together to advertise their in- 
dustry. Only the other day. the unions 
in the women's wear held worked out a 
plan for shifting labor from the cloak and 
suit industry to the prosperous dress in- 
dustry, that the former might not con- 
tinue to have an undue labor burden And 
within the next few years, it is to be hoped, 
each labor union will take -tuck of itself 
and its practices — will gm» up those arti- 



tCTT'HE greatest danger 
X which American pros- 
perity faces today is that 
the new competition will 
get out of hand. The new 
competition can not only 
raise efficiency but also 
depress it; not only ad- 
vance the living standard 
but also retard it J J 



final regulations which handcuff its in- 
dustry and instead, light for it in the new 
competition. 

It is also to be hoped that management 
will realize that if the new competition 
demands lower production costs, that does 
not mean that the new competition may 
be allowed to cut wages. If that trend 
begins to manifest itself in a great indus- 
try, a considerable proportion of our es- 
sential buying power will be reduced and 
must inevitably begin to drag down other 
industries. 

And what applies 
to labor, applies 
equally to the farmer. 
Agriculture has com- 
plained with justice 
of the unequal bal- 
ance between it and 

the oilier Indus' ries. 

The agricultural sit- 
uation is an excellent 
example of what our 
real economic prob- 
lems are — of how dif- 
ficult the problem of 
competitive balance 
really is. 

We have tried for 
years to leave this balance to adjust it- 
self. Has it adjusted itself? Is the solu- 
tion in government subsidies? Is the 
solution in the government helping the 
fanner to help himself? Will a more ef- 
ficient agricultural industry be more pros- 
perous or will it have to give up its earn- 
ings under the pressure of other indus- 
tries? And if the cotton growers get a 
form of subsidy, and the cotton goods 
manufacturers pet a favorable tariff, what 
may the clothing manufacturers expect? 
And if the idea of letting industries bal- 
ance themselves hasn't worked out in 
agriculture, is there any reason to expert, 
that they "ill work, oul with economic 
soundness in other cases? 

"Business is spotty!" — How often in 
the last year or two have we noticed ihis 
phrase in the economic reviews. The 
leopard may change his spots but they are 
-till spots. So \ut|i husine.-.-. The .-pot 
may be a black condition in one industry 
one year and in another the next year, 
but there seem always to !«■ spots. Wc 
have come to consider this fact with an 
economic fatalism which has become in- 
difference. But must the prosperity of 
some industries be paid for by the misery 
of others? Must the textile worker, the 
miner and the fanner pay for the pros- 
perity of the bricklayer, the automobile 
machinist and the printer? Or can wc 
some day learn to achieve balanced pros- 
jwrity? 

Industrial Cooperation 

\ \ T. II \YF. already made tn tin ndou- 

* * progress in the new perahoii 

From local and specialized trade associa- 
tions we have developed conferences 
among different industries in the same 
fieid and among the fartors in each indus- 
try, and from these have developed insti- 
tQtei for the great industries like food or 
cooperative educational work like • rrt*n- 



«*our-ow n-hoine" campaigns. But there 
are still too many spite fences in Ameri- 
can business. The time has come to de- 
stroy them. We must learn more of the 
relations among the industries and how 
they may be guided into cooperation and 
mutual understanding. 

The logical agency for this next step is 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
.States — and to this Chamber I respect- 
fully commend the study of those vital 
problems of the economic relations among 

industries to the end 

that we may learn 
how to make their in- 
terdependence a basis 
for prosperity for all. 

And how about the 
consumer? What 
benefits lias the con- 
sumer gained from 
the new competition ? 
What dangers must 
be forestalled? The 
competition between 
alternative commodi- 
ties tends to force 
those industries pro- 
ducing higher priced 
goods to use every 
mean.- to lower costs. In distribution, 
also, the methods which are burdened 
with high costs are either forced out of 
business or else forced to greater effi- 
ciency and economy, as in the struggle 
between chain stores and independents. 

Thus the new competition benefits the 
consumer, but, here again, the new com- 
petition has its menaces. When ihe rayon 
industry first began, its product was sold 
as artificial silk anil frequently tbe word 
"artificial" was kept a secret. Before the 
product w as properly developed, many in- 
ferior yarns were sold. As a result, the 
rayon industry, now producing a major 
textile in its own right, has had in the l.i-t 
few years to devote considerable effort 
and money to living down the reputation 
it made for itself in those early days. Did 
the consumer benefit from that new com- 
petition? When the fur industry a few- 
seasons ago decided on mass selling by in- 
vading those markets which had hitherto 
lieen held by chilli coals, the competition 
inevitably became one of price between 
the two materials and some fur garment 
producers had to sacrifice quality. 

And how has capital be ne fi te d from the 

new competition '* That question i- in 

difficult to answer. Certainly in the new 
competition and its intensification of the 
old competition is one of the major caufli - 
of what has come to lw called "profit less 
prosperity," The new competition has 
necessitated increased plant and develop- 
ment exjiendit tires, increased distribution 
costs in many cases in order to maintain 
volume— ami has resulted in lower profit 
margins. 

Whatever the business man, the farmer, 
ihe worker and the consumer must do to 
achieve the benefits of the new competi- 
tion and avoid the dangers, they mo-t do 
only on economic principles. The prob- 
lems of the new competition are not pohi- 
tCnntttiueit on pni/r 65) 
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Dealing with Trade Disputes 

By CHRISTIE BENET 

General Coumef. hilerUute < oUoiiteetl i.rtnheri .inoci.it i n 



THE INDUSTRY I represent 
has just gone through, under 
Congressional order, an investi- 
gation by ibe Federal Trade 
Commission The report of the Federal 
Trade Commission not alone gave a com- 
plete and clean bill of health, but made 
most constructive and helpful suggc— 
tions. That industry is organized as the 
Interstate Cotton Crushers Association. 

What is a crusher? A crusher is an 
operator of a mill that buys cottonseed 
and makes it. into products which are used 
in other manufactures. 

Cottonseed meal cannot be bought by 
itself, nor can cottonseed oil or I inters, 
or hulls. For every' bale of cotton that is 
sold there is a relative amount of cotton- 
seed, and each one of those cottonseeds 
has in if. oil, which is the principal value; 
meal, which is nest in value; the hull, 
winch incloses those two products; and 
the hitters, which arc the little remnants 
■ >i M iple cotton left on the outside of the 
cot I unseed when t he col ton is ginned off to 
go into cloth. 

That immediately makes a very inter- 
esting situation from the point of view of 
:i manufacturer, because he cannot buy 
any one of the four materials I have men- 
tioned by itself until some other manu- 
facturer, called a crusher, has bought all 
four anil separated them. 

The oil is the most valuable; the meal 
is next in value. Both of those products 
gained their value from their chemical 
makeup, and that varies with heat, cli- 
mate, soil, fertilization, care in keeping 
and many other factors. Cottonseed is a 
perishable commodity. Our industry has 
to buy the entire crop of the south in 
aliout ten or twelve weeks, which puts a 
tremendous task upon the industry. 

Valuable Industry from Waste 

IX 1936-27 the amount of cottonseed 
* raised in the South amounted, in value, 
to $100 ,000,OIM), in round figures. The 
i due of products manufactured there- 
from would run from .$240,000,000 to 
? .:o!Mioo,OUO: and that h.is all come from 
a product which, in my life-time has lieen 
built up by an industry from a w ate 
producl which was poured into the 
streams, or burned up as absolutely 
w orthless. 

I am giving you these facts because I 
want to talk about forestalling and pre- 
venting and adjusting trade disputes. 
Last year in our industry there were 
actually sold 31,405 tank cars of oil, each 
lank car amounting to about $0,000 in 
value. Every one of those tank cars had 
to be sold on a basis of chemical analv- 




•is. The whole basis of trailing for oil i? 
set up in these rules which have been 
worked out in the Inst 35 years by the 
industry, and principally by the Inter- 
state Wociation. 

1 1 ■- difficult to set up trading rules in 
any industry. It is very difficult to se' 
up tr illing rules when those rules have to 
be based upon the action of chemists, or 
in many instances, of people who are not 
directly in the industry, because many of 
the units in the industry are not big 
enough to employ the full time of a com- 
petent chemist. 

To meet that situation, we have set. up 
these trading rules. We have referee 
chemists and weighers located in various 
plan's throughout the country, and when 
Mill \ wishes to sell a car of oil to Refin- 
ery D he makes the transaction on these 
terms. 

He sells his product on the basis of 
prime oil. He loads Ins tank and ship- it, 
He attaches his bill of hiding to Ins drafl 
md ilt in - lor the mil amount based upon 
prune oil, Before that tank car loave- 
Itis plant, lie draws a sample which he 
-■end- to hi- i-l i< -riii-t ; or if he has :i plant 
■ lieiuist, he li i- a - unple analj zed When 
that tank car reaches the refinery, in or- 
der to prevent change in the chemical 
set-up or the oil, to release the tank car 
for further shipments, and to give Mill 
A its money to continue lis operation — 
for many mill-- are small uniis— it is neces- 
-arv to unload that oil promptly. 

The refiner unloads the oil. He has 
his chemist analyze it. He then wires to 
Mill \ and -ays: "My chemist says your 
oil is 20 points off, or 21) points on prime." 
If that i- a sufficiently close check with 
the analysis of Mill A chemist, Mill A 



wires back, and the transaction b clo.-ed. 
li not In- wires: "l>raw official sain- 

pie." 

i hree samples are drawn by an official 
inspector. One goes to the refiner, one 
tn ihe mill that ships it, and the third In 
the referee chemist who is chosen by and 
whose authority comes from the associa- 
tion. 

That chemist then files a report, and 
the adiu-iinenl and reiniit mce i- made 
on the mean of Ihe two closest analyses 
of the three cheiui-t — a very accurate, 
prompt, and satisfactory way of doing 
business. 

No Time for Litigation 

\\ 7E found we could nut go to four's to 
» » sot tie our bu.-iness. We do not have 
time; and, with all due re-peel t. the 
proles-ion in which 1 Inlung, we don't 
have time to educate ihe law vers and the 
judges about our bu-mi— It lake- too 
long, oid the oil would roi long before 
we had really started on the process 

So we have de v e lo ped this system; and 
l i-' year this system handled not only 
:;i,l)(K) tank- of ml. bui also our meal, 
some of our linters. Out of between ten 

and iwenl v ihou- ind i tract-, we li id 

one case that went to courts; and we 
have one case that threatens to go to 
court now. 

In the first case the Supreme Court of 
Arkan-as sustained our trading rules in 
every |«»nt ; and in the second case winch 
one iii our members is thinking of takui 
to court against another member who 
would not comply with the award, we are 
confident that, if the ease does go to court, 
the action of our committee will be sus- 
tained. 

If traders do not settle, what do we do? 
The person who thinks he is injured has 
the right to take his case to an arbitration 

committee. 

\rbitr i Hon < ommtttee-- are -et up in 
various cities of the country. They sit as 
court.-. They dispose oi a technical case 
in two hours where it would take a court 
two week- They then hue an appeal 
committee. So the people's rights are 
protected. 

If we in our industry can set up a set 
of arbitral urn rule-, if we in our indu-trv 
can set ii]) a set of trading rules by which 
we can deal in a valuable commodiiv 
which we buy from tens of thousands of 
buyers, and hundreds of thousands of 
farmers scattered over sixteen states, and 
which we sell all over America, others 
can do it in their industry. 

Here are some of the things we make 
out of our product. We make high ex- 



plosives and we make silk stockings. 
Whether they are kin to each other you 
can decide for yourself. 

We make calf feed, rati le feed, horse 
feed, photographic film :mil varnishes, and 
collodions, stuff like duco, artificial leaih- 
ber, packing of all kinds 

We make emulsions for incilical pur- 
poses, ami we make human food, animal 

feed, chicken Feed 

Confidence and Integrity 

\ \ T i; make or Furnish malt rial for more 
* * than 140 products wbioh are used by 
Other industries. Our whole business is 
based entirely upon (he confidence in 
these trailing rules and in the integrity of 
the men who enforce them. 

We have been through the fire; we 
have been investigated by the Federal 
Trade Commission — and it is not a pleas- 
ant thing to have happen, to have an in- 



vestigator come in and read all your 
papers ami ask you a great many ques- 
tions and look worse than a sphinx when 
it comes in expressing how he Feel.-; but 
1 want to testify that, the Federal Trade 
( 'ommission treated 11- fairly They made 
a constructive report and they are now 

coo] erating with us Fully. 

In the purchase of cottonseed there are 
no grades. The Department oF Agricul- 
ture is helping us set up grades for cot- 
tonseed. 

The lVparlmenl of .Viniculture has 
helped us set up grades For linter*. anrl 
actually the lintcr business is following 
those grades. 

The Department of Commerce is co- 
operating with us, nntl the Department 
ol Justice is cooperating with us fully on 
a code that wc set up. 

If we in our industry, which takes in 
many many small nulls scattered through 



the West and Southwest, can make a set 
of rules that have worked satisfactorily 
ovei a period of iUI years, that stand the 
lest ol tunc .mil apply to a valuable com- 
modity, when we are more or less the Foot- 
ball of politic-, because we deal with the 
farmer who is, or thinks he is, not being 
Healed fairly by American business in- 
day — then I say to you that you can do 
it, no matter what, your problems or what 
your mierests are. 

Principles for Trade Rules 

IF YOU do set up your trading rules, 
yon have gol lo follow these absolutely 
necessary, sane principles: Know your 
facts; make vour rules clear and simple; 
use expert.-, particularly the government 
experts, to help you set them up; trust 
your competitors, but, having 1 rusted 
them, if they do not live up to the rules. 
Give them short shrift ever after. 



A Friend of Honest Business 

By W. E. HUMPHREY 



Chairman, Tetieral Trade Commission 



PRIOR to the Federal Trade 
Commission statute, the only 
ami-trust act was the Sherman 
law. The full meaning of that 
act no one knew then and no one knows 
today. As to its meaning, lawyers dif- 
fered, judges disagreed, and courts were 
in conflict. It frequently happened after 
they had received the best legal advice 
and made every effort to know what the 
law was, business concerns were prose- 
cuted and punished, or imprisoned, or 
both, by a decision rendered by a divided 
court. 

The injustice of this law, the harshness 
and wrong of punishment administered 
under such circumstances, appealed to 
the public conscience. The effect of this 
law upon the business of the country was 
so destructive and disastrous, that public 
opinion demanded a remedy for a condi- 
tion lhat was intolerable. The result was 
the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The primal purpose of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to determine, before 
prosecution or punishment, the unfair- 
ness of any practice, and to issue an order 
to cease and desist from such practice. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the 
Federal Trade Commission has no power 
to punish. It was never intended by the 
Congress that it should have such power. 
Punishment is left entirely to the courts. 
The courts cannot punish until they enter 
their own decree and then punish for vio- 
lation of that decree, and not for any vio- 
lation of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. In other words, the Federal Trade 
Commission can only give warning to the 



violator, and if he 
then stops his un- 
lawful practice, he 
cannot be punished 
for what he has al- 
ready done, by either 
the Commission or 
the court. 

Under the former 
practice, when a com- 
plaint was received, 
the Commission di- 
rected an investiga- 
tion. Sometimes such 
an investigation was 
complete. Usually it 
was superficial — and 
always it wasci parte. 
Upon such a report, 
if they believed the 
facts warranted, the 
< 'ommission issued its 
eomplaint. Simultaneously with the is- 
suance of a complaint, it gave to the pub- 
lic a statement as to the facts. 

Coming with official sanction, such 
statement was generally accepted by the 
public as a finding that the facts alleged 
were true. These statements were often 
given wide publicity — especially if the 
allegations were sensational or the parties 
accused were prominent, or where the 
political effect might be great. 

Official Blackmailing 

I T frequently happened that the accused 
*■ knew nothing whatever of the mat- 
ter until he was advertised in the press 
of the country — sometimes in screaming 
headlines, on front pages, as a violator of 




his country's Law. By 
its own admission, 
made by its own rec- 
ord, the accusations 
in more than one-half 
these eases were aft- 
erwards found to be 
untrue, and the Com- 
mission voluntarily 
dismissed the com- 
plaint; and in one- 
half of the cases in 
which the Commis- 
sion thought, they 
were right, and which 
were passed upon by 
the court, the court 
found that the Com- 
mission was wrong. 

But the dismissal 
of these actions was 
sometimes delayed 
for months, and even years, and when 
the dismissal finally came, it attracted 
little attention; it. was not news. 

By this procedure, the citizen was often 
unjustly accused, his credit injured, busi- 
ness destroyed, reputation blackened, in- 
vestments wiped out. Men and women 
were forced into unwilling idleness, the 
public mint! was unjustly poisoned. For 
all these monstrous wrongs there was no 
redress. 

No other governmental agency ever 
had a practice so tyrannical and so repug- 
nant to every sense of justice. It is not 
Strange that business then looked upon 
the Federal Trade Commission wiih ap- 
prehension and resentment. It is not 
strange that the Chamber of Commerce 
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ilie courts "will not correctly in- 
the law" is no longer given tu- on 
for not dismissing n case, and for 
tinning to cx|>ound its lawfulness until 
italc anil enfeebled with age. 
e ore trying foday to exercise the 
authority given us by Congress as inter- 
preted by the courts. 

As the law is, we accept it. What it 
should lie, we Ic3ve to Congress. 

The Commission today is neither legis- 
lating, nor reforming. 

Today we do not devote our chief en- 
ergies to socialistic literary efforts to im- 
press Ihe public thai fraudulent practices 
in business are almost universal. We 
suppress the practices and let the result 
furnish the publicity. 

We trait.-. m i Im-itH'v tud.iy through 
the powers of the Commission and not 
through the columns of the newspapers. 

W'e no longer accept mere accusation 
as "conlirmatioii strong as proofs of holy 
writ." 

No Condemning Before Trial 

WHATEVER changes political for- 
tune may in the future bring in the 
personnel of the Commission, the system 
uf condemning before trial, of finding 
guilty without evidence, will never again 
lie used by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Today, when an application for com- 
plaint is made, we send out our invest i- 
gators, If their report shows a prima 
facie case, we give the accused an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before we issue a com- 
plaint, and accuse him and advertise him 
as guilty of violating the law. We have 
heard the accusations against him — usu- 
ally from his competitor. Why should 
we not give him an 
opportunity to be 
bend before proceed- 
ing further — if he so 
desires. 

After we have given 
him a hearing, if we 
are satisfied thai there 
is no foundation for 

the iccilsat f In" 

i a si- i- dismissed If 
we are satisfied that 

he has been guilty of 

some unfair practice 
— if he so desires, we 
give him an opportu- 
nity to settle the case 
by agreement and 
stipulation; and if he 
is willing to sign a statement that lie will 
forever cease and desist from such prac- 
tices, and that if he fails to keep such 
igreeitieiii the wrilttii stipulation made 
by him may be used against him, we ac- 
cept such st Ipulai rind di-miss the case. 

By such stipulation, we accomplish 
much more than we could possibly accom- 
plish by extended litigation. Remember, 
the Commission lias no power to punish 
— we can only order the respondent to 
cease and desist from unfair practices. 
If he lines this voluntarily, how can any 
citizen object to the procedure 0 



>"T"1HF primal duly of the 
X Federal Trade Com- 
mission is to protect the 
public from unfair and 
crooked trade practices. 
It is the duty of the Com- 
mission to protect honest 
business. It is the duty of 
the Commission to re- 
strain and destroy dis- 
honest business.)) 



lation is in a case m which the business or 
ihe record of the accused is such that the 
( 'mumis-ioii l> i s reason to lielieve that 
such stipulation would not lie entered into 
in good faith and honestly kepi, and that 
such stipulation would only cause delay. 
Under such circumstances, the Commis- 
sion feels justified in proceeding at once. 

It i- absolutely dishonest 10 claim that 
there is a clear and distinct line between 
what is and what is not unlawful under 
the anti-trust acts. Only within the last 
lew months four cases of very great im- 
purtance have been decided by the Su- 
preme ( OIIII '.I the ('lilted States III which 

i he just ices were divided four to five upon 
the proposition as to whether certain facts 
ciin-titnteil a violation of the anti-trust 
I. ins. Indeed, ii rarely happen- that ihe 
decknons of this court are unanimous in 
an anti-trust case. If this great court 
cannot always agree upon what fads con- 
stitute a vmla t ion of the anti-trust laws, 
how can any sane and honest man say thai 
a Unities.- man must always know with 
certainty when he is violating the anti- 
trust laws. 

I I rust, that no one will think that I 
lielieve there is no dishonest business in 
this country. For there is. While the 
pirceiitage n! business that is dishonest 
is far less than the agitator and the pro- 
le— wil l! reformer would have its believe, 
in the aggregate it is far greater than it 
should be. 

1' is true that some of the ami-trust 
acts arc violated unintentionally, but 
there is less reason for such violations now 
than a few years ago. liecent decisions, 
particularly by the Supreme Court, have 
done much to make plain the law ful path. 
Must anti-trust law violations today are 
premeditated ami de- 
liberate, and com- 
mit led in the same 
spirit as are other 
crimes for financial 
gain. 

Crooked business is 
lint measured l.v size. 

It is true that 30- 
called big business is 
under closer scrutiny 
by the ( 'onimissinii — 
and it should be — 
than small concerns, 
because of its greater 
capacity to affect the 
public interest I am 
constrained to believe 
that the business of 
this country, and particularly big bu-i- 
ocao. is more and more forced to the con- 
clu-ion that honesty is not only the best 
policy, but that it pays the highest divi- 
dends. 1 feel that there has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in the conduct of 
1 he business of (he country during the last 
few years, l«tt the time has not come, and 
1 regret to say that it seems far off, when 
the strong arm of the Government will 
not be needed to protect the public from 
greed, monopoly, fraud, and unfair prac- 
tices. 

The trade practice conference lias been 



developed and its use 1- constantly in- 
creasing. The representatives of an in- 
dustry aie invited to a conference, called 
by the Commission and presided over bv 
.1 mi-min i 1. 1 1l1.1t board This conference 
is an invitation and an op|>ort unity for 
the industry to clean its own house, to 
adopt its own rules of ethics and trade, 
to achieve decency rather than have de- 
cency thrust upon it. 

Those rules that it believes abolish un- 
lawful practices, the Commission ap- 
proves, and will thereafter attempt to en- 

force To rules of ethics and on 1 1 urn- 

questions the Commission frequently 
gives the weight of its unofficial endor 
nieiit. Beyond this I he Commission c: 

not go. 

The benefit of these conferences to the 
public and to ihe business of the country 
has been far beyond the most optimistic 
hopes of the Commission. I know of no 
other Government procedure that has 
dmie so lunch to encourage and protect 
hone-t business and to protect, the public 
by the elimination of fraudulent and un- 
fair practices. 

Investigations as Directed 

SOME of the criticism of the Cotnuii- 
-loll 11 1- bei li III c I"'i lloil with 111- 

v estigations. As to investigations by other 
bodies than the Commission, I am not 
now concerned. Investigations that are 
made upon alleged violations of law to 
uncover crookedness, I am not criticizing 
Some of these investigations have no 
doubt lieen of great Ixmelit to the public 
and some have done great public harm 

When the Federal Trade Commission i- 
directed to make an investigation by the 
President or either Ifou-e of Congress, if 
we have the authority of law to make it, 
1 think we should make it fully, honestly 
and imp 11 1 1 illy, w ilhoiit fe ir and iwthoui 
prejudice; and that our findings should 
not 1 11 11 itit rolled to any 1 xtelil I iy v hat 
the political effect may be. 

As to the investigations initiated by the 
Commission itself, the responsibility rests 
entirely upon the Commission. It must 
decide both as to its legal rights and as to 
the policy or the effect upon the public 
of such invest igat ions 

The primal duty of the Commission is 
to protect the public from unfair and 
erookul practices. [1 is the duty of the 
Commission to protect honest business 
It is the duty of the Commission to re- 
-irain and destroy dishonest business 
These purposes should nev er be forgotten 

It is the duty of the Government not 
to place on lione-t business any unjust 
burden. It is one of the highest du'ic- 
of the Government to protect honest 
business from unauthorized investigating, 
meddling and snooping of its own agents 

tine of the highest and most sacred 
rights of every honest business Ls t hr- right 
to be let alone. It is as much the duty of 
the Federal Trade Commission to protect 
the citizen 111 his constitutional right to 
privacy as it is to prosecute him for his 
unlawful acts. I Ix-lieve it is wrong and 
Utterly unjustifiable on the part of the 
Federal Trade Commission to put anv 
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American citizen who is not accused of 
gkfating the law, to ilic annoyance, the 

expense, ihe discredit, the injury :iml the 
injustice of an investigation. 

Three years ago, I promised that in so 
far as I roohl prevent it, the Commission 
should not he used to advance the per- 
sonal or political fortunes of any man or 
party. I further promised that in so far 
as I could prevent it, the Commission 
should not he used as a publicity bureau 
to spread socialistic propaganda through- 
out this country. Those promises have 
been kept and I renew them again today. 

Three years ago I said 1 believe that 
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the majority of the men and women con- 
duct ing the vast business of this nation 
are honest and trying to obey Ihe law. 
Thai faith abides with me today — 
strengthened by three years of experi- 
ence. 

Since I have been a. member of the 
Commission more than 00 per cent of all 
those accused, when told (hat I hey were 
accused of being guilty of unfair practices, 
immediately, and in good faith, of their 
own volition, abandoned sie-li prarliee- 
What higher compliment ran be paid to 
American business? 

1 do not believe that success is a crime. 



I dn not believe that the pocket book 
measures honesty. 

I do not believe that, either poverty or 
riches is inherently wrong. 

I do not believe thai cithe r poverlv or 
riches is a virtue. 

1 do not. believe that failure should 1"' 

glorified. 

I believe that, (he greatest incentive to 
human endeavor is the certainty that, 
everyone will receive the reward of his 
honest effort of either hand or brain. 1 
believe that this is the consummation, 
the "far off divine event to which the 

whole iTeation moves." 



Administering the Chamber 



By F. ROGER MILLER 

President, National Association of Commercial Organization Secretaries, Asheville, N. C 



HISTORIANS have recorded 
that the chamber of com- 
merce is the oldest business 
organization in America, and 
the one most intimately identified with 
the growth of the Republic. 

Since ihe organization of the first 
chamber of commerce in America in 
1768, many similar agencies have been 
formed, have flourished for a time, and 
then have passed out of existence. A 
great multitude of organizations have at- 
tempted to serve the purposes of the 
chamber of commerce, but the original 
is the only one that has survived the rav- 
ages of time and the vicissitudes of 
changing conditions. 

Chambers Have Flourished 

r PHE chamber of commerce has flour- 
* ished on criticism and competition. 
The organization has grown into an insti- 
tution in spite of rapid change and con- 
stant readjustment. It has engaged in ac- 
tual conflict with the forces of disorder 
and destruction. From every struggle, it 
has emerged a stronger and more effective 
agency of civic and commercial devel- 
opment. 

It has been kicked about by ignorant 
and indifferent, broken into fragments 
and reassembled, used and abused with 
equal enthusiasm, but it has never been 
supplanted by a competitor. 

What important changes have occurred 
during the experiences of men now serv- 
ing as chamber of commerce executives? 
Here are the answers, given in accordance 
with the emphasis placed upon them by 
130 secretaries. 

The adoption of budget systems and 
sound methods of financing is recorded 
as the greatest and most significant 
change. Fact finding surveys and the 
formulation of definite programs are rap- 
idly replacing (he haphazard methods of 
organizations that were formerly influ- 
enced by the whims of personal or group 



opinion. Efficiency of 
operat ion and admin- 
istration has accom- 
plished much in the 
elimination of wastes 
in time, labor and 
money. The employ- 
ment of trained exec- 
utives and staff spe- 
cialists has received 
general recognition as 
an essential to per- 
manent growth and 
prosperity. Nowhere 
is the contrast more 
striking than in the 
changing attitude of 
business men toward 
the adoption of busi- 
ness principles in the 
conduct of business 
organizations. Fun- 
damentals are as old as the ages, but the 
application is new. 

In twenty-five years the chamber of 
commerce has left the field of clubs and 
associations and has become established 
as a business institution. In the old field 
of operations, competition has multiplied 
and continues to multiply. In the new 
field, the chamber of commerce stands 
upon the bedrock of public necessity and 
fears no competition from any source. 

In the organizations of yesterday, lie' 
discussion of things political was forbid- 
den. Today the chambers of commerce 
that fail to recognize their responsibilities 
in promoting the progress and efficiency 
of public administration constitute the 
declining minority in the roster of Ameri- 
can organizations. 

Community leaders everywhere have 
learned that the ancient image ot I'oluirs 
was simply a scarecrow erected by poli- 
ticians to discourage investigation or in- 
terference. 

Chambers of commerce are devoting 
less attention to social welfare activities 




and to other special- 
ized endeavors which 
belong to smaller 
groups. The modern 
organization is con- 
cerned with the per- 
manent improvement 
of living and working 
conditions and with 
the reduction of the 
dependent popula- 
tion. The accumula- 
tion of savings ac- 
counts, the extension 
of home - o wne rshi p , 
the encouragement of 
small investments, 
and the proper use of 
insurance are live 
topics today in every 
business organization. 
Extensive public 
health campaigns, city planning and zon- 
ing, and encouragement of the arts and 
sciences, have replaced numerous activi- 
ties of less importance. 

The booster clubs of the early days 
were agencies of promotion. The boosters 
were interested in boosting and not at 
all concerned with the ultimate results. 
A new creamery would bring a new in- 
dustry and another payroll to the com- 
munity. The fact that the community 
could not support two creameries re- 
ceived little consideration. The dry 
goods stores appeared to be prosperous, 
therefore more dry goods stores were in- 
vited. The grocery joblier discovered 
that retail customers were patronizing 
other jobbers. He promoted the estab- 
lishmcnt of new retail stores, and re- 
ceived the praise and support of the boost - 
ers. 

And so the practice ran to its inevi- 
table conclusion. The modern organi- 
zation is more interested in preventing 
lhan promoting further complications 
in the distribution problem. From the 
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iMrlir.it days tiw chamlier of commerce 
has suffered recurring attacks of indus- 
trial hysteria. The disease is epidemic in 
rge icctions of tlie country today. Heal 
fate promoters, small merchants, and 
rivate MlffllrtirttlTI are heating the tom- 
oms. They threaten death and destruc- 
tion to the organization that fails to pro- 
duce factories, more factories and mure 
ctories. It is an old story and one fa- 
ihar to every individual who has been 
identified with the development of Ameri- 
can communities. 

The ehaml>er of commerce executive 
knows that there are three ways of pro- 
moting sound industrial development ! 1 1 1 
by using only local capital and managc- 
ineur, (2) by entering into partnership 
with an outside concern seeking a better 
location and additional capital, (S) by 
demonstrating certain definite advantages 
to an outside concern seeking a new loca- 
tion, or a location for a branch plant 

Ten years ago lactones were sold at 
politic auction and the bidders included 
more than <KK) ehamliers of commerce. 
Today the aurtioas are not quite so suc- 
cessful, for only 364 organizations have 
continued the practice of buying indus- 
tries. 

An executive in the Middle West re- 
ports an alarming trend toward decen- 
tralization in community activities. For- 
mer departments of the chamber have 



btM displaci.-d by separate organizations 
New agencies are organized for every new 

The significant fact to consider is that 
decentralization is invariably followed by 
the reorganization and rc-cstabhshnient 
of the chamber of commerce as the cen- 
tral institution serving the entire business 
community. 

National Advertising Important 

\ f \NY -•■> !■ ' on ■ "i •)»• South and 
Middle West deplore (he expendi- 
tures of large sums for national advertis- 
ing and for industrial promotion. These 
criticisms dn nut come from organizations 
engaged in national advertising. Unques- 
tionably, large sums of money have been 
wasted in national advertising Advertis- 
ing is jm-I as essential ill community de- 
velopment as m business promotion, but it 
should be done intelligently or not at all. 

In the opinion of organization execu- 
tives throughout the United Slates the 
financial problem is the difficulty which is 

causing the greatest anxiety. Heve •- 

are not keeping pace with demands for 
service. Numerous experimental method- 
have been introduced, but the most suc- 
cessful plan is the one which guarantees 
a definite operating budget for a term of 
years. 

Chambers of commerce everywhere are 
revising their aims and oiiiiri- . i t i ■ 1 are 



readjusting their relations with other or- 
ganization* The organization i- Ixvolii- 

nig more the voice of business and less 
the servant of enthusiasts Crcater ef- 
forts ire being made to promote the in- 
terests of mcmliership groups and to se- 
cure accurate expressions of mcmbcr-hlp 
sentiment on public (|iiesiions 

The wilil clamor for lugger eilies ha- 
subsided and only faint echoes are heard 
in the i ir dt-l nice The demand for I m ' - 
ter communities, regardless of *i/.e, is 
growing steadily. To have the largest 
city in any given area means nothing li 
great numlicrs of the citizens are present 
or prospective dependent- ("nnstani 
striving for population may -ectire a line 
showing in the census reports, but il is 
frequently accompanied by eorrespond- 
ing reductions in the standards of Bring. 

If business men really want to increase 
l he efficiency ot dear organiz.it inns, tiny 
will give greater attention to the em- 
ployment ui trained executives and to the 
conditions under which the organizations 
arc attempting to function. 

The trained executive is not a miracle 
worker, but he is usually honest, depend 
able and productive. All that he asks i- 
i reasonable measure of cooperation, fair 
consideration, and compensation in keep- 
ing with the serv ice he performs. In re- 
turn he is willing to give his talent, cnergv 
and professional equipment 



The Community and the Retailer 



By FRED VOILAND 

YoiliDul < lotbiug Co.. 1'ofirt.i. K./«w> 



THE Constitution of the United 
Stated was built around the 
country business man. In \1' \- 
andria, Virginia, Washington 
and his business associates met to do 
away With the tariff between states. It 
was the genesis of the (. (.'institution. 

The country town in America is the 
backbone and life of America. The aboli- 
tion of slavery came out of the country 
town. Prohibitum came, the Kighteeiitli 
Amendment came out of the country 
towns of the United States. The country 
town, the local community, js the one 
place where fundamental changes lake 
place and where men have the inte-im d 
fortitude to back them up. 

1 make no brief for the country town 
in contradistinction to the city. The 
same rules apply to ImiIIi. Hut I want to 
accentuate the importance of the country 
town in the commercial life of America. 

Three great retail revolutions have 
taken place in 5(1 years. The peddler 
who went about selling locally from his 
pack or his wagon was the first competi- 
tor that the retail merchant had; and 
follow nig in the wake of the peddler came 
the commercial traveler, who brought to 



the country town the city service, and 
delivered his goods. 

The peddler has long since passed, and 
in his place today ihe jobber and hi- re- 
tailer are selling to the retail merchant. 

Then came the mail order house, and 
the mail order house then threatened to 
do away with the retail merchant. But. 
after more than .'(I years of experience, 
1 1 if' in ill order houses have llul abandoned 
the mail business, but have become, tin in- 
selves, retailers. 

Retailer Still Leads 

TBE retailer has absorbed the mail or- 
der house. In these three periods tli r 
have taken place in .">() years, three revo- 
lutions, three great changes, the rct.ulci 
-t mds today as an important pari of the 
community, just as he did more than I - M I 
years ago; but he faces now live distinct 
problems. 

Hi- tiisi problem is the back door ped- 
dler. Another is the mail order house. A 
dm 1 i~ the chain store. The fourth is 
the department store, and the last and 
greatest, his greatest hope am! Ins great- 
est compel iior today, is luxury. 

I be chain -tore a the ttstdt of faultv 



distribution. The chain competes today 
mostly in price. 

If any retailer is unable to cope with 
conditions a- I hey are and to meet com- 
petition, if he is unable m his community 
to meet, that competition fairly, the law 
ol iverage w ill \'. ipe Inni out 

I am free to believe thai we do not 
care to go nUmt with our wearing apparel 
ill standardized, and ha\ •■ all ill it we eat. 
super-produced mod 

The chain stores have taught retailers 
to organize into l lade associations. Chain 
stores ha > e taught the retailer to organize 
in groups in order that he may compete. 
They have taiigln him to budget his pur- 
chases, to finance his business. 

The ciiies have begun to decentralize. 
Slate Street is no longer Slate Street. The 
traffic is prohibitive in the great cities. 
It is one and the same thing for the coun- 
t ry tow n today, and if any man ha- today 
in his mind anything in the way n( bright 
prospects for the retailer, let him take 
heart on it. 1 know thai we are appealed 
to by stories of bigness; 1 know that (here 
is nothing else that is so interesting as 
stories of bigness; but the small merchant 
helps the manufacturers thrive. 
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Healing Distribution's Sore Spots 

By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 



CHAIN store? and local cham- 
bers are at least on the way 
to settle their differences, as a 
result of the spirited group 
meeting of the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment. 

Points of difference between the two 
factions were presented, but without any 
immediate conclusion. Alvin £. Dodd, 
until recently manager of ihe department, 
moved that a study be made 
by the National Chamber 
which would consider every 
aspect of the subject as 
viewed by all of those in- 
terested. 

Fundamentals such as 
profits and public relations 
held the center of the stage. 

Lewis H. Bronson, Presi- 
dent, Bronson and Town- 
send, New Haven, Conn., 
opened the meeting with an 
address, "Evaluation of 
Territory and Customers." 
In it, he discussed the re- 
trenchment through simpli- 
fication which his firm made 
and its results. Five years 
ago his company, which deals in hardw are 
at wholesale, decided to cut down mate- 
rially the number of manufacturers from 
whom it bought, after what amounted to 
laboratory tests showed the great bulk 
came from relatively few sources. After 
carryiriji the study further, the varieties 
of merchandise handled were diminished 
by about one-third. Further tests showed 
that the expense of servicing a small cus- 
tomer at a great distance from the home 
office was greater than the profit, so the 
territory was arbitrarily reduced by 
nearly a third. To complete the cutting 
process, hull <ij i he former customers were 
dropped, a- their accounts were too small 
to warrant handling. 

Speaking of the unprofitable account, 
Mr Bronson said: 

"Based on our investigation, it was ob- 
v ions that the profitableness would be al 
fecterl largely by the size of the orders 
which made up an account. 

"Our conclusion was that an account 
liuisl be made up of al li a.-l one ordi r 
per month, or two $21.1 orders per mouth, 
or three $lf> orders per month. 

"In other words an account ot if-Hin per 
year might be profitable it the order- av- 
eraged $_T> each. On the other hand, an 
account would have to be lfo4() for the 
year if ihe orders averaged only $15. 

"We do not now nor have we ever had 
the slightest desire to penalize the small 
merchant. We have only one price anil 
the small merchant get- the .-anie price 
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as the big merchant. But we came to 
the conclusion that the sale of hardware 
was becoming too spread out and that 
there were too many merchants who were 
eager to increase their sales by adding 
just a few items of hardware to their 
stocks. 

"It was these merchants who were af- 
fected by the policy we at that time 
adopted Obviously any legitimate hard- 
ware merchant could buy of 
us if he wished at least $W0 
worth of hardware in a year. 
But if his interest in us was 
only as a source of supply 
for an occasional item it did 
not seem to us that we were 
unreasonable in frankly tell- 
ing him that his account 
was unprofitable. 

I realize that no business 
has any excuse to continue 
unless, in addition to per- 
forming a useful service, it 
makes for itself a net profit. 
This is the ultimate test 
which I insist our business 
must subject itself to. The 
fact that for several years 
now and contrary to what I believe to be 
the general trend, our business has shown 
an increase each year in its operating 
profits is my answer to those who, obsi —ed 
with the term of vo/umttis,hesitate to give 
up anything in the way of volume even 
though the lack of profit is acknowl- 
edged." 

Discussion of Mr. Bron- 
son's address was begun by 
E. M. West, business an- 
alyst of New York City. 
Mr. West said that only 
part of the first speaker's 
story had been told, be- 
cause of his personal mod- 
esty. Mr. West said that 
the animation back of the 
decision to follow out a 
principle arrived at after 
study was more noteworthy 
than the actual success of 
the venture. Courage to 
enter unknown waters is 
rare, he said, yet has a 
value, as it makes possible 
compilation of evidence for future use. 

He also pointed out that the recent He- 
tail and Wholesale Census bares addi- 
tional testimony on the unprofitablcnc-s 
of the accounts of many types of retail- 
ing. One conclusion to be reached from 
examination of this Census is that manu- 
facturers and w holiv-alcr- are carrying too 
many thousands of retailers with their 
own operating funds which >hould \f 
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freed for other service. Another funda- 
mental phase of distribution was consid- 
ered by Earl C. Sams, president of the 
J. C. Penney Company, in a well-received 
address, "The Relation Between theChain 
Store and the Community," In it, he 
said: 

"The relation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the contribution of the chain in 
the field of distribution may be found in 
the statement of the functions of the 
Chamber. It is designed to collect the 
facts, impartially, and present them to 
governmental bodies and to the public. 
It serves no particular quarter, no par- 
ticular interest. It is a school, an insti- 
tute for obtaining the facts of public con- 
cern. One of its most important depart- 
ments is devoted to Domestic Distribu- 
tion. 

"The advantages and disadvantages 
economically and socially of the chain sys- 
tem are ri|>e for just that kind of Stud] 
which the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is admirably equipped to 
make. This is especially true since many 
of the State Legislatures at their coming 
session will be asked to pass a law hostile 
to the chain store. It will be asked to pay 
a tax or license fee simply because it is a 
chain. An independent store next door 
doing exactly the same kind of bui-im-- 
will Ik? effectively exempted from such 
tiix or license fee. The Congress of the 
(Tinted Slates has been asked and a reso- 
lution offered to investigate 
chains. These bodies ami 
the bodies at large will be 
looking to the Chamber of 
Commerce for impartially 
prepared information. 

"Possibly one of the lir.-t 
advantages of a chain in-n- 
t ut ion, when it once rescbet 
the proportions of a chain, 
is that it has in usable and 
practical form the past ex- 
perience of many stores in 
many similar towns. 

"The same character of 
approach is made by 'Ik 
local Chamber, which, by 
reason of its membership m 
the United Stales Chamber 
of Commerce, has access to the *\m< ■ 
house oi information that has been trad 
and found useful or discarded in other 
Chambers similarly situated. 

'Dais method of procedure qualita - 
commerce secretaries and store managers 
for admission into the class of student J 
of merchandising and community de\ ■ ! 
opment. 

"Uecentlv a local Chamber of Com- 
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manufacturing concern 10 move 10 im< 
particular town. The usual hullabaloo had 
licen uXMtM regarding the enormous re- 
turn* that would come to the town from 
such an adventure. About two weeks 
later the local Chamber in the town where 
the factory was actually located solicited 
our store manager for $500 toward a fund 
to keep the factory' from mov- 
ing. We had three wasteful 
jiossibihties: waste of funds to 
induce the move, waste of 
funds to prevent the move- 
ment and — possibly — tin' most 
wasteful of all to the industry 
ItMlf, could it bo persuaded to 
locate by such cash induce- 
ments. 

Locate Right First 

"POSSIBLY there had been 

* no very careful study to 
determine the most economical 
location for that plant in the 
first place. If there had lieen, 
the fund raising episode would 
am er have been attempted. 
American business men have 
Iwcn wise enough, good sports 
enough, for the protection of 
their own s|>eeia! interests to 
set up voluntarily impart ui) 
Chambers . civic groups and in- 
stitutes for the rounded out, 
development of the community 
as a whole. 

I'm glad to say that in nine 
hundred out of a total of one 
thousand towns the men of the 
J. C. Penney Company ac- 
tively support such Chambers 
and civic groups. 

"What are some of the stand- 
ards of the business commun- 
ity the chamber and the chain 
and the individual merchant 
may relate themselves to im- 
prove? 

' In the older professions, 
certain standards of conduct 
became so acceptable as to be- 
come law The banks in the 
community have become so in- 
stitutionalized that they dis- 
tribute regular dependable credits and 
render service for the safe keeping of de- 
posits and investments. The newspaper 
h i- '-Miii'' in be looked upon as a di.-uib- 
utor of reliable information. There is DO 
reason why every community should not 
aspire to have an equally dependable 
gn"ip "f iiii-rch mt- who distribute only 
honestly built merchandise at cost plus a 
re.i-.mable service charge. There is every 
rca-im why they should turn against the 
old tricks of the trade in merchandising 
that have been long since abandoned in 
ot bef business practice. 

"Suppose some morning on your way 
to your store or office you should see 
pasted on the windows of your local 
banks and newspaper offices glaring rep- 
resentations regarding values of £5 now 
selling for $l.o0; bargains to be had lie- 



count in interest rates for thus week only 
— three columns on the front page given 
with even - page ad — or what not. These 

-mns show distress and make sporadic 
and questionable appeals to induce pit- 
ronagc of the buying public. Just sup- 
po.-< your banks and newspapers, in order 
to secure patronage, made Mich appeal". 




THIS portrait of Harry A. Wheeler, first president 
Of the National Chamber, which now hangs in its 
hoard Room, was painted by Leopold S'.-yffert. The 
presentation address was made at the opening session 
of the sixteenth Annual Meeting by the Hon. J. F. 
Uurke of Pittsburgh who characterized Mr. Wheeler 
"as lovable a man as ever presided over a body" 



If i hey pillowed the very common prac- 
tice in merchandising, they would report 
tn just this character of advertising. 

"This much can be said for the chains. 
They do not resort to such practice. 
Whenever any substantial element in a 
town resorts to such merchandising meth- 
ods it is the concern not only of the local 
chamber of commerce but of all intelli- 
gent merchants and business men 

i 'ertainly, the forward-looking chain 
store manager and the forward-looking 
chamber of commerce must work to- 
gether, because their fundamental inter- 
est - are the same 

"They both stand or fall according to 
the degree of integrity with which they 
keep themselves organized to make avail- 
able their work for the benefit of the com- 
munity u a whole. 



"So it is in merchandising. If the mer- 
chandising methods of a given town fail 
to keep pace with the newer movement. 
-Mine merchandising organization is cer- 
tain to make a place for itself in thai 
community. 

"The chain store system, in turn, will 
surMVe only to the i vtenl that it con- 
t nines In qualify Hselt 
"Only thorn chains who appreciate thai 
the work of these men in the 
last generation toward upbuild- 
ing of the towns and communi- 
ties must l>e assured and car- 
ried on, and even jterfected, 
will survive or have any right 
to survive. 

"No man, whether he lie of 
i he chain or of an independent 
organization, is so mean that 
he lives on the good name and 
I ro.-penty of a community 
others have built and feel- no 
sense of obligation to pick up 
and carrv on where others 
him left off." 

I >isciissii>n of Mr Sam-' ad- 
dress was started by Godfrey 
M Lehhar, of New York City, 
editor of Chain Store Age. Mr. 
I.ehbar criticized local cham- 
ber secretaries for their atti- 
tude toward the chain. 

That attitude is in part ig- 
norance, he said, as many 
■ h mis are alreadyactivei ham- 
I ier workers. 

Not Free With Money 

ROBERT R. EIJ.1S, presi- 
dent of the Hessig-Ellis 
Drug Company, Memphis, 
then rose to reply, saying that 
he knew from his own experi- 
ence that it was difficult to get 
money from local units of chain 
stores when approached for 
chamber or community activ- 
ity support. 

Mr. Ellis then paid a grace- 
ful tribute to Mr. Do<Id, and 
assured the latter of the good- 
will of American business in In- 
new activity with the National 
Whole-ale Dry li b Associa- 
tion. 

A warm discussion of the rights and 
w rungs of ihe chains and the eliambei 
then look place, until Mr. Bronson in- 
terrupted to remark thai the meeting was 
being given over to a pointless argument, 
which could be better taken care of at all- 
ot In r lime. 

Then the meeting, which again proved 
to be the largest ol the group meetings, 
was adjourned 

\ snmew bat simil it phase ol Mr Broil 
son's activities in cutting down volume to 
increase profits was presented in an in- 
terview published in Nation's Business 
for January of this year. 

Headers are given an opportunity of 
learning more of Mr. Sams and his work 
in rhain store operation in the regular 
June issue, through his article, "Back of 
the Chain Siore " 
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^EAMWORK for Greater For- 
eign Trade" was coached by 
the Kuuio Rocknefl of the mod- 
ern commercial world when the 
foreign commerce group of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce held its 
luncheon meeting May S. 

With sueli veterans in the field as for- 
mer Secretary of ( 'ommenv Willi. mi (.' 
Rcdiield, E. B. Filsinger, tlirertor of for- 
eign sales for the Royal Baking Powder 
Company, ami Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Common'c, making speeches on 
their experiences, those who attended the 
meeting were given a variety of views of 
the foreign picture. 

Several of the "pet bogeys" of the 
American business man who contemplates 
entering the foreign field, such as the 
theory that he with his high-priced Amer- 
ican labor cannot compete with the cheap 
labor of Europe, that foreign credit means 
great losses, and that American anti-trust 
laws make it. impossible for Fnited States 
concerns to compete with European 
cartels, were soundly 
trounced by the differ- 
ent speakers. 

Their talks were sup- 
plemcnted by Charles 
W. Lonsdale, president 
of the Simonds-Shiclds- 
Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City, who 
made brief references to 
his own experiences in 
the development of for- 
eign trade for his com- 
pany. Mr. Lonsdale 
later addressed a gen- 
eral session of the cham- 
ber on the subject of 
"What Teamwork 
Means to Foreign Com- 
merce." He acted as presiding officer at 
the Tuesday luncheon, and introduced 
Edward L. Bacher, manager of the for- 
eign commerce department of the United 
States Chamber, before he called on Mr. 
Redfield as the first speaker. 

Mr. Bacher told of the work that had 
been done that, morning by the Foreign 
Commerce Department's Advisory Com- 
mittee, and before the luncheon meeting 
adjourned, a resolution approved by it 
was presented and adopted. It proposed 
that the National Chamber should go on 
record as favoring ratification of the re- 
cently signed international convention to 
abolish special restrictions on imports and 
exports, many of which were imposed 
abroad during and after the World War, 
but have never been lifted since its end. 
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When Mr. Redfield was 

intrndun d i" speak on the 
topic of "Fnroien Tradi — 
\ Major factor in Pros- 
perity," he began by saying 
he should like to speak on 
behalf of the smaller indus- 
tries of America, because 
the big ones know what it 
costs and means to develop 
foreign t rade. 

"I was one of the small- 
est manufacturers in the 
United States," said Mr. 
Redfield, "The first thing 
a Miiall manufacturer needs 
to do is to get rid of a num- 
ber of preconceived ideas, 
perhaps the main one being that he can- 
not pay the wages here to meet the 
American standard of living and com- 
pete successfully abroad with goods 
made in the cheaper labor markets of 
Europe. 

"I sold American forgings in Liege 
within a mile of the steel plants producing 
them there. I sold them in England, with 
half a dozen competitors close 
by, because my partner and 
myself had faith in ourselves. 
Take the bogey of the differ- 
ence in the standard-of-living 
wage by the collar and neck 
and throw him out. Frequent- 
ly the cost of production is 
the smallest, not the largest, 
element of cost to the con- 
sumer. 

"Quality and design fre- 
quently make the whole price 
question one that can be ig- 
nored. It is perfectly possible 
to go around the question of 
price by finding what the cus- 
tomer would like to have and 
making it for him. Manufac- 
turers design things which are not in ex- 
istence when they are needed. Produc- 
tion of such articles is simple, profitable 
and permanent. 

"In Europe, the bringing in of a new 
article by a competitor does not refill in 
quick factory changes to meet the new 
conditions of competition as it docs here. 
Don't attempt to sell wdiat you want to 
make, but make the foreign customer 
what he wants to buy. Don't have the 
thing too often seen among Americans — 
the big head. It is an evidence of national 
self-conceit Keep out of tli n habit , that 
has mrsed so many of us, of despising the 
foreigner. 

"I beg of you," Mr. Redfield continued, 
"to take no fliers in foreign trade. Stop 
before you start. Europe is strewn with 
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the corpses of American 
business concerns w ho have 
attempted to use that as a 
place for dumping sur- 
pluses. Foreign trade must, 
never be regarded as an ex- 
tra filler when times are 
hard. You had better Stay 
at home unless you intend 
to develop the foreign field 
continuously, wisely and in— 
lelligonily. The I rained 
manufacturers of Europe 
use their intelligence; so 
don't underestimate your 
■itii.igoni.st." 

"The conquering story 
of American industry,'' de- 
clared Mr. Redfield, "begins With faith 
in the man himself. Men in America are 
led, not driven. Keep ahead of your men, 
but spur them on by letting them folluw. 
Responsiveness of American labor to 
leadership is a conquering power." 

In emphasizing his point that the 
American manufacturer must make what 
the foreign customer wants him to make 
iiiMead of u hal he himself wants to make, 
Mr. Redfield cited an instance of the re- 
ceipt of a large order of goods from a 
thousand miles up the Amazon. The 
only instruction given was that there must 
be no green labels in the goods. The 
manufacturer said that he had a good 
green label, and that that would be used. 

It was and the shipment reached its 
destination, only to be returned immedi- 
ately, because green to the natives was 
the color of the devil. 

Credit Losses Negligible 

\/f R. FILSINGER opened his remarks 
* * by saying that the credit, lossei ot 
the American export trade arc "infinitesi- 
mal," and added that "it can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that they 
average from one-third to one-half of one 
per cent. 

"Indeed," said Mr. Filsinger, "only in 
exceptional cases do they run as large as 
one per cent. Obviously, I refer to the 
experience of firms who know how to ex- 
tend credit abroad. When credit is ex- 
tended unwisely, whether at home or 
abioad, the results may be costly. Yet 
with the facilities available for obtaining 
credit information on foreign houses, 
there is no excuse for a high ratio of 
loss." 

"It has long been an axiom of the 
United States," said Mr. Filsinger, in 
summarizing his conclusions, "that trade 
in the home market cannot be carried on 
unless credit is extended It is sell-evi- 
dent that in foreign markets where money 
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rates are higher, the new! for credit is 
even more important to the merchant 
than is the caw in the United States, 
where credit w considered indisjn-nsable. 
Tlie prospective exporter who is delay- 
ing his sales efforts overseas because of 
fear of possible rredit losses is making a 
serious error. He is in reality dealing 
with a bogey. 

"In the first plare, he has to encour- 
age him the experience of numerous other 
houses who have for many years and are 
are now conducting foreign business with 
insignificant losses. In the next place, he 
ha- available the accumulated informa- 
tion ami experience of foreign traders 
who have long lieen in the tit-Id and who 
are dealing in many cases with thousands 
of firms abroad whose standing is well 
est iblishcd. Lastly, he has the assurance 
that a definite movement, is under way 
to make credit information internation- 
ally more readily available in order thai 
the risk of doing business, whether here 
or abroad, may be reduced to an even 
lower minimum. 

"The American business man can im- 
lit'M ike foreign trade with the confidence 
that 'the world is my field.' " 

Problem of the Cartel 

nli. KLKIN" brought out facts about 
some of the latest attempt! ai the 
■ rganization of foreign t artel- and -ome 
reports of the latest failures of such ef- 
forts. 

"Clearly," said Dr. Klein, "the day of 
integrated mass trade effort, as a cnun- 
terpurt of mass production, is at hand, 
and our business cuiiimuiul v would be 
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well advised ■ a mat- 
ter of sound defensive 
as well M offensive tac- 
tics to scrutinize this 
new development with 
unusual care. The situ- 
ation calls for sober 
tactual analysis, calm 
planning, and coura- 
geous action; there is 
no room for emotional 
patrtoteenng on the 
one hand and supine 
defeatist subini--ion on 
i he ot her. 

"It wa< hoped lhat 
in the Webb-Pomerene 
"•ombines we had found 
the answer to foreign collaborative eom- 

j.t-f itnm. but ihf decade of il per itioti 

of that act, which has just lieen rounded 
out, has revealed some unexpected obsta- 
cles to its complete success. Although 
some 57 export associations are now rcg- 
isiered under it, only a small proportion 
of those arc actively operating. Their 
total export trade in the last fiscal year 
was about iFJdtUHKMKHI, a third of which 
vi i- -applied by ni' tals and minerals, an- 
other third by forests anil food products, 
and the remainder by miscellaneous man- 
ufactures and partly processed gond- 

"Meantime the European international 
i arid has taken mi new life as the orgy 
of depreciated paper currency and other 
phases of the post-war depression grad- 
ually disappeared. The consequent prep- 
a ration for a more aggressive competition 
ha- madeContmental industries impatient 
<»l tin- remaining vestiges of war-tune po- 
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lilicn-cconomic barriers and 
other nationalistic devices. The 
cartel is one phase of the answe" 
of the Old World industrialists 
to these impediments. 

"It, is evident that the devel- 
opments thus far, both in Eu- 
rope ami this country, limit 
the prolonged workability of 
foreign marketing combines to 
certain raw material" rathet 
than fabricated specialties Hu' 
when the given trade organiza- 
tion is internationalized, as in 
the i i-c of the c irtcl -, new com- 
plications are promptly encoun- 
tered through the difficulty of 
effectively controlling the oper- 
ations of many concerns, each group of 
which i- organized under differing codes 
and national trade practices. 

"In any event, such cartels and com- 
binations must of necessity key the tempo 
of their operations down to the abilities 
of the least efficient members of the 
group. This situation makes for a con- 
stant atmosphere of restive impatience on 
the part of the most aggressive niem- 
liers. 

"The device, then, has its distinct lim- 
itations and by no means affords the in- 
fallible panacea, which has been confi- 
dently expected of it. This does not 
mean that all collaborative effort in for- 
eign trade has only restricted possibili- 
ties. Certainly the experience of some 
2,000 trade associations in the United 
States oilers abundant reason for assum- 
ing large opportunities for trade collab- 
orative effort." 



Best Use of Natural Resources 

By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 



POWER and Prosperity" was 
the theme of the Natural Re- 
sources Croup luncheon meet- 
ing at the Washington Hotel, 
May 8. The attendance was large and 
interest keen. Hydro-electric power de- 
velopment received major consideration, 
and the resolutions were 
Strong for keeping govern- 
ment out of it at Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam, and 
everywhere else. The man- 
ifest sentiment of the gath- 
ering was that if is through 
federally controlled hydro- 
elect nc development that 
socialism seeks to under- 
mine private ownership and 
operation of property, and 
that therefore the issue is 
crucial for all business. 

"Having an abundance of 
natural resource- todav, we 
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to tomorrow." -.ml the chairman of the 
section, Matthew S. Sloan, president of 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, begin- 
ning the -peaking, alter I lie luncheon. 

Ever] group tit the population is vitally 
concerned, and the public consciousness 
-iiineuh.it blindly, for guid- 
ance. It is the duty of such 
groups as the present one 
to furnish thai guidance. 

"Local groups in various 
regions are facing the prob- 
lem. U itness the Wiscon- 
sin Commercial Forestry 

Conference and the Ml. 
Carmel Conference in the 
anthracite region. The for- 
estry problem has lieen 
dealt with nationally by a 
commercial forestry confer- 
ence at Chicago last No- 
vember under the auspices 
of the Chamlier of Com- 
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Commercial reforestation was then found 
to have made I good start toward Voii- 
tinuous production of wood on the na- 
tion'.- forest lands " 

The assurance of future supplies of 
minerals, Mr. Sloan said, depends almost 
entirely on the wisdom ami initiative of 
private enterprise m stimulating science 
and applying its results. Science is find- 
ing the means of locating deep-lying ore- 
bodies and also ways to recover more 
usable material from their natural de- 
posits. The increased production uf nine 
in the West and the greater recover)' " ; 
ga.oline from crude oil were cited as ex- 
amples of Itetter methods. 

However, the present plethora of pro- 
duction and stocks of timber, petroleum 
and many of Ihe mends anil minerals 
should not divert attention from provid- 
ing adequately for the future. Teamwork 
between mergers, cooperative agreements 
and associations with the public agencies 
are essential. The rising interest of the 
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public in the social aspects of natural rc- 
stiureea is creating opposition to commer- 
cial development. Ways must he found 
to reconcile commercial and social uses. 
Scenery and water power development 
can go together; forest, rise can he made 
to perpetuate the forests. 

While all industries using natural re- 
sources are threatened 
with government, owner- 
ship and overregulation, 
water resources have re- 
ceived the most atten- 
tion. Efforts are being 
made to break down the 

eel iHished Federal water 

power policy. Muscle 
Shoals was a war emer- 
gency development, 
undertaken before the 
national policy was es- 
tablished; but, taking it 
i- a precedent , special 
consideration was de- 
manded for the Colorado 
River and the St. Law- 
rence and the Columbia 
developments. In consequence one half 
of the nation's water resources have been 
locked up. Mr. Sloan summed up Ins 
views as follows: 

''To stimulate a more careful use of 
natural resources, it is not necessary for 
the American people to engage in business 
activities through government agencies. 

"Neither is it advisable for them to ad- 
venture in government ownership for the 
purpose of demons! rat ins how develop- 
ment should be conducted and at what 
price the product should be marketed. 
The experiences in government operation 
give us no occasion for pride. 

Private Initiative Stressed 

"npHE philosophy of encouragement of 

I private initiative has long been one 
of the fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment. It is also a eomer-stone of the 
National Chamber, reiterated constantly 
by resolution and referendum, and yet 
this principle is meeting with determined 
opposition from men in high places, and 
it is threatened by more dangerous ef- 
fect of public lethargy. 

"What the public can rightfully de- 
mand is a steady supply of raw mate- 
rials, uniform in grade, and at reason- 
able prices. In addition, it may insist 
that production operations be so con- 
ducted as to assure ihorough extraction 
with a minimum of waste, and thatutiliza- 
tion be governed broadly by the available 
supply and the economic needs of the 
community, the state, and the nation. 
But to encroach upon the fields of pro- 
duction and operation is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of our nation. 

"Teamwork and Group Management" 
was the subject of the paper read by H. F. 
Pack, president of the National Electric 
Light Association and general manager 
of the Northern States Power Company, 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Pack asserted that 
the human element was the greatest nat- 
ural resource of the nation, and found in 
group management a means of conserving 



thai resource when applied to the other 
resources, Group management — holding 
companies — he held to be fundamentally 
sound in (hat. it provides the best machin- 
ery tot organizing and using ihe best 
available human ability. 

( 5 roup management is appearing every- 
where, and is being more and mote recog- 
nized as 1 1n' si iles i and most 

logical means of rendering the 
best possible service to ihe 
public at the lowest possible 
cost. Mr. I'ack described al 

length the advantages of group 
management, as seen from the 
public viewpoint, and asserted 
that, the proof of them was to 
be found in a comparison of 
the electric power industry of 
the United Slates, per cent 
privately owned, with that in- 
dustry in foreign countries, 
where government ownership 
usually predominates. He re- 
called that an investigating 
commission from Britain had 
reported that electric power 
devel o pment was the secret of American 
prosperity. 

Teamwork, rather than mutual antag- 
onism, is the need of the hour, Mr. Pack 
held in t he power held as well as in others. 
He cited the growth of shippers' advisory 
boards; the cooperation of the public 
authorities and the power industry in (he 
electrification of farms in Minnesota and 
elsewhere; and the harmonizing of the 
differences between the power companies 
and the Bell Telephone system in the mat- 
ter of use of the public roads for trans- 
mission and telephone lines. 

Teamwork is needed to protect, priv ate 
business against government encroach- 
ment, and yet men of other industries 
can be found supporting legislative meas- 
ures destructive of private ownership in 
the power field. The latter were warned 
that the United States Government and 
the states were already in a 
large number of businesses 

that should be left to private 
enterprise. "If the govern- 
i in - 1 1 1 takes over our business, 
somebody else's business will 
be next." 

R. E. Norton, vice-president 
of C. H. Geist Securities Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, had for 
his topic, "Electric Power and 
the Investor." He recalled that 
at Philadelphia recently was 
celebrated I he5()t h anniversary 
of the first test of a dynamo. 
Chas. F. Brush and Dr. Elilm 
Thomson, the two men who 
were concerned with the test, 
were present at the celebration. 

The tremendous transformation in the 
field of industrial electricity in fifty years 
is largely due to the interest of investors 
in electric public utility securities. The 
industry has expanded in proportion to 
investment interest. The fixed capital of 
the industry was $500,000,000 in 1902; 

by 1<i22 il had increased 10*4,400, 1.(101! 

Up to 1920 investors had been rather dti'- 
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lident, but in that year they began to 
show Ihe enthusiasm which has resulted 
in an investment of $7,900,000,000 in 
1920. 

As laic as 191:5 Ihe then president of 
the National City Bank of New York de- 
chared that four out of five investors had 
their minds closed against any investment 
m the securities of electric corporations. 

ihese securities came into their own 
after the war, when there was a general 
icce-.-ion in industrial earnings, for the 
utility companies not only absorbed (he 
canceled war load of patronage but show- 
ed increases of business each year. A re- 
markable feature of public utility securi- 
ties has been the growth of customer 
ownership of slocks, the numlier of such 
owners growing from 4,000 in 1914 to 
248,000 in 1920. In the same period the 
efficiency of the use of power fuels in- 
creased 40 per cent. In 1027 the utility 
power plants generated 2,500,0011,000 
more kilowatt hours than the year he for 
with 150,00(1 fewer tons of coal. 

Both Scenery and Utility 

CTEPHEN MATHER, Director pi W<- 
*^ tional Parks, urged that in the devel- 
opment of natural resources reasonable 
attention be given to recreational and 
scenic factors. He cited the action of (he 
redwood forest owners in California and 
certain California power companies as 
models for others. He thought that social 

lei|l]il rlnellts could I ie fully IIU'I al a cost 

of not more than 3 to 5 per cent of utility 
loss. 

Charles A, Brand, secretary of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, extempo- 
raneously described the Muscle Shoals 
position in Congress and secured the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution call- 
ing upon the Chamber to appoint a com- 
mittee to recommend "a sound public 
policy intended to deal constructively 
with die disposition of the properties of 
the United States at Muscle Shoals." 

Another resolution 
urged against any im- 
pairment of the Federal 
Water Power Act, which 
provides for the admin- 
istration of the nation's 
water power under a 
single federal agency. 

Another resolution 
u reed C.'ontiress to pro- 
vide adequate research 
appropriations for the 
Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The growing convic- 
tion that the anti-trust 
laws arc somewhat obso- 
lete was reflected in the 
unanimous adoption of a 
resolution proposed by Milton L. Li--- 
berger, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Borough of Queens, New York • Vy. 
This resolution asked that a committee 
of the Chamber be appointed to recom- 
mend "what if any legislation to Take the 
place of these laws is desirable as more 
in accord with modern economic require- 
ments?" 
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A Program for Agriculture 

By O. M. KILE 



THAT agriculture continues to lip 
n subject of general interest to 
business men was shown by the 
prominence given it in the pro- 
gram and by the large attendance at the 
agricultural luncheon at the Mayflower 
Hotel May 9. 

As a natural result and follow-up of the 
recent report made by the Business 
Men's Commission on Agriculture, the 
Chamber desired to take 
some constructive action 
looking toward a definite ag- 
ricultural policy or program 
iv Inch would form the basis 
of its future activities for 
agricultural improvement. 
This rt-^ult was accomplished 
by the presentation of a re- 
port by the Chatnlicr's S]hs- 
cial Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Hoard of Direc- 
tors to submit this report to 
.i general referendum vote at 
an early date. 

Chief discussion of agricul- 
tural nuiUers,however,dr-vi 1- A y 
o|ied in connection with the 
agricultural luncheon arranged by the 
manager of the Agricultural Service De- 
partment. Approximately 200 persons 
attended this luncheon, including in addi- 
tion to delegates many farm leaders, agri- 
cultural economists, scientists, and corre- 
spondents. 

Farm Program Recommended 

I^oLLOWING brief introductory re- 
* marks, Dwight B. Heard, chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee, announced 
that after two years' work this committee 
had recommended to the Board of 1 fine- 
ton of the Chamber, a constructive na- 
tional agricultural program. The princi- 
pal features of tin- program are: 111 
Establishment of a Federal farm board to 
be appointed by the President, represent- 
ing the main geographic regions of the 
country, and l>oth producer and con- 
sumer interests. (2) Active support of 
the principle of cooperative marketing. 
C>) Full protection against destructive 
competition from foreign agricultural 
producers; that is, tariff protection. i4> 
Full development and adaptation of ex- 
isting agricultural credit facilities In local 
and commodity needs. (5) Delay in 
bringing into cultivation additional lands 
at public expense, until such time as there 
i- in economic m i il 

Mr. Heard stated that the board of di- 
rectors had unanimously ordered the 
committee's report, referred to a referen- 
dum vote by the membership, and that 
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this referendum will \ie taken at the 
earliest possible date. 

A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard' a Dairy- 
man, addressed the group on the subject 
. ■• tiinlnv Vrr-us (Quantity Production." 
using the history of the dairy industry 
during the last twenty years to prove 
that quality production not only brings 
increased net returns to the producer bid 
ojierates to prevent overproduction. He 
pointed out that in l'.rjii 
we produced nearly 12'-' 
billion pounds of milk as- 
compared with only N " 
■ ilium pounds in 191'i, yet 
the number of milch cows 
in the United States today 
is no greater than in 1916. 

Improved quality of 
dairy products has been a 
highly important factory 
Mr. Glover believe*, in in- 
creasing our [>er capita 
< onsumptjon of dairv 
products from the S04 
pounds of milk or its 
equivalent in 1(*16, to 
1,040 pounds in 1926 
This per capita increase 
taken together with the population in- 
cre i-e gives a lor ,1 mi rease in consump- 
tion of dairy products amounting to Til 
per cent in the last 10 years. It was Mr. 
(Hover's contention that many of the 
-aiue principles which have hi 'jrh ' pros- 
perity to the dairy industry could lie 
applied to other branches of agriculture, 
although he recognizes the fact that dairy- 
products are now on an import basis and 
therefore receive the full lienefit of the 
tariff, whereas some other import nit f ir:n 
proiluc t- do not 

The next speaker was Lloyd S. Tenny, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

"In the next oO years we arc going to 
get away from the present 
unscientific crop producing 
program to a more system- 
atic plan of suiting our crop 
acre ii'e- and I >n eding pro- 
grams to the needs of six 
months, one year or two 
years hence," sjiid Mr. Tcn- 
nv iii the course of hn ad- 
dress dealing with the de- 
partment's activities in en- 
deavoring to Coiled and 
disseminate world-wide in- 
formation on the supply 
and demand factor- affect- 
ing agricultural products. 

Julius II. Barnes, former 
president of the Chamber, 
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took occasion again to condemn farm- 
relief legislation of the McNary-IIaugen 
type ,md cited the recent failure of the 
British robber restriction act, as illustra- 
tion- of what be believed would be the 

final outcome of the McXary-Haiigon bill 
if enacted. He jiointetl out that there is no 
surplus of the higher grade- of wheat in 
the I'nitcd States and that the producers 
of high-protein wheat are today able to 
secure \ cry prolit il >lc prices 

< 'oiigri --in ui < i It Burl lies.- of North 
Dakota, expressed his approval of many 
of the principles set forth by the preced- 
ing speakers but asked them to differen- 
tiate between tho.-e agricultural crops 
such as dairy products which are on a 
home consumption basis and receiving 
full tariff protection, and those crops 
such as grains and meats which are on a 

loreign price level basis and receive lit- 
tle or no tariff protection. 

He defended the McNai y-Haugeii bill 
on the basis, first, that the purchasing 
power of agricultural products m terms 
of non-agricultural products, is still !> to 
10 per cent Mow the pre-war normal, 
and. second, that the mere fact of produc- 
ing a lew more pounds or bushels than are 
ncede 1 in -upply the consumption de- 
mand ot the Culled States for any par- 
ticular crop, ought to In' no reason for 
denying tariff benefits to the producers of 
that crop. This assurance of tariff pro- 
tecuon, Air Burtness stated, is essentially 
what the McXary-Haugen bill seeks to 
secure. 

Louis J. Talier, master of the National 
Grange, said that farm organizations are 
glad to know that the Chamber i- '.Milk- 
ing along constructive lines as regards 
agriculture, but indicated that he felt 
that I he Chamber had not gone far 
enough in its program as announced by 
Mr. Heard. Mr l abor urged the ex- 
port debenture plan as a means of secur- 
ing the "full tariff beneliis" which lm-i- 
ness apparently desires ag- 
riculture to have. He 
pointed out that the del wn- 
ture plan is merely a part 
of the original protective 
tariff sy.-tem as advocated 
by Alexander Hamilton and 
thai ii would accomplish 
the desired beneliis with far 

|e-s cuml .i i sonic machinery 
than would the McNary- 
IIaugen bill. 

Alfred H. Stone, vice 
chairman of the committee, 
commented on the work of 
the Mississippi Ixmg Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Mar- 
Tenny keiing Association. 



Transportation Issues 



By LEO A. BORAH 



SPIRITED argument developed in 
the Transportation and Com- 
munication Department luncheon 
meeting, May 8, over the pro- 
posed resolutions on merchant marine and 
n engineering advisers to Latin America. 
A vigorous but unsuccessful attempt 
as made by a group led by Malcolm 
Stewart of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce to have all merchant marine 
csolutions tabled and an endorsement of 
the .Tones-White Hill substituted. 

Opposing the adoption of the resolu- 
tion to endorse the policy of empowering 
President Coolidge to appoint from the 
Bureau of Public Roads a corps of engi- 
neering advisers to the Latin American 
nations, Colonel Frederic Molitor spoke 
as representative of the American Insti- 
tute of Consulting Engineers, Inc. 

After discussion ihe objections to both 
policies were defeated, and the resolu- 
tions were ordered reported favorably to 
t lie Resolutions Committee. 

A. L. Humphrey. President of the 
West inghouse Air Brake Co., presided 
e.d rendered a report on behalf of the 
Transportation and Communication De- 
partment Committee outlining the work 
i the past year and the proposed activi- 
ties for the coming year. 

Addresses were made by Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the /iW- 
•way Age, and Walter A. 
Draper, president of the 
Cincinnati Street Rail- 
ways Company. 

After the discussion of 
the addresses a number of 
resolutions were consid- 
ered and acted on by the 
meeting. 

Merchant Marine 

Y/f AX ACER Barber of 
i he Transportation 
and Communication De- 
partment announced that 
six resolutions on mer- 
chant marine had been Samuel O. Dunn 
submitted by member or- 
ganizations for consideration by the an- 
nual meeting. A new resolution was then 
proposed from the floor as a BObstitQte 
for the six. 

The substitute resolution was later 
adopted in substance by the Annual meet- 
ing and is printed on page 74. 

When Chairman Humphrey declared 
the question open for discussion, Mr. 
Stewart immediately moved to lay the 
resolution on the table, arguing that the 
Jones-White Bill covers alt points neces- 
sary and renders the resolution meiming- 
les- His motion was lost 




A motion was put to en- 
dorse the resolution. Again 
Mr. Stewart rose to argue 
against action and to ask 
that both the new resolu- 
tion and the original six be 
tallied 111 favor of an en- 
dorsement of the Jones- 
White Bill. Answering Mr. 
Stewart, R. S. McElwee, 
port commissioner of 
Charleston, supported the 
new resolution, which he 
characterized as a long step 
toward unifying hitherto 
diversified opinion. After 
several others had spoken 
for and against adoption of 
the resolution, Mr. Stewart moved a sub- 
stitute resolution endorsing the Jones- 
White Hill, but his motion was lost. 

The resolution before the meeting was 
then endorsed. 

Government Competition in Ro.nK 

The 01 her controversial question was 
that of endorsing the suggested resolu- 
tion on engineering advisers to Latin 
America. This resolution, already before 
the Resolutions Committee, was read by 
Manager Barber. 
Colonel Molitor objected to a favor- 
able expression by the meet- 
ing on tlte ground that the 
bill before Congress would 
authorize the President to 
appoint engineers from the 
Bureau of Public Roads to 
build highways in Latin 
America in direct, competi- 
tion with independent Ameri- 
can engineers and open the 
way to other government 
agencies similarly to enter 
into such competition in the 
building of public works. He 
declared his belief that adop- 
tion of such legislation would 
lead to more government in 
business and that any action 
in support of it would be in 
violation of the policy of the National 
( lumber. 

H. H. Rice, director of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
a member of the Highway Education 
Board, answered Colonel Molitor. He 
said the measure would not put the Gov- 
ernment into the engineering biMiie— hut 
that it would be simply a means of ce- 
menting good v. ill between the I'liHed 
Stales and Latin America He added 
that Pre-ideni t'uohdge had broached the 
idea in his annual message to Congress 
last December : nd had again advocated 
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it in his address in Cuba. 

Colonel Molitor replied 
that he and his colleagues 
had no objei tion to the idea 
sponsored by the President, 
which did not involve des- 
ignating government em- 
ployes. Colonel Molitor 
opposed the wording of the 
clause referring to appoint- 
ment of advisers from the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

At the close of the discus- 
sion the resolution was 
adopted by a small ma- 
jority. 

The resolution favoring 
adoption of the Hague 
Rules on Uniform Bills of Lading was 
endorsed by the meeting after some dis- 
CUSsion. Mr. Stewart said he believed the 
United States Slipping Board should be 
empowered to work out rules for uniform 
bills of lading. When it was explained 
that the proposed resolution carried the 
suggested reservations, Mr. Stewart with- 
drew his objection. 

Three resolutions on aviation had been 
submitted to the Committee previous to 
ihe meeting. Two new resolutions were 
pre-ctiied by John <";. Lonsdale, Chair- 
man of the National Chambers Aero- 
nautic Committee, one favoring interna- 
tional aeronautical conferences, and the 
other concerning state and local regula- 
tion of aeronautics. Both were endorsed. 

The resolution on toll roads was ap- 
proved. The resolution prepared by the 
Transportation and Communication De- 
partment Committee, dealing with rail- 
way labor, was endorsed. 

On the resolution presented by the 
Mankato, Minnesota, Chamber of Com- 
merce, directed to the question of eco- 
nomic relief for the Northwest through 
freight rate revision, no action was taken. 
The resolution was already before the 
Rc-olut ions ( 'ommittee. 

Manager Barber reported endorsement 
by the Department Committee of Ihe 
resolution on street and highway traffic. 
The meeting approved this resolution. 

Xew resolutions on city transportation 
and on postal rates were also endorsed. 

No action was taken on the rural road- 
resolution already ill the bands of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

Mr. Dunn's subject was "The Public, 
the Congress, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission." 

"Past experience plainly indicates that 
within a few years railway service will 
cease to be adequate and satisfactory un- 
less prevailing tendencies in our regula- 
tion of railways are changed," he -aid. "I 
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make this statement with full regard for 
the farts that at present the stork? of 
many railways arc selling for the highest 
prices in hist or)* and that the railways 
now have a capacity in excess of the de- 
mands upon them. 

'NY should not allow ourselves to be 
misled by superficial appearances and 
temporary conditions. The advance in 
the prices of railway securities within 
very recent years has been due mainly to 
general tuiam i.d conditions and specula- 
i ion. and not to earnings, and has followed 
a period of twenty years during, which 
these prices always were lower, and 
o.-u.'illv much loner, than they were as 
far hark as l'.Ktti. 

' No one knows how long the causes 
which have produced the present 'hull' 
market will continue to operate effec- 
tively enough to maintain the present 
prices of railway securities. Our only 
safe course is to assume that in future, 
as in the past, the net return earned by 
the railroads will determine the capital 
they can raise and the service they can 
render." 

Lawful Return Not Allowed 

"I \l.-< lUSSINt ; regulation within recent 
years, Mr. I mini criticized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission because it 
lias not so adjusted rates as to enable the 
railways to earn the b 3 ^ per cent annually 
on its own tentative valuation of their 
properties, which it has held would he fair. 

"It is our declared policy of regulation, 
as announced by the American public 
through Congress," he said, "that, while 
the net returns of the railways shall be 
restricted as those of other industries are 
not, they shall, at the same time, lie given 
opportunity to earn a fair return, and 
the courts hold it is unconstitutional con- 
fiscation to deprive them of a fair return; 
and yet they have been persisicntly so 
regulated that they have been unable to 
i am it The :>\ rr.ige return earned during 
the last seven years, on the Commission s 
o-.wi has,- of valuation, has heen only A 'i 

per rent, and in 19'27 was only about 4.75 
per i nil None oi the three larji u rn- 
torial groups of roads has earned the so- 
ralled 'fair return' as an average, and the 
« extern group has fallen far short." 

The failure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix rates to enable the 
railways to earn on the average a fair 
return was attributed hv Mr 1 »tmn large- 
ly to pressure, in a great measure polit- 
ical, from the public and Congress. 

"Regardless of the fact that the rail- 
ways have not been canting a fair return, 
measured by any standard, there has been 
incessant pressure Inr reductions of rates, " 
he said. "Sometimes one and sometimes 
both branches of Congress have taken a 
hand m applying ilus pn-sure The < 'oin- 
mission was created expressly to make 
expert investigations and decisions re- 
garding rates because it was recognized 

< 'olign -.- could nni ijo -o hut tw ire a hill 
has heen passed hv one house nl I 'ongress 
to abolish the surcharge on sleeping and 
parlor ear ticket- that had been author- 
ized by file eoinmi-sioii 



"Three year- ago almost without con- 
sideration of it-- merits. Congress passed 
the Hoch-Smilh resolution giving the 
commission notice that, in regulating 
rates, it should follow the policy of con- 
sidering the 'conditions' existing at any 
time in our various industries. This dis- 
regarded every principle on which ii tnu 
previously understood that our policy <,i 
regulation was based. It was an inter- 
ference by Congress with functions for 
t ^performance of which the Commission 
was expressly created. It contemplated 
rate-making m disregard oi the standards 
of justice and reasonablem-.- localise il 
meant, if it meant anything, that the 
Commission should exercise its rate-mak- 
ing authority to equalize the prod's in 
different industries, regardless of whether 
(In differences in their profits were due to 
freight rates or not. 

"The Commission gave the Hoch- 
Smith resolution as a reason, among oth- 
ers, for its decision in the famous Lrikc 
Cargo coal rate ease. Whatever were i he 
merits of this particular decision the f 'orn- 
mission, m making it, acted merely in the 
performance of the function for which it 
was expressly created. Hut because Com- 
missioner John J. Esrh voted for that de- 
cision he was placed on trial by the Sen- 
ate and defeated for reappointment Thus 
the Senate, contrary to the principles 
Upon which our twliey of regulation is 
based, in effect, acted as a court of ap- 
peal anil made a decision in a case on 
which it had not heard the evidence and 
arguments How can we expect able men 
to accept membership on the commission 
and discharge their dulies m accordance 
with their best judgment, if they are to be 
treated in this way?" 

Public Policy Needed 

" If THK public does not wish or intend 
* to have carried out the policy of regu- 
lation it has announced it should make 
this fact clear in order that railway man- 
agers and investors may t>e governed ac- 
cordingly. If the public does wish and 
intend to have that policy carried out it 
should see that political interference with 
die Interstate Commerce Commission by 
< 'ongress ceases, and that the Commi-n m 
is left free so to regulate, and does so 
regulate rates that lliev will be fair and 
reasonable as between different territories 

and classes of shippers, and al-o such as 

to enable the railways as a whole, and by 
groups, over periods of years, to earn re- 
turn at tenri equal to those ro which the 

( 'ouimis-ion ii-i If hold- the\ an entitled 
Mr. Draper disputed charge- thai 
American street railways arc fast becom- 
ing archaic or obsolete in the struggle for 
supremacy with the automobile. 

The street railway industry, he said, is 
calling itself city transportation to typify 
the service it render- rather than the 
method of rendering it. As evidence that 
it is in il concerned wilh street cars alone 
he cited the fact that electric railway 
companies are now operating lO.IHK) mo- 
tor coaches in regular service. 

"The commonest criticism of the street 
railway business." he s .,j,] that it is 



ari'han or obsolete Some oi the critics 
are honest in their lielicfa. There are 
doubtless others who are not. It is true 
that the development of the automotive 
vehicle and the vast increase m wealth 
in this country have created a demand on 
the pari ol the public for greater speed 
and more comfort in city transportation 
and lor more transportation facilities 
also. 

"In spite of the tremendous growth in 
the private automobile with all the | .rople 
it carries the number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried by pubtic means of trans- 
portation has shown • certain growth, 
uith hack-el- from tune to time, and ibis 
indicates that to a degree at least the 
more transportation facilities are tittered 
the more 'raveling there will be. 

Quality Market for Riders 

" r PHL difficulty has been and is going to 
* lie not in bringing about belter ' i an-- 
portation, just as we must have better 
homes and better clothes and better foot!, 
but in getting people to pay for if. We 
cannot get diamonds for the price of 
glass. While large numbers of people 
will continue to desire a form of trans- 
portation that can be provided at the least 
possible cost, others w ill l>e willing to pay 
for the faster and Ivetter service that tin y 
demand. 

"An adjustment of these two kind- of 
service between the ntimliers that require 
them will be required. A business must 
l>e self-supporting or it cannot attract 
new capital to provide the improvement, 
development and extension of the service 
and to undertake experimentation and re- 
search. Public funds may supply the 
capital for subways and two-level streets, 

but the companies will still mad huge 

amounts of capital for which the car rider 
himself will have to pay." 

.1 11 M Amlrews, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Rapid TtiUttil 
Company, in discussing Mr. Draper's 
paper, described two successful enter- 
prises- bring worked out in Philadelphia 
The-, are i he coordinated clt'nr' between 
management ami labor and the coordina- 
tion of all forms of transportation, in- 

i 111. Illlg -'leet i a!-, btise-, and taxicabs. 

Ill the further discussion Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, asked 
that if the public -hows a preference fur 
buses, it should lie permitted to have 
them even on streets now occupied by 
car lilies. Mr. Draper replied that in his 
experience the public cannot be induced 
to accept buses to replace existing car 
line- but ihai his company stand- ready 
to make the substitution if the public so 
ili-ires. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-president ol 
the Pittsburgh railways seconded Mr. 
Draper's reply by citing his company's 
experience in Washington, Pennsylvania 
He -aid bus substitution where there wa- 
any possibility of dense traffic had proved 
B mistake in that city. 

Before adjournment a resolution of 
thanks to the speakers was adopted niiaiii- 

lliollslv. 



easiness and Politics i 
Civic Development 

By ROBERT B. SMITH 
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,U SI NESS men are realists in 
everything except politics; in 
politics they are incorrigible ro- 
manticists. 
Delegates attending the luncheon of 
the Civic DevelopmentDepiirttneut heard 
themselves so described in the course of 
b discussion of the business man's respon- 
sibility in government. The average man 
i>i business, they were told, still regards 
government as something quite apart 
from his immediate interests, something 
to be taken up in the dim, distant future 
after the cares of active business life can 
be laid aside. Meanwhile, however, he 
complains when the government fail- to 
function according to his notions of ef- 
ficiency, economy and helpfulness. 

John Pueliehcr, president of the Mar- 
shal} and Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, of- 
fered a remedy: 

First, we must passionately desire for our 
country and ourselves high statesmanship. 

Second, we must vote whenever it is our 
duty to vote. 

Third, we must pay for our novitiate in 
our civic life as we pay for our business 
experiences in our business life. 

It was the third of these points that Mr. 
I'uclicher especially sought to emphasize. 
The inert: fact that a man has been suc- 
ccssful in building up a great industry, 
he explained, is no reason for him to cx- 
pect to step immediately into some equally 
preeminent position in public affairs. To 
be successful in politics, said Mr. Pue- 
licher, he must be willing to begin at the 
bottom jus! as he probably did in busi- 
ness, serve his apprenticeship in the minor 
posts of local government, and thus grad- 
ually acquire the schooling, I he experi- 
ence, and the following essential to ad- 
vancement to the higher 
honors of public life. 

"His failure to achieve 
socially — and when 1 say 
socially I mean eivieally 
and politically — is due to 
the fact that what he pro- 
poses to render is to be out- 
standing," says Mr, Puc- 
licher. "He therefore says: 
'When I have achieved my 
success in life, when I have 
repaid every business obli- 
gation, I am going to take 
time and give effort to re- 
paying the obligations to 
my country. 

" ' I a ingoing to serve some- 
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where, somehow, in an outstanding way.' 

"In a large number of instances, our 
eivically minded business men of finan- 
cial success have waited until they retired 
from active life and then attempted to 
throw themselves inio pub- 
lic service with the tlunisln 
of doing an outstanding 
piece of work as a culmina- 
tion of their endeavor-- and 
as their contribution politi- 
cally til iheii country. This 
is not prompted by vanity 

I nit to make adequate re- 
tain, Would there were 
many more - — yet these 
have found that politically 
i hey could not march tlirtr 
outstanding commercial 
success. 

"Each fails to remember 
the A P> C process i hrouiih 
which he passed in the 
achievement of his business 
success. He fails to remember the hum- 
ble position he first occupied; how from 
ihat he rose to a position of somewhat 
greater importance and so on until finally 
he became the head of his own business 
and ihen forged his way into recognition 
as the leader in his line of endeavor 
ihroughoiir ihe country. Now he thinks 
of the repayment of the debt to his coun- 
try. In his own line he is a recognized 
leader. To serve his country properly, in 
his opinion, he should immediately take 
a plare in his country's political affairs 
equal in thai which he occupies industri- 
ally. True, he has not learned the A B G's 
of civic and political service nor has he 
created through such service a public fol- 
lowing. Nevertheless, thinks he, an out- 
standing industrial leader such as he 
should immediately be able 
to take a position in the po- 
litical life of the country 
equivalent to his industrial 
position. And here he prob- 
ably makes his first great 
mistake. 

"Inexperienced in the 
w ays of public affairs, w ith- 
out a reputai ion as a public 
servant, he finds it difficult 
to obtain recognition as a 
possible candidate for one 
of the more important posi- 
tions in public life. He 
fails altogether to realise 

that he has not Created for 
himself good name though 
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he has, a constituency ihat recognizes in 
him a performer of regular and -ncce--n e 
steps in public service. 

"The great ability which the industrial 
leader has acquired in the steps to his in- 
dustrial success, and which 
he would now so willingly 
translate inio public serv- 
ice, finds no recognition by 
the rank and file of voters. 
They know him only as a 
man who lias achieved 
wealth and therefore as one 
who should be regarded 
with suspicion. True, 
through his industry, he 
has contributed to com- 
munity welfare, in giving 
employment to many men, 
in furnishing a high quality 
of goods, in doing many of 
the line things in life, but 
they fail to recognize in him 
a man who through social 
service is entilled to their full confidence. 

"In no language does the alphabet start 
wiih the letter Z; in everything that we 
undertake we must begin with A, and so 
it must be in the repayment of our debt 
to our country. YVc must be willing in 
the days when we are hoping to succeed 
in the business world to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of the lesser dunes which 
concern themselves with municipal man- 
agement. We must, while we are suc- 
ceeding, having grown in our civic and 
political experiences, be willing to accept 
more of the responsibilities that, are in 
the B and C class of civic life; and then 
when we have succeeded, when we have 
established for ourselves a reputation for 
leadership in our industrial career, we 
shall likewise have established for our- 
selves a place in the political life of our 
country. Through this long novitiate in 
both industrial and political life, we can 
then actively, intelligently, and efficiently 
pay the debt we owe to the country of 
which we are so justly proud and whose 
institutions we wish to perpe'uale a- a 
blessing to earth's people." 

Mr. Pueliehcr also spoke of the higher 
standards of business morality prevailing 
today as compared with two decades ago 
"There was a time, particularly in the 
public utility and railroad fields, when 
'the public be damned' and 'charge what 
the traffic will bear' were accepted busi- 
ness principles, and these are illustrative 
of others equally accepted. "Such prin- 
ciples have become archaic The maim- 
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will not ben 
niliire of the business man to take a 
proper interest in public affairs may be 
due to his lack of understanding of what 
he has at stake in government, is the be- 
lief of Dr. Charles It. Mann, director of 
the American Council on Education, who 
l<x>k part in the discussion. The word 
"government" too often connotes "con- 
trol'' or "regulation" in the mind of the 
business man, he said. As the transition 
from political to industrial control goes 
on, government is becoming more and 
more a "facilitating agent," said Dr. 
Mann, ami people muirt be taught not 
iiercly to light lor it but. work for it as 
well. 

Ernest T Trigg, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Civic Development De- 



its assets ami liabilities . 1 llese were 
some of the questions which commanded 
the attention of the delegates. These 
quest ions have assumed a sjiecinl impor- 
tance as the time approaches for taking 
the I OHO census. With the extraordinary 
development of rapid transportation fa- 
cilities, the entire concept of what consti- 
tutes a city is changing. 

A city no longer is confined to its cor- 
jiorate limits; it spreads over a large area 
sometimes containing a greater popula- 
tion than the city proper. 

Colonel Samuel 1'. Wethrrill, .lr . pre si- 
dent of the Regional Planning Federation 
of the Philadelphia Tn-state District, de- 
scriljcd these new conditions in urban life. 

"Modern means of transportation," he 
said, "have converted a day's journey by 
wagon into a matter of minutes by auto- 
mobile. The relations lietween city and 
suburlis, and town and country, have be- 
come so closely knit that one cannot get 
along without the other. Communities 
arc no longer self-sustaining. They share 
the same needs and demand the -ami 
means of satisfying them Wc arc now 
living in the age of interdependence." 

Colonel Wcthcnll outlined a master 
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facilities. 

0. A plan for the development of the 
ports ami waterway* of the region in their 
relation to the general triti)s)x.irtution sj 
tern of the region by rail, highway and air. 

7. A study of sanitation, drainage and 
water supply necessities, with special eni- 
pluuax on future water fWytflf IllWill of the 
entire region, and the protect ion of wain 
sources against pollution by improper srw- 

8. A study of the most economical and 
socially desirable use of all I. mil in the dis- 
trict, designed to H.v-i*! in (miming alnni! u 
more livable und efficient relation between 
places of work, residence und recreation. 



Banking and Taxation 

By CLARENCE L. LINZ 



UTILIZATION of the huge sur- 
pluses that seem to accrue 
annually in the Treasury De- 
partment, for the reduction 
of eorjKirate and individual income taxes, 
with a basic rate of 10 tier cent against 
corporate net incomes, and • modified 
program of retirement of the public debt, 
were among the things advocated by Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams, professor of political 
economy, Vale University, before the 
finance group meeting. Critical of the 
haste with winch the Administration is 
sicking tn extinguish the public debt 
while denying that his speed is prompted 
by such ulterior motives as the paving of 
the way to the cancellation of the Allied 
debts due the United States, Dr. Adams 
carried his audience through the mazes of 
tax administration. 

This group heard also the request of 
Governor Roy A. Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board that they closely scrutinize 
the proposals that are being made to 
amend the Federal Reserve Act, that Un- 



reserve system may not l>e precluded from 
rendering the same degree of service a.- has 
lieen the case in the past. 

The levelling of "lax walls" ns set up by 
the various states against the entry within 
their liorders of stock anil bond issues of 
other states, actions not liased on lack of 
worth of such issues, was 
urged by Henry R. Hayes, 
of Stone & Webster and 
Blodgett, Inc., of New York. 

Felix M. Mc Whin er, 
President of the Peoples 
Slate Bank, Indianapolis, 
explained the work ol the 
United States Chamber of 
Commerce in the field of 
local taxes. 

Referring to the differ- 
ences of opinion between 
the National Chamber ami 
the Administration, Dr. 
Vdams declared lhal since 
he ranked as a friend of 
each, he could discu.-s this 
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"very delicate situation." Tie declared 
that such controversies always an' ex- 
tremely helpful in bringing to light the 
true situation. 

"I believe that the principal issue lie- 
tween the two groups is the question of 
temperance — the drawing of lines be- 
tween saving, spending, and 
the reduction of taxes," said 
I >r. Adams. 

Leading up to a sugges- 
tion that there be intro- 
duced into the Government 
a little simple machinery 
whereby if it is found on 
June 30 of any year that a 
considerable surplus will 
occur under the operation 
of the taxing laws, a reduc- 
tion might be made auto- 
matically flWBI the instal- 
ments due from taxpayers 
the following September 
and December, Dr. Adams 
discussed the occurrence of 
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Lowered Costs? 
Increased Production? 
Never with Obsolete Equipment 

t]y /■ achinery design has made amazing 
k\/ill str ^ es w ithin the last half dozen 
J. ▼ JL yenrs. 

Plants that were up-to-the-minute right after 
the war, but unchanged since, are hopelessly 
out-classed in today's battle for lowered cost 
and increased output. 

Commercial Credit Service provides the 
means of either partial or complete plant 
reconstruction on terms that permit the 
increased earnings of the new equipment to 
pay its cost in full. 

Commercial Credbt Companies 

Commercial Bankers 

Cash> Capital and Surplus $2q 1 oco>ocq 

commerctal credit compaq baltimore 

commercial credit corporation new york 

commercial credit trust chicago 

commercial credit company. km new orleans 

commercial credit company san francisco 

National Headquarters . . . Baitimore 
\erever you are * * Whatever you make, sell or buy + * * Investigate Commercial Credit SetviCt 



To every 
manufacturer who 

needs to 
modernize his plant 

And that include* the great major- 
ity— for plant equipment is betnji 
redesigned at an unprecedented 
rate in these progressive days, 

Ifvou recognise the need for rut- 
rmt; costs or building up produc 
rlon— 

If it cannot be done without new 
equipment — 

« * • 

If the capital i* not in utiht to pay 
tut kuch equipment oo terms of 
taVcWtj month* or lest - 

Consult u ith US 

We are financing; equipment in* 
■tallationt in many field* on terms 
that permit Increased earnings la 
pay for the equipment during u-»e. 
% * * 

The widespread need for new 
machinery today hn* made thi« 
service virtually Indispensable io 
many manufacturer* who cannot 
meet the existing keen price com' 
pttiriun withuut plant NSttaM rue- 
ti >n. 

Equally available to v>u, wherever 
lucate J. Our organuotiun nation id 
in fccope. 

% a* •* 

Our rlans, rate* and method* have 
wood the icm of tivtcen years. 

We operate In all fields where 
imtallment merchandising can be 
touadly applied. 

We w'll «tiidy your ptohlemt im- 
partially and adapt our tcrvtce to 
them II we can. 
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surplus** in former years ami ihe appli- 
cation of funds to ihr retirement of the 
debt, In this connection, In- urged that 
where ■ deficit was likrl.v to occur the 
reverse prwcsi be employed ami the tax- 
payers called upon to pay relatively 
larger instalment* in the months named. 
Above all, he declare<l, the assessmc 
taxes should lie equally applied I 
classes of taxpayer*. 

Situation of Debt Payments 

Plir: I/nitcd States, the speake 
rlaml, may reasonably expect a con- 
tinuance fur ten or twelve years, heyond 
winch period he would not prophesy, of 
the payments fmm foreign tUVWOUCDta 
on account of their indebtedness to the 
United States, hut he felt that it was un- 
wise to assume that these payments would 
go on year alter year for the fifty years 
they are scheduled to be made under the 
delit agreements. He did not discus! his 
own views as to whether or not cancella- 
tion is desirable, contenting himself with 
the statement that he can imagine too 
many things that may and probably will 
affect the situation during the next li.-ih" 
century. 

The Atbninistration was absolved by 
Dr. Adams of any desire or maneuver to 
bring about the cancellation of the foreign 
debt-:. He declared his lielief ihiit the 
Administration leaders are genuinelv de- 
sirous of collecting the entire foreign debt 
and as genuinely opjwed to cancellation. 

Similarly lie exru-ed 'lie Administration 
for the existence of surpluses nrising out 
of "mistaken estimates." 

"I do not believe for one minute that 
Secretary Mellon or his advisers are ca- 
llable of deception of this kind," he said. 
''This year in particular, careful study 
\\ U given to this ques- 
tion and the administra- 
tive officers in charge of 
these matters were de- 
sirous of placing these 
figures as high us they 
conscientiously could." 

The business men 
■were told that the ("tMftV 
tion had arisen as to 
whether amounts paid 
as interest by foreign 
governments upon ilieir 
obligations to the rutted 
States should be used to 
aid in debt retirement in 
this country; that the 
consensus was that they 
should be so employed, 

but not additional to the lnonc\ paid into 
the sinking fund, as has heretofore lieen 
the case. He anticipated that at this ses- 
sion of Congress appropriate legislation 
would lie enacted dealing with tins ques- 
tion. 

The speaker pointed out tliat there is a 
provision of law calling for the automatic 
retirement of ihe public debt, the appro- 
priation this year lieing about .*.>W,()00,- 
fXM). that amount increasing annually 
through the next fifteen or sixteen years 
so that it will average .*7!V).()O0.00(J a year. 
This will occur without nnv additions 
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from the surpluses that occur. Surpluses 
hi the post have largely l>een applied to 
public debt reduction. 

Dr. Adams declared that it is to be 
expected that increases will come m the 
total tax burden in this country, certainly 

bly in proportion to income 
and even gross earnings or 
gross receipts. He added 
that there is no reason at all 
to think that the tax bur- 
den will diminish either 
absolutely or relatively. 
He also looks for a recur- 
rence of surpluses in the 
Treasury. 

By 1050, if there lx? no 
major wars or other emer- 
gencies, t he public debt will 
have been exi iiiguished 
That will completely re- 
lieve the next generation 
fmm the payment of war 
t-ixe- and, i! the payments 
from foreign governments are continued 
beyond thai year, such payments will be 
used to meet the then ordinary expenses 
of this government. 

Dr. Adams declared that he saw no rea- 
son to expert the prophesied ran) upon the 
sinking fund. Tins bind is jealously 
guarded by the Administration and highly 
favored by the people generally. There 
lias ii the assumption in high Adminis- 
tration circles that increasing expendi- 
tures must be looked forward to; that 
these expenditures will become very great 
in the future ami that then it will be 
impossible to raise taxes sufficient to meet 
the demands. 

It lias been asserted, in fact, that the 
oppositon to increasing taxes would be so 
great that Congress would !« 
inclined to take the easier way 
of "raiding the sinking fund.'' 
That a-sumption is entirely 
erroneous, according to the 
speaker, who thinks there arc 
few things to winch the Ameri- 
can jieople are more com- 
mitted than to the mainte- 
nance of the sinking fund. This 
project, he declared, is sane, 
expedient and just, and this 
country will go to any length 
to maintain that program. 

"I think we may expect, a 
further recurrence of 'mis- 
taken' estimates," he told his 
audience. "The estimate- on 
which ' 'oiigress has ;lr ied have 
l«en very wrong in the past. For in- 
stance, in 1027 we were planning in ac- 
cordance with our statutorv program to 

extinguish s-.~IKHHIO.UHl of debt. In addi- 
tion we had a surplus of .*i.2.i.(KHI,l.)0l). 
That al.-o was used in extinguishing the 

debt 

"These mistakes in estimates have been 
made despite the greatest care to antici- 
pate the future," he continued, "Because 
of the very excellence of the forecasts, the 
fact that they have gone wrong makes 
necessary, in my opinion, in the future, 
machinery and legislation and public prac- 



tice and policy which will |>crmit us to 
conduct the finances of the Nation with 
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Dr. Adams told his audi- 
ence that he differs from 
the Administration in its 
policies, toward debt retire- 
ment — lirsi, because the sur- 
pluses we have had are loo 
large to l>o so used ; second, 
because i lie present statu- 
tory program of debt re- 
tirement is adequate, gen- 
erous, statesmanlike; third, 
be. nise defender* of the 
program have declared 
that the present tax burden 
in this country is too light to lie bur- 
densome; fourth, liceausc tin disparity 
between taxes on corporations and indi- 
viduals, penalizing the former, is too 
grrat; fifth, because while prudence is a 
good thing, m its present application it 
takes on the form of intemperance, carries 
with it the seeds of reaction, and has been 
productive of a great Hood of proposals 
for public cx|ieiidt1ures, since there cannot 
be such surpluses •without bringing the 
jackals to the feast"; sixth, because it 
involves the abandonment of one of the 
fundamental functions of the legislative 
arm of the Government. 

Corporation Tax Too High 

"'""Hill" gr. it. • i wea] ion of opposition to 
' M o ii ,-. il expenditures," he added, "is 
a low tax rate necessitating, on the pan of 
those seeking great expenditures-, justify- 
ing iiut< i.-e- in taxation. 1 want to see the 
corporation income tax rate in partu il.ir 
reduced for many other reasons, because 
it would put upon those w ho propose new- 
expenditures the onus and responsibility 
for increased taxes, and when those in- 
creases come they should be general in 
their application. One of the vices ot i In- 
present system is that we are keeping up 
a corporation tax rate relatively higher 
than other tax rates." 

In conclusion, w hile complimenting the 
National Chamber upon its activity in 
bringing to tight the true situation with 
respect to taxation, he declared that it is 
something of an indictment, against the 
business community that the corporation 
tax at this time should be i::V 2 per cent. 
Business, he said, apparently has riot made 
its case ami he urged the business men to 
greater endeavors low aids bringing about 
the desired changes. 

An emphatic denial was entered by Mr. 
Hayes, as president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, to the 
suggestion that whenever American bank- 
ers send capital abroad there is so 
much less available for America's eco- 
nomic needs. Similarly he declared there 

{Continued mi /xj0c 50) 
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President of the Suburban Electric Development Company, 
exclusive distributors of Fri&idaire and De/co Light in 
twenty-eight counties of Western Pennsylvania, with executive 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

"Like the ice in your refrigerator, when you need it 
most the shorthand system is not there," says Mr. 
Hattenbach. 

This statement comes straight from experience. Mr. Hattenbach 
directs a staff of a hundred salesmen and two hundred others. 
He has doubled his sales of Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 
Units every year for five years. Total sales in 192.7 exceeded 
five million dollars. 

"We first sell the service," he continues, "which a household 
receives in health, convenience, and constant L4-h.0urs-a-d.ay 
performance. The product follows as a matter of course. 

"Applying the same principle to ourselves we woke up to the in- 
convenience of shorthand. Itwas 'on duty' only a few hours a day, 
and even during those hours was seldom available on the instant. 
"During the past year, with a Dictaphone on the desk of 
every executive and manager, we broke 
our best previous year's record. Our Sales 
and Service departments have been stimu- 
lated by the increased efficiency with which 
we carry on our work, and by our vastly 
more effective co-opcr.uion with the men 
in the field. All this would not have been 
possible without the Dictaphone method." 



J NOW— <^ 

The Dictaphone 
in COLOR 



Keeping step with 
the times, The Dicta- 
phone now presents 
its New Model 10 in 
i ram--: of pleasing 
I colors. 



CHRIS C. SALMON 

Secretary to Mr. Hattenbach. aays: "Our Dictaphones 
have improved out service in general, besides giving 
me a chance to take on much more important work 
which I never had time for when we depended ex- 
clusively on shorthand.'* 

Make a Dictaphone analysis 
of your own business 

Stnd Coupon for free analysis and working report 
oi companies using from 3 co 300 Dictaphones. 
Blank spaces arc included in the report for your 
convenience Id making a Dictaphone analysis 
of your own business. 



DICTATE TO THE 

DICTAPHONE 



| Dictaphone Sales Corporation, NB-A 
i Graybar Building 
i New York, N. Y. 

J O Mail the Report and Analysis blanks. 

| □ You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. . 

I Name I 

1 



R*0. V. S. f ut. Off. 



Address. 



and double your ability to get things done 



Cily 
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PROFIT 



\V7"J: plan, anil you profit from our planning 
*V because Remington Rand products and 
plans help you to increase sales, to speed up pro- 
duction, to buy properly and sell right. Reming- 
ton Rand plans help you to cut costs and reduce overhead, 
in tact, to do at all times the things that bring added profit 
- • • Profit follows the proper planning of office and admin- 
istrative routine. Yet many do not realize the vital part 
that equipment and plans for its use play in every busi- 
ness. W hether you operate a small business from which 
you take all the profit, or whether you arc a responsible 
officer in .1 large corporation, this consolidation of office 
appliance leaders can mjan much to you and your profits 
... Telephone your local Remington Rand office or write- 
to us direct. Tell us where your present routine is unsatis- 
factory or where the information regarding certain phases 
of your business is incomplete or too costly. Tell us where 
present equipment is not meeting today's needs ami giving 
you full return on your investment, or let us survey and 
report our findings. We will produce for you ihe plan you 
need . . • Remington Rand Business Service Inc.. 374 
Broadway, New York City. Branches in all principal cities. 





Remington 22B2!*E ^ 

" supplies are fa* 

v or j My known ev cry where Over 
five million Standard, Portable, 
\<tr.vlv:. and I fcvint Kenungtan 
i> pc writers hate been built and sold. 
Remington Doukkecpiwc machines 
are unsurpassed. The nami Hcntm*;- 
t**n truly meant "A Machine for 
Fiery Purpose." 



W irAr*Y Vtfl&lf record keeping 
ivaiuiA |y4mM brmg blaried 

i.iih to light, constantly ready for 
profitable its* Kardex Sales record*. 
Stock records. Trcdii records. Pur- 
chase records can he found wherever 
Justness is conducted. Time s*v- 



mc, profit assuring Karde* systems 
have been developed for every busi- 
ness purpose, 

Safe-Cabinets • r *. d * i| - 

Vlding lOCm 

protection lor more of ihe vital rec- 
ords of business. Safe-Files, Safe* 
Desks. Safe-Cabinet Vault Doors, 
and the famous Salc-( * hi nets them- 
selws ate thoroughly tested, and 
their siandards of performance are 
demonstrated before they ire sold. 

Dahon " 

ranged keyboard ma. 
chines are made for every figure 
problem, from the simplest, addition 
to the most complicated hookkcep- 



inc. Dalton* are hutlt for speed, for 
touch method operatton. They are 
famous for their dependability And 
Dalton .service is everywhere. 

Powers 

t n g a n d tabulating 
equipment handle* statistical work 
and numerical tabulations vvnh un> 
believable speed and accuracy. For 
Pav Roll Records, for Safes Analyses, 
Powers prepares a printed sheet com- 
plete in every detail as to names, 
words and numbers. Every problem 
of general accounting can now- be 
handled by Powers. 



LibraryBureau ***** 



sys- 
tems, filing 
equipment, filing supplies, film* cab- 



inets have been the standard for 
almost three- generation*. For the 
furnishing of a simple alphabet set 
of guides, or for the installation of 
a complete filing depmnment Library 
bureau is at your service. 



Baker-Vawter JJg^Sf 
Kalamazoo rccord 

terns arc 

available for every type of record, 
whether intensely active in the 
daily business routine or bound as a 
finished history of buaioeas activi- 
ties. Quality, Durability, Beauty are 
the outstanding attributes of these 
loose-leaf products 
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Remington Rand 

BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 

REMINGTON • KARDEX • SAFE-CAB I N ET • DALTON • POWERS 
KALAMAZOO * B A K E R- V A W T E R • LIN E-A-TI M E * LIBRARY BUREAU 



Ik'slNTHK SnuvifE Inc. /ihnrt mtnlion Salinn'i lltiriint) 



A. I 



8 BV 
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v .1- no cround for the fear that American 
capital is being j^fnt abroad for the l>enerit 
of our roiniwtitors. 

"Unquestionably," cJcclareil the sjieok- 
cr, "when a loan w grunle«l to a foreign 
country and the proeeeils are used to soil 
rixmIs in a foreign market or even in our 
gm a market in ron>j>etiiion with anAmer- 
irnn company engaged in the mmo husi- 
iii --, (lie tatter concern is directly injured. 
But such GUM are rare. In fact, the 
trend of American investments is toward 
mi nitric- vt hi,h a reconipli'inciitary rather 
than roiii[)etitive to the United Stales. In 
the future lairope will borrow of us rela- 
tively less than South America. The capi- 
tal which we lend will, therefore, be used 
primarily to provide broader markets for 
our own manufactured goods. Even a 
cursory examination of our exports will 
confirm that." 

Interstate Taxes 

MR. HAYES pointed out that while 
any suggestion that a tariff harrier 
should l>e set up by states against the free 
entry of merchandise from other •' iti ■ 
promptly would be rejected as absurd, yet 
among the states there are taxes and nl her 
laws that maintain a barrier against the 
irrc lliiw nl j lit d. lie -I--I-I id Mi ii ili.' 
investment bankers are not opposed to the 
so-called "blue sky" laws intended to com- 
bat "wild cat" issue-, lor, he said, next to 
the victim of a securities fraud, it is the 
investment banker who suffers most when 
Irani! is perpetrated in a sale of seeuri- 
'*<-. or .dl. .'el -i-i until'.-. 

"It is a matter of surprise that organ- 
ised consideration by the business com- 
munity has been given to relatively few of 

the problems fared by a corporation UI1- 
dertakinc to do business in a state other 
than that in which it is chartered," he 



concluded, declaring that his association 
is gratified in learning that the Chamber's 
rv-rutue committee has requested from 
its Committee on State and Local Taxa- 
tion a report on these matters. 

The special committee of the National 
Chamber studying taxation and expendi- 
tures of state and local units of Govern- 
ment is making progress, according to 
Mr McWhirter. 

"Many proposals are coming to the 
Federal Reserve 
Bawd and to Con- 
gress in reference to 
changes in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act," 
declared Governor 
Viiimg. "Many of 
these proposals, no 
doubt, have merit; 
many have not. 
Therefore," he ex- 
plained, "I feel jus- 
tified in appealing to 
the financial people 
of America in very 
strong terms to do 
everything within 
their power, to study 
these proposals, and 
to sec that our wonderful Federal Re- 
serve System (ontmnes to function in the 
future as it has in the past, and that it is 
not destroyed by some poor legislation 
thai liny eel mio the lb-serve Act." 

Many chances have lieeli brought 
about in Vmctna'- banking practice 
through the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and among these, as explained 
by Governor Young, are the following: 

"1. The Federal Reserve note has been 
put into circulation. This is an elastic 
form of currency which expands when 
biisine-.- demands more cuirencv and aii- 




Hcnry R. Hayes 



tomatirally contracts and goes out of cir- 
culation when it- has served its purpose. 
In l'.t'-'ti ihe reserve bank paid out twelve 
and one-hall billions of dollars in rur- 
reney. 

**2. A rediscount practice has devel- 
oped, enabling banks to inert seasonal re- 
quirements for credit or currency and 
also bridge over such emergencies as ex- 
isled in I'll'.) and licit). 
"3. A credit instrument, new lo the 
United States, the bankers' ac- 
ceptance, lias been developed 
-ml the total in existence at this 
time amounts to apprnximairh 
one billion dollars. 

"4. The gold setilemeui lund 
ha- ber.i created willim the -\ — 
lent which provides for transfer- 
ring funds from one part of the 
count ry to another. 
"5. The reserve system bat 

provided a method oi roilrrllllg 
checks and draft.- which has 
largely eliminated the circuitous 
met hods which were resorted to 
before inaugural ion ol the system. 
The volume of checks handled by 
th ■ sy-ii-ni during l'.iJ'i amounted 
to 27 o billion dollars, 
"(i. An open market polity has been 
developed by the system wherein it is 
possiblc, at least temporarily, to adju.-t 
any unusual credit situations that de- 
velop by either buying from or selling to 
the market 

"7. The Reserve System, through u- 
monthly bulletin, has furnished the pub- 
it with information in reference to its 
[Miliries and operation- which is not done 
by any other bank- of is.-ne. 

"8. Under the leadership of the Re- 
serve System, an American banking pol- 
icy has become possible " 
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Eight Speedy Models 

for fast, long, hard Service 



THIS is the day of the Speed Trnci'. Lighter 
loads, faster hauling and economy! Flexibil- 
ity and sure performance. Speed tor good going, 
pow er tor bad going, and sturdy memherstosiand 
up under evcrv load. Trucks easy to ride and 
drive, easv to ltx>k at, easy to lil\c. 

International Harvester lias been a pioneer of 
the speed truck. Years of experience have gone 
into these mini els and thousands ol them are on 
the roads proving their qualities. You will find 



Your needs we can suit exactly from our com- 
plete line. International Speed Trucks come in 
three si:es, 1 1 1 1 j, and 2-ton .... Kith four and 
»i\-cv Under .... 2-ton jobs tor last dump or semi- 
trailer serv ice .... v arious vv hvelbase lengths, and 
all sivU-sol bodies. I hen there i> the neat, la*( 
Special Delivery for the lighter loads. 

Come in to any of the company-owned 
branches listed below, and talk over vour haul 
nig requirements. We will demonstrate to vour 
satisfaction. 



that owners are glad to repeat on International. 

International Harvester Company 

606 S. Michigan Ave. £i°22?i!L R, £^ Chicago. III. 
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Insurance for Prosperity 

By BERTRAM F. LIN/ 
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XCESS1VE state regulation of dent of the J 

insurance is imposing a heavy pany, Hart! 

burden not only upon the in- the insurant' 

dustry hut upon the public as cussing ihe 



i tire Com- 
lairinati oi 




Clarence C Vi'ysong 



Commissioner Wysong warned his 
hearers to comhat the present agitation 

for "state fund" in- 

surance for work- 
men's compensation 
or automobile liabil- 
ity, declaring that the 
very moment that the 
state demands of the 
citizen ihut he carry 
one kind of insurance 
the "long march" has 
-tar ted, and more and 
more lines will be 
added, until, even- 
tually, "the individ- 
ual will l»e lost sight 
of, incentive for thrift 
will 1* wiped out, the 
Government will be 
in business and the 
ideals of our national structure will be 
swept away." 

A plea for a greater public understand- 
ing of insurance was voiced by Ralph S. 
Child of Bonbnght & ComiKiny, New 
York, who iwinted out that while prac- 
tically every individual in the country is 
affected by insurance activities and th- 
credit structure upon which our vast 
trade and commerce have been built up 
could scarcely stand were it not for in- 
surance, there is little real knowledge re- 
garding much of tlie work of the industry, 
preventive as well as protective, or of the 
financial operations of the companies. 

Achievements of Year 

OUTSTANDING accomplishments of 
the Chamber's Insurance Depart- 
ment the past year were the assistance 
rendered the insurance and business men 
of the District of Columbia in securing the 
abandonment by Congress of legislation 
creating a monopolist ic state workmen's 
rimipensation fund for the District and 
the substitution therefor of a bill which 
provides no government-operated fund 
but permits employers to place their in- 
surance with private carriers or to self- 
insure if able to meet the necessary finan- 
cial requirements, and in aiding to deft il 
legislation increasing the special insurance 
taxes iii all but one of the many states in 
ulni'Ii such increases were sought. The 
rcpoit was given by II. A. Smith, presi- 



Encroachmcnt upon the realm of in- 
surance by the Government w:is fought 
vigorously during the year. Proposals to 
place the Government in the marine re- 
insurance business which were bitterly 
opposed by the Chamlier were contained 
in two shipping bills introduced m Con- 
gress. The legislation was re- 
written with the reinsurance pro- 
jxtsal eliminated, but in its place 
a section which would permit the 
Shipping Board to insure in a fund 
of its own any legal or equitable 
interest held by the United State- 
in any vessel constructed or under 
construction and also its interest 
in any plants or pro]>erty in the 
possession or under (lie authority 
of the board. Such a provision, 
Mr. Smith pointed out, would 
have serious consequences, and the 
legislation will continue to receive 
the closest attention of the advis- 
ory committee and the Insurance 
Department. 
The Chamber has so far success- 
fully aided in preventing the extension to 
other states of compulsory automobile in- 
surance following the adoption of such 
legislation by Massachusetts, feeling that 
compulsory insurance will not afford the 
proper remedy for the situation it is 
aimed to correct. In lieu of such legis- 
lation, the Chamlier is advocating the na- 
tional adoption of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code sponsored by the National Confer 
ence on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

In his report, Mr. Smith 
paid special attention to te- 
state insurance taxes, less 
than four per cent of the 
receipts from which are de- 
voted to service to policy- 
holders. 

"Because they are hid- 
den in the insurance pre- 
miums paid by policyhold- 
er--, -penal insurance taxes 
are regarded as an easy 
means of satisfying the de- 
mand for additional general 
revenue necessitated by 
constantly increasing slate 
budgets," he pointed out 



program of education to emphasize the 
unfairness in the present system of levy- 
ing these excessive imposts, far out of pro- 
portion to the amounts necessary to ren- 
der an adequate service return to the |>ol- 
icyholders." 

Steady progress 111 other insurance ac- 
tivities of the Chamber was reported, in- 
cluding the program tor coordination 'it 
Federal public health activities, the pre- 
vention ni automobile tin its through the 
adoption of eertificale-of-litle laws or 
similar legislation, complete birth anil 
death registration throughout the coun- 
try, uniformity of super visum and regu- 
lation of insurance by the various States, 
fire prevention and health conservation. 

Oppose Pjtern.ili.sm 

\/f A KING one of the most coraprehen- 
A** -ive analyses of state regulation 
which has ever been laid l>cforc thcCham- 
Ikt, Commissioner Wysong urged the or- 
ganization to continue its fight against pa- 
ternalism, declaring that the framers of 
the Constitution never wrote into that 
document anything that could hcuscdasn 
basis for the intensive regulation of detail 
w hieh has grown tip in some of the states. 

Originally starting as an exercise of 
ihe police power, state regulation was in- 
tended to protect the jiohcyholder, and 
the first taxes and fees were impose. 1 im 
the sole purpose of reimbursing the state 
for the cost of supervision, he pointed 0 >' 
But, he added, "from year to year, dec- 
ode to decade, there has been added, as a 
condition prece den t to a foreign company 
doing business in a given slate, fees and 
taxes to Iks paid, until the amount has 
become monumental, so 
that instead of the insurance 
biisin.-s- men ly reimbursing 
the state for the services 
rendered to the business, it 
has become a veritable pro- 
ducer for the state and vt- 
lally assists in the payment 
of the general expense of the 
state government. 

"No private industry or 
I iiisini ss is so thoroughly 
regulated and supervised 
as ihe business of insurance, 
but unlike other near pub- 
lic businesses, it has been 
held that it could not be 
regulated by the F'ederal 
Congress. As a result all 



IL A. Smirh 



"Since the fax is indirect, the policyholder the regulations and laws must be by the 



dues i)..t generally realize he is paying it 
and. therefore, opposition to proposed in- 
creases is not so general as it would be if 
the levy were direct. Accordingly, the 
liiMirame Department has carried on a 



individual states, and the number and 
varieties of these laws make it most dif- 
ficult for an enforcement of the laws with 
fairness to all, and most difficult for com- 
panies to comply with these laws and 
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Two Score Years 
of Service to Business 




THE past 40 years have seen Art Metal 
grow in and by service to business. 
In these years, Art Metal design and con- 
struction have become more beautiful, ef- 
ficient and modern — always guided by the 
same careful craftsmanship that wrought 
the first Art Metal piece in 1888. 

Constant additions and 
improvements have been 
made. As business needs 
have enlarged, Art Metal 
has grown. And Art Metal 
has followed closely the 
individual needs of every 
business. Many pieces of 
equipment have been 
evolved to take care of 
special business needs. 
This experience does 





much to make the Art Metal service com- 
prehensive. In many cases, this service is 

extremely 
helpful to the 
man planning 
a new office 
layout. 

Today Art 
Metal offers 
business the 
world's most diversified line of steel office 
equipment — the finest in every field and 
price class. 

The present tremen- 
dous facilities — the wide 
selection — modern de- 
sign, beauty — promise 
even greater service and 
profitin the next 40years. 

Write for a copy of 
"Office Standards." It 
contains valuable office 
data and information. 





1888-1928 
Our qoth year 

of Service 
to Business 
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Steel Office Equipment 

JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 
Fire Safes, Steel Desks, Filing Cabinets, Vertical Files, Steel Book Cases, Steel Shelving, 
Plan Files, Transfer Cases, Steel Office and Vault Tables 
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Rust-Proof 

Because 

Parkerized 

MANUFACTURERS oj the 

If J. fines/ refrigerators use 
Parker/zing, not only to add rust- 
proof (/Hiility to iron and steel, but 
to supply the ideal base for the 
t name! finish. 

You, too, can rust-proof every nut, 
bolt, spring, screw, panel — in fact 
any part of your product. Parker- 
izing improves the appearance, 
lengthens the life of usefulness and 
adds to the sales value of the article 
rust- proofed. 

The base of Parkerizing is PARCO 
POWDER, a dry chemical which, 
added to a tank of boiling water, 
forms a rust- proofing bath into 
which the metal parts are immersed. 

Our engineers and chemists are 
qualified to advise you concerning 
the use of the Parker Process as 
applied to your individual require- 
ments. 

r*j, 1[cti:4tix ;ohbt»ig ic n ice pUtniiate fncilcfi 
in twenty'fitur iruluifnijl crnlcrf. 

PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 

2179 E. Milwiukrc Ak., Detroit. U. S. A. 



Send mc. without obluuiinn, your monthly 
I lth PARKI'RIZER »nd .our hook PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 

\m< 
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bow to the statutory will of every state 
State regulation and taxation, ret they 



ml ihe latter is MWM in the premium.-* 
aid for all kinds of insurance. 
Characterizing the present agitation 
tr the entrance of state* into the insur- 
nce field as an expression of the public's 
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' Let none of us lie misled as to the 
supreme success of state insurance," he 
warned, ''nor let any of us 1m- deceived, or 
Uifl pt l into security, on the promise that 
one step in that direction will do no 
VTODK or will harm us in 110 way. Gov- 
ernment has no place in business. The 
cost oi the business of gov criimeii' 111 thi- 
country is the highest priced business thai 
we have, and whenever Government em- 
barks in any venture which can lie, or is 
Ix-ing, taken care of by private enterprise, 
then it is entering into a held never con- 
templated by that wise body of men who 
saw so keenly into the future and wove 
our basic law, the Constitution." 

Insurance not only distributes among 
the many the losses which would fall with 
crushing force upon the few and furnishes 
reservoir- oi capital for the development 
of a wide range of enterprises, but is also 
the foundation upon which, to a degree 
not generally realized, the whole economic 
structure of the country rests, Mr. Child 
declared in discussing insurance and the 
public. 

Insurance Still Growing 

r pili: -ue ui th.- industry is stupendous. 
* At the end of 1924 the total annual 
premiums on all classes of insurance ex- 
ceeded <ja,7. r >(i,(Xl(l,(MX), or almut seven per 
rent of the national income during that 
year, while the grand total of resources of 
all of the companies was in excess of $13,- 
000,000,000, equal to four per cent of the 
entire national wealth. The importance 
o.' the industry to government is indicated 
bv the fact tint 111 luji>, in addition to 
the regular property taxes which place 
it on a parity with other taxpayers, the 
sum of $80,000,000 was levied specilieallv 
upon insurance in special or distinctive 
taxes constituting a form of double taxa- 
tion. 

The great importance of insurance as 
a source of eapit.il fur individuals and in- 
dustries is shown by the distribution of 
the as-et- of .:.">ii life companies carrying 
substantially all legal reserve insurance 
bs they stood at the close of 1927, -Mr. 
Chihl declared. 

The insurance companies at the end of 
that year had a total m" fj.."i7 I.IMIU.IHH), or 
pi ... per rent of their assets, invested in 
railroad bonds and stocks : fc{,7l7,IMHl.lNHI, 
or -VJ per cent, in city mortgage-; 
il<»'i'i.<i00.000. or 15.2 per cent, in farm 
mortgages: *I ,1 ]"i,IKM),IKX), or 8.5 per 
cent . in guN ernnient and municipal bonds; 



$ 1 ,01 0,(100.1 KM I, or 7 7 ]M-r cent, in public 
utilttv Louth, ami stocks; and $20S,(KT0,- 
(WM1, or 1 ft |>er cent, in other lwnds and 

stocks, while .HI other assets totaled 
>_',.VI\,(MM),rMX), or VIA per cent 

Proves a Public Benefactor 

, r pHl^K hKures indicate to what 

the cause of agriculture avd the bousn 
ncetls of cities, contribute to mumftp 
and state improvements, help care for t 

growth of the railroad-. ! assist in met 

ing Ihe ever increasing demand for public 

"Thus the investment side of the insur- 
ance institution enters most vitally into 
the life and welfare of the public," he 
continued. 

A careful survey of the insurance in- 
vestment situation, he said, shows that 
this side of the industry has nut t level - 



a need lor rlo-er cooperation among in- 
surance investment executives to bring 
about ■ broader knowledge of the art of 
investment. 

''Whatever may be carried forward in 
the application of science to investment-, 
will benefit not only the individual com- 
panies, but the entire insurance institu- 
tion and consequently will strengthen the 
economic position of the nation as a 
whole, and so bind closer together the in- 
terest Ix-twcen insurance and the public," 
he explained. 

]• mally, Mr. Chihl asserted, there is n 
need of greater understanding of insur- 
ance by the public, especially of the par' 

it plays in our economic hie The general 
public knows little of the part insurance 
plays in industry — the demand of lend- 
ers that property pledged as collateral 
be protected by insurance, the protection 
of contractors against accidents in the 
course of Ihe work, ihe protection of 
costly merchandise, money and securities 
in shipment. 

Few know that in 1927 claims for al- 
innsi .ip 111 01 11 1.1 )i in -.vere paid lor automo- 
bile accidents, or that one company which 
111 ptll'i beg in >lie distribution of health 
pamphlets has distributed 1.1,000,000 
copies of one pamphlet alone which dealt 
w ith tuberculosis. 

The w ider spreading of a true knowl- 
edge of insurance will materially strength- 
en the relations between insurance and 
the public. 

Cuniieen Succeeds Madden 

THIi resignation some months ago of 
.lame- Madden as manager of the 

Insurance Department was brought to 
the attention of the group by Chairman 
Smith, who introduced Terence F. Cun- 
iieen, his successor Mr Cunneen was 
warmly welcomed by the insurance dele- 
gates, and urged that, they lake full ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities for 
service offered by both the Insurance De- 
partment and the other branches of the 
Chamber, with which can be worked out 
problems affecting various phases of itt- 
dii-trv. 
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Trade Association 
Heads Meet 

AMI HICAN trade associations have 
Z_» been largely responsible for 
J_ ^k. American business accepting in 
good faith the trust placed in il by Hie 
public, the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce asserted in Speaking 
briefly to four bundled executives and 
officers of trade association* ai tin Eighth 
Annual Mid- Year I 'inner of the America;) 
Trade Association Executives at the May- 

Bower Hotel in Washington the evening 
of May y. Mr. Hoover was the guest nf 
honor at the dinner. 

The Secretary declared that in ihc Has! 
two decades trade associations had pro- 
pressed from the point where they were 
trying to heat the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
in a position of leadership today in pro- 
moting the very best of business ethics. 

Mr. Hoover thanked the trade associa- 
tion executives for the assistance which 
they had accorded linn m the conduct ol 
his Department and declared that trade 
associations had been a real factor in any 
suc<-ess which the Department of Com- 
merce has had during the past seven 
years. 

Trade association executives of the 
country represent in their National Gov- 
ernment this desire as a tribute to the 
respect and regard they hold for Mr. 
Hoover on account of the unstinting ef- 
forts of the Department of Commerce to 
aid the trade association executives m 
their work. 

Mrs. Margaret Hayden Iiorkc, Yiee 
President of the national organization, 
presided at l he dinner. 

The annua! meeting of the American 
Trade Association Executives will be held 
September 27-29, 192S, at a place — to be 
decided upon later — just outside New 
Y"ork City. 

NACOS Meeting 

AS USUAL with all meetings of the 
' National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries, the dinner 
Wednesday evening. May 9, was well at- 
tended and was filled with enthusiasm. 

With the exception of an address by 
Mr. Julius Barnes, the entire program 
was most informal. Mr. Barnes in his 
lne--age emphasized the availability m 
present-day opportunities in the whole 
field of American business. 

Plans for the 1928 session of the Na. 
tion.il School for Commercial and Trade 
Executives, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, were reported briefly. 
Every indication points toward the larg- 
i-t enrollment in the National School'- 
history, and this in itself reflects the grow- 
ing appreciation of the school's value to 
the man in the commercial and trade or- 
ganization field. 

Likewise there was presented a brief 
resume of the plans for the next annual 
meeting of National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries which is 
to be held in Nashville, Tennessee. 




TEAMWORK for Prosperity! 

\\ 7HEREVER Industry meets to discuss ways and 
» " means to reduceoperating costsand increase manu- 
facturing facilities ... power-saving, time-saving Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are considered. 

For Hyatts work shoulder to shoulder with the other 
mechanical parts . . . boosting operation to its highest 
efficiency, while minimizing maintenance costs. 

Sturdy Hyatts do not flinch under load. Smooth 
rolling, they avoid friction, wear and power-waste. 
Infrequent lubrication is their only need. Repairs and 
replacements are rare. 

Whatever Industry demands in profit-saving bearing 
performance, Hyatt Roller Bearings assure, unfailingly 
. . . with permanent satisfaction. 

This teamwork ... in industrial, agricultural, rail- 
road, and automotive equipment . . . has made Hyatt 
a universal favorite. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 

BTA.TT 
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RO LLER BEARIN GS 

i^^^fj^ J PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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To those manufacturers who face 
the necessity of reducing manufac- 
turing costs, who can maintain or 
increase their profits only by means 
of such reduction — we offer the 
services of our Division of 

PRODUCT RE- 




R cduc ing manufactu ring 
costs through the use of 
Pressed Metal 

Here, summarized briefly, are the 
primary advantages and economies 
our engineers have been able to 
effect for manufacturers in many 
industries through product re-dc- 
velopment in Pressed Metal. 

Lower Initial Cost of Paris 

The savings in initial cost on a 
given part range all the way from 9 
per cent to 25 per cent as compared 
to the same part in cast metal, but 
this is only the beginning the sav- 
ings on the finished part have been 
as high as 61 per cent. There is 
usually a spectacular saving in 
weight, a decided saving in ma- 
chining, and a further saving in 
finishing. Totaled, they cut costs. 

Less Machining 

The greater precision of the 
metal-pressing process reduces ma- 
chining costs to a minimum and 
frequently eliminates them entirely. 



Reduction of Finishing Costs 
Finishing operations such as 
sand-blasting, grinding, polishing, 
etc., are seldom necessary. 

No Breakage Losses 

Pressed Metal parts, unlike cast- 
ings, are not brittle, and breakage 
ceases to be a cost factor. 

No Mis/it Parts 

Not only are parts pressed from 
metal more accurate, insuring a 
perfect fit and eliminating loss of 
time required to "match up," but 
they do not warp. 

Lower Handling Costs 

The decreased weight of Pressed 
Metal makes handling easier, faster, 
cheaper - -in some cases reducing 
by 50 per cent the labor cost on a 
given operation. 

Lower Freight Costs 

In spite of their greater strength, 
Pressed Metal parts are so much 
lighter as to make a material saving 
in transportation costs. 



Improving the Product 
and Increasing its Sale- 
ability r 

Pressed Metal is unique in that it 
can effect a reduction in manufac- 
turing costs, improve the pioduct, 
and make for greater salcability — 
all at the same time. Pressed Metal 
re development is showing these 
definite results: 

Greater Strength a character- 
istic of Pressed Metal parts as com- 
pared with castings. 

Longer Life and Greater Effi- 
ciency — because of the accuracy 
with which Pressed Metal parts can 
be made, and becauscof better design 
which this exactness makes possible. 

Belter Finish — The smooth, clean 
surface and uniform thickness of 
Pressed Metal lends itself perfectly 
to any type of finishing. 

tit 

On the page opposite you will 
find specific examples from 
the records of our Division of 
Product Re-development. 
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DEVELOPMENT 



♦ . an engineering service in original 
design or re-design to decrease cost, 
improve product and increase sale- 
ability through new application or 
more efficient use of Pressed MetaL 




Examples of reduction 
in cost through the use of 
Pressed Metal * * 

New Markets Opened Up 

Nine major parts in a nationally 
known water heater were made of 
cast iron. Lower manufacturing 
costs were necessary to increase 
sales. Our engineers redesigned 
this heater. The nine parts were 
made of Pressed Metal with these 
results — the total weight of the 
heater dropped from 244 pounds to 
134 pounds. All breakage and ma- 
chining was eliminated and the 
assembling operations were greatly 
speeded up. 

And most important, the lower 
price of the rc-developcd heater 
opened up new markets. Sales were 
materially increased. 

Weight Reduced 53% 

A gasoline pump manufacturer 
formerly used a cast iron base that 



weighed 64 '4 pounds. After our 
engineers had re-designed the part, 
its weight was reduced to 30 
pounds — a 53% reduction. The 
cost of the base was reduced 60%. 

Finished \iachine Costs 
Reduced 

A bottle washing machine contain- 
ing 79 bottle-holder frames was re- 
developed by our engineers into 
Pressed Metal. The result was a 
saving of over $60.00 in the manu- 
facturing costs of each machine — 
approximately I0°' v of the total 
cost. Re-development gave this 
manufacturer extra money for more 
intensive selling. 

Costs Cut 60' ; 

A cast iron part used by an equip- 
ment manufacturer required five 
distinct machining operations. 
When the parts were "Pressed 
From Steel Instead" no machining 
was required and the total cost 
was less than the machining alone. 



Original Design Outstrips 
Competition 

Pressed Metal has equal ad- 
vantages in original design — as 
one of the largest washing machine 
manufacturers has discovered. Our 
engineers, by adapting the ma- 
chine to Pressed Metal, played a 
major part in developing the new 
model. As a result, this manu- 
facturer was placed in an enviable 
competitive position. 



A Redevelopment 
Service for You! 

Our Division of Product Re- 
development is prepared to 
make a complete study of your 
present or contemplated prod- 
ucts. This engineering service 
is available to you without 
obligation. It is suggested 
that you write us for an 
appointment. 
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Maenfactiare and Unemployment 
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jESOLUTIONS looking to tram- 
work for prosperity were unani- 
mously adopted .ii i In Depart- 
_Miicnt of Manufacture luncheon 
meeting May 8, in the large liallroom of 
the New Willard Hole). William Black, 
pn-idont of the B. F. Avery Sons Com- 
p.uiv, Louisville, Ky., presided. An at- 
tendance of approximately 175 delegates 
manifested eager interest in the proceed- 
ing, 

Both resolutions were int rod u ced 
through L. S. Horner, national councilor, 
New Haven, Conn., Chandler of Com- 
merre, and president of Niles-IVmcnt- 
l'niid Company. The first re-olut ion con- 
cerned ''Teamwork in the Manufacturing 
Industry and Industrial Expansion," and 

'he second related to "Price Hammering 

and Price Cutting." 

Uniform Cost Accounting 

TAKING note of the tremendous devel- 
opment of the nation's industries, with 
its resultant excess of productive ca- 
pacity and unnecessary loss and waste, 
the first resolution stressed the necessity 
of knowing the true cost of production 
and distribution based upon uniform cos I 
accounting for a given industry and the 
necessity for a distribution to members 
of industries and the public through trade 
associations of reliable statistics covering 
current facts on orders, shipments, stocks, 
etc. Chambers of commerce interested 
in promoting new industries for tbeir 
communities were asked to consider such 
current economic facts before encourag- 
ing development of additional 
rapacity in any given industry. 

The other resolution recog- 
nized that, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
has adopted ami recommended 
for general use broad princi- 
ples of ethical business con- 
duct, and pointed to prevalent 
"price hammering by buyers 
and price cutting by sellers." 
It declared that a system of 
firm prices and bills would not 
lessen competition and its ac- 
companying benefit to the 
public. Trade associations, 
• 1. ambers of commerce, and 
the business press were urged 
to use their influence to create 
a widespread sentiment in 
lavor of -ueli a system oi tirtn price- and 
bids under which prices and bids would 
not be reduced after they had once been 
submitted. 

These resolutions were adopted follow- 
ing the presentation of three forma! ad- 
dresses The lirst, "Teamwork for Pros- 
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penty in a Consumers' 
Market." ua- given l.v V. .1 
Mehren, vim- president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 
t '•impaiiy, N'< w \ "i k 'I he 
second, "Forecasting and 
Planning — Vital to Indus- 
trial Prosperity," was pre- 
sented by I lonaldson Brown, 
vice-president, General Mo- 
torsCorpor.it ion, New York. 
The third, "Labor Conser- 
vation — Teamwork for 
Lower Costs of Produc- 
tion," was prepared by C. S. 
t'lung, president, American 
Management Association, 
New York. In his absence 
the paper of Mr. Clung was read by W. J. 
I lonald, director of the American Man- 
agement Association, 

General discussion followed the presen- 
tation of the papers of Mr. Mehren and 
Mr. Brown, the former attacking the 
"craze for volume" at the sacrifice of 
profits, and the latter detailing methods 
of planning and forecasting, and the gath- 
ering of trade information to give stabil- 
ity to industry. 

Shrinking profits in spite •<{ crowing 
nidiisM ial prosperity wi re declared by 
Mr. Mehren to be far the most ominous 
trend in business. Condemning what 
was termed the craze for volume, Mr. 
Mehren spoke of the seeming preference 
for volume rather than profits, resulting 
in ruinous prices. 
"We fail to realize," he said, "that the 
law of diminishing re- 
turns cannot be flouted. 
The nearer we get to 
perfect performance the 
smaller the gain forgiven 
effort. It can't be es- 
caprd. The top business 
costs more than it is 
worth and only injects 
an undesirable color 
scheme into mi r balance 
sheets." 

As remedies, Mr. 
Mehren suggested two 
courses: First, adoption 
of a beneficent propa- 
ganda "fur spreading a 
fire of sound business 
doctrine the country 
over, and for creating 
through trade associations and chambers 
of commerce a country-wide sentiment 
for restoration of fair profits as our busi- 
ness goal"; second, insistence by all sellers 
upon seeing all submitted prices in order 
to discover any "slick'' methods, such as 
the use of dissimilar blue prints, thai 1 >uy- 
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Donaldson Brown 



ers may adopt m pitling p. in 
bidder against another 

Tin- and kindred | 

tires were branded as a 
form of guerrilla warfare 
which had developed "price 
cowardice." Prices, once 
Submitted, it was said, 
should be maintained. The 
maiiulacturers were told 
that they should put their 
own purchasing right, tl it 
is not already so, and that, 
the reformation will have 
been started. 

Impressing the belie) that 
-..me (lay American busi- 
ness anil industry will ap- 
proach the ideal of stabilization sufficient- 
ly to free them from the bogey of the 
business cycle. Mr. Brown -aid rlii' when 
this i- done it will be largely due to dona 
and more economical control of indu-'rial 
merchandising operations that will follow 
a better appraisal of ultimate consumer 
demand. 

"And intelligent forecasting and plan- 
ning — vital to business prosperity — is the 
mechanism to bring this about and to re- 
move the unnecessary hazards from the 
course of American business," he de- 
clared. 

Business Cycle Obsolete 

CITING the experience of the General 
Motors Corporation in its system oi 
forecasting ,\i>\ planning, Mr Brown i \- 
pressed the view that the business cycle 
is an effect rather than a cause. Con- 
vii-ely, he was not in sympathy with 
those wlio still regard "the scrawling of 
ihe business cycle as almost the hand- 
writing of fate, dictating good business 
or bad." With the existing facilities in 
'lie banking structure, he said, there can 
be no cause for major disturbances of the 

business cycle except as brought about 
from conditions of business itself. Fluc- 
tuations of any serious eonseipicnces in 
i he husines- cycle were attributed to 
lack of knowledge and to errors of judg- 
ment on the part of business manage- 
ment 

The experience of the General Motors 
Corporation in forecasting future con- 
sumer demands and planning and con- 
trolling activities in accordance with the 
indicated expectations, Mr. Brown said, 
led him to believe that it constitutes a 
distinct step toward the stabilisation of 
the automobile industry. Forecasting 
and planning were declared to be nothing 
more or less than a system of control 
whereby production, purchases of mate- 
rials, and the employment of capital are 
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Abrasives in Industrial Progress 




(Himdum 

and 

frgsfoloit 

Norton Electric 
Furnace Abrasives^ 
important agencies 
in the making of 
the machinery of 
commerce and pro- 
duction the world 
oyer. 



In the constantly expanding domain of machinery about which the progress of the human 
race centers, the influence of abrasives in industry is constantly widening. Abrasives are 
today outstanding factors in low cost and high rate of production of machinery and tools. 

The grinding machine and the grinding wheel perform countless precision machining opera- 
tions. 

The basic materials of the grinding wheel have been turned also to other uses, such as the 
manufacture of Refractories and Laboratory Ware, Non-Slip Floors and Porous Plates for sewage 
disposal. 
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Re f r ac tor ies -Fl oor 
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Square Miles 



WHEN executives start 
analyzing the Carolinas 
industrial growth and .tre- 
mendous yearly output, their 
first reaction is apt to be an 
impression of congestion. 

They lose sight of the 83,514 
square miles to be congested. 
Granted that the Carolinas 
may almost equal New Eng- 
land in textile production, 
Massachusetts. Connecticut 
and Rhode Island have a 
combined area of only 14,555 
square miles. 

In those 83,514 square miles 
of the Carolinas there is still 
a wealth of untouched small 
towns and communities that 
possess all the requisites for 
successful manufacturing. 

[Full information about! 
them is at our finger I 
tips. Cjust write us. J 
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• iIhiiiumI i\ nil the sales rcquin m< nts. 

Budgetary control was described as an 
;ipt phrase except that II I- likely In imply 
a rigidity that must Ik- guarded against, 
flexibility is a prune requisite, thn 
-|m iki i - .ml, -n ili.it there niav 1" quick 
re.-pon.se, ami thus the possibility i>l ad- 
justment throughout the system to the 
requirements of elunges of situation that 
are inevitable. The focal point of the 
General Motors sv stein was said to In' the 
sales outlet. The group was told that the 

How at tin- point lici-l lie gauged and 
e\ery other activity coordinated with it, 
Ultimate consumer demand was named 
as the absolutely fundamental faetor con- 
trolling the sale of any product. 

rnemploytiirnt declared to iv-ult 
adversely only when industry fails to 
grasp the opportunity of in- 
' rr i - 1 Tin diversified prndiic- 
tion and building additional 
consuming power by the em- 
ployment of the labor thus 
rendered available. A knowl- 
edge of consumer needs and 
adaptability in meeting them 
was said to be required to 
take constructive advantage 
of such au opportunity. 

Unemployment winch re- 
sults, from I temporary cur- 
tailment of production was 
called an unmixed evil from 
the economic standpoint. 
Mistaken appraisal of con- 
sumer demand, m i-oml Hue- c. s 
tuations, style changes, the 
development of sulistitutcs, <>r insutlicu nt 
information regarding accumulated stocks 
were listed as - of lln- causes »f over- 
production, forced curtailment anil un- 
employment. 

It was asserted that had there been a 
way to detect the trite state of demand, 
the penud of inflation and overproduc- 
tion in l'ip.l mid l'll'fl and the subsequent 
depression of 1!I21 would never have cx- 
i.-ie«l ( me reason win the automobile 
industry was among \hx' first to recover 
I r. in i the 1921 depression was declared to 
lie that the automobile manufacturer, 
with nothing between him and the con- 
sumer except a dealer organization, dif- 
fers from tti'lu-iries farther removed 
from the ultimate consumer. 

Hu.MncsN Forecasting System 

r pili; General Motors system, said .Mr 
* Brown, consists oi two fundamentals in 

planning, oi f a si alist leal and the other 

of a constructive character. The former 
is directed toward ascertaining sales and 
sales forecasts from dealers and other 
Facts The constructive efforts concern 
"long-term' ami "short-term*' factors of 
influence. 

Among the "long-term" factors of in- 
Bucttfse, Mr. Brown stated, are ihose re- 
lating to consumer appeal in style, func- 
tioning, serviceability, etc.. the engineer 
and sales forces working hand in hand. 

"Short-term" factors of infinence on de- 
mand were named as those that may be 
quickly called into play to offset unfavor- 
able developments and include special 
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-ales stimulus, more intensive advert ising, 
or even under-priring, whenever these 
seemed called for by a falling oft in .iti- 
ticipateil demand. 

Mr. Brown said that the stabilization 
oi a mulii-stage industry appears to de- 
pend largely upon the proper regulation 
of commitments in the first stage n, 

continue with retail demand, subsequent 
synchronization becoming a matter of one 
stage keeping in step with another, pro- 
vided there are proper methods oi !wn- 
i-astiug and planning. 

Too Much Volume-Seeking 

IN Till, ihsi nssioii Mr. Harm r declared 
*■ that outstiinding causes of tin fallacy 
of price without profits concern recog- 
nition of responsibility of each executive 
to his industry and a price 

level based on volume re- 
gardless of whether the 
price level shows a profit. 
The remedies he siiggi sti I 
were expressed in the reso- 
lut ions. 

Mr. Horner said that 
the Chamber of Commerce 

of the Tinted Stale- i- i 

potential power m indus- 
try little recognized and 
used as yet, but growing 
in importance as execu- 
tives in industry become 
better educated in belter 
business policies 

He asserted that there 
is a crying need for out- 
standing leaders to step into the open and 
lead the way to letter, saner and more 
honorable methods of conducting their 

business and education of executive- not. 

so well informed. 

Milton L. Lissberger, president. Mali.-, 

Liasberger & Son, Inc., Long Island i Sty, 

X. Y., commended the General Motors 
Corporation for being one of the in-' 
business organizations to stop the pound- 
ing down of prices. He strongly criti- 
cized purchasing agents who indulge in 
this practice and declared that in doing 
-o they bring harmful effects U |„. n ihi ir 
own industries. While all organization-, 
he said, cannot go to the expense that 
General Motors does in gathering statis- 
tic-. Mr. I.i-sberger urged that executives 
and trade associations gather business 
data on a broader scale than is done at 
present. Such a system, he -aid, w ould be 
import am in preventing the hammering 
down of prices. 

Such information also was asked for by 
Vdolph Mueller, president, the Mueller 
Co., Decatur, 111. Mr. Mueller declared 
that production must In- adjusted in ac- 
cordance with changes in requirements 
and that facts must be obtained to denote 
such a trend. Former President Taft, he 
said, inspired organization of the Na- 
tional Chamber so that the Government 
could help business The Chamber was 
pronounced by Mr Mueller to be the 
greatest lon e extant in helping business 
When the resolution for the gathering 
of trade information was read, one dele- 
gate objected that such statistics do not 
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Competition "Demands 

that we serve this 6 billion dollar 
market from within 



GREATER INDIVIDUAL purchasing 
power, increasing population and new 
and favorable sectional rate structures are 
changing the marketing map of the nation. 
Sharply defined marketing areas have 
appeared with a combined buying power 
that is demanding new standards of 
service. 

Alert business analysts have turned to 
industrial decentralization as an economic 
necessity in meeting Competition within 
these areas, and in reducing the rising cost 
of marketing. 

Pre-eminent as one of these major market- 
ing areas, is the Great Southwest, with a 
population of 12 million and an annual 
purchasing power of 6 billion dollars. Here 
is a self-contained unit market with popula- 
tion and buying power that is now more 
than sufficient to safeguard Industrial in- 
vestment. 

Already 1365 far-visioned American 
Institutions have chosen DALLAS as the 
logical Industrial and Distribution center 
from which to serve this wealthy trade 
area. They chose Dal las ---because of i(s 
advantageous central location in relation 



to the territory, population and buying 
power of the Southwest. 

Dallas, interested in the success of these 
institutions, has constantly sought to de- 
velop her facilities as a manufacturing and 
distribution center. As a result, no city of 
equal size can show a more highly developed 
package car system. Over two-thirds of the 
population and wealth of this territory i-. 
served by one-day express. Handling and 
distribution problems have been adequately 
solved. 

The complete story of how Dallas is 
prepared to assist Industry in economically 
serving the Southwest.as well as a complete 
market analysis of this section, is available 
to interested executives. Seven distinct 
pieces of literature, built on facts supplied 
by recent surveys of two leading American 
Industrial engineering firms, are ready for 
distribution (see list at right). Any or all of 
# the seven wilt be sent on request. Please 
address: 

Industrial Dallas, Inc. 

1 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 
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Treasons Why 
'Dallas 



Dallas is presenting FACTS to Amer- 
ican Industry based on two surveys of 
the Southwest and. the facilities of Dallas 
to serve it. All statements are sub- 
stantiatcd by the twr> leading American 
miiis oF industrial engineers that con- 
ducted these exhaustive surveys. 

1. GENERAL MARKET MAP; A 
graphic chart of best market area 
based on population and purchasing 
power. Shows railway and inter- 
urban lines; highways, package car. 
express and truck delivery zones; 
B$M and accessibility of cities and 
towns within 100-200-300 miles radius. 

2. MARKET ANALYSIS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST: Economic trend, 
income, distribution of population 
and wealth, and comparison of 
Southwest with other markets. 

3. SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FROM DALLAS: A complete ana- 
lysis of transportation facilities . 
freight rates inbound and in L.C.L. 
to consuming market; cost and ac- 
cessibility of warehousing; cost of 
office and buildings space; contains a 
number of interesting market maps. 

4. MANUFACTURING FACILI- 
TIES; An exhaustive analysis of 
Labor, Power, Fuel, Raw Materials. 
Taxation, Factory Sites, with com- 
parative costs for various industries. 

5. DALLAS AS A CITY IN WHICH 
TO LIVE: An interesting descrip- 
tive and pictorial study of DALLAS 
as a place in- which to live and work. 
Dallas, frequently referred to as the 
New York of the Southwest, with 
its amazing sky line and bvcly bus- 
tle, is a revelation to those who 
think of Texas in terms of the cow- 
boy and longhom cattle. 

0, GROWTH OF DALLAS: A re- 
markable trend of progress based on 
FACTS. 

7. TEXAS CORPORATION LAWS: 
Proving the favorable attitude oi 
Texas toward industry. Legal forms 
and procedure clearly explained* 
In addition, Dallas is prepared to make 
special market investigations along spe- 
cific lines for executives planning to 
serve the SOUTHWEST from within. 
Request kept in strictest confidence. 
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AMF to your plant 






CONTRACT work means many things to different 
people, but in every case the root of the proposition 
may he found in the difficulty a client may have in handling 
the work in his own plant. 

This difficulty may be overcome by adding the facilities 
and organization of AMF to the client's plant, temporarily. 

With I staff of over 100 engineers and an experience of 
over a quarter of a century in the development and con- 
struction of some of the most marvelous automatic machines 
ever made .... 

With an organization of approximately 1800 highly 
skilled mechanics, trained m the production of mtric.ite 
machinery .... 

With half a million square feet of plant space filled with 
the finest machine tools available .... 
AMF is equipped to 

1 Build machines from your own plans. 

1 Develop and build machincsfromyourroughsketches. 

3 Design, develop and build machines from your ideas. 

Many industrial concerns, both large and small, find 
it profitable to let AMF handle their contract work. 
You may find it equally economical. Address the 

CONTRACT DIVISION 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 

5?ot-<scJi Second Ave, BmAlyn, N. Y. 



w 
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CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY 

The contract Ohiuati .luumrs rripOHuhility for Jctign uml workmanship, but Joes not 
tin tier I nke to finance or promote >itu uletts or enterprises. 



ir/irn writing to Amuican Milium: »\t> 




y^UTOMATIC machinery is the fundamental 
/"J £M basis of modem production methods of manu- 
facturing. Without automatic machinery all 
industry would still be in the Eighteenth Century stage. 
To AMF engineers must be accorded a creditable share 
of developments for Twentieth Century. Some of their 
better known accomplishments are pictured above. 
In each case the primary motive back of the develop- 
ment of these machines has been the desire to develop 
a means of making a better product more quickly and 
at less cost tfian could possibly be done by human 
hands alone. 

Possibly some of these machines will help you cut your 
production costs. Your inquiries are solicited. 

THE AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Sales Offices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works: 5 502-S524 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

©AUTOMATIC MACHINERY® 
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M USE • THE RIGHT STEFL • FOR THE RIGHT • PURPOSE >~ 




ffttumctipK \m living pain fla* M iht caU Iy di/mg optimum 

Union 
Cold Heading Wire 

THIS organization has made a careful 
study of the microscopic structures re- 
quired for producing the best results 
in the various types of cold heading work. Our 
extensive annealing and cold drawing facilities 
enable us to supply steels of superior quality for 
the most difficult cold heading operations. 

Union Cold Heading Wire is uniformly 
free from seams, laps, pipes or other defects. It 
will not crack under the hard blows of heading 
machines nor will fonncd heads come oft under 
severe service conditions. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 



UNION U DRAWN 
STEELS 



mean anything and require much nmc 
.mi] expense. E. V l>uMrul. pre»ideni, 
N itii'inil Machine Tool 1 Ujiltl»T-* Asmh-ui- 
lion, Cincinnati, made a spirited reply, 
declaring ili;U trade information is invul- 
u:il>le 1 >if1 th:i1 ihe difficulty is that ninny 
executives who get business facts neither 
n:nl nor use thrm With some In ■ << he 
. <--• rod that the objection made wa- onlv 
ton much likr a iT"~- -i rlio n ol \n,r rn in 
business. 

Later, in discussing price rut tine, Mr. 
1 >uHrul complained that there is a lark of 
"intestinal fortitude" on the part of busi- 
ness men m maintaining their figures and 
that the result has been the bringing 
down of profits. 

George 1). Mellvainc, National Sup- 
pliers' Association, Pittsburgh, said Em1 
the problem of distribution is becoming 
more intense daily but that men are get- 
ting into distribution who are not quali- 
fiCHi by either education or capital. Mi 
Black said that it l- becoming increas- 
ingly evident that manufacturers are not 
]>aying enough attention to distribution. 

V. \\ . Mel 'ullnilgh. manager of lli< I I' 

partmcnt of Manufactures of the Na- 
tional Chamber, and secretary of the 
meeting, pointed out that the Chamber 
acts as a clearing hove for trade associa- 
tions, that it has friendly contact with 
$50,000 business organizations, individ- 
uals, government sources, etc., and that 
its material is non-partisan and is distrib- 
uted freely to all member organizations 
1 desiring it. 

New Machinery Vital 
\ INTROl 'M l b IN of new machimrv 
* and improved methods of production 
was declared in the paper by Mr. Clung 
hi In- the one llung which h.i- raised man 
from the mere existence level to economic 
independence. Those who would limit or 
I restrict it in any way are fighting again-t 
industrial progress and striking at the lu- 
-\r cause of the present high standard of 
I living. 

"A manufacturer who neglects it is 
courting business failure; a nation which 
forgets or tlenies its benefits is headed to- 
ward industrial stagnation." 

Concerning the necessity of teamwork 
and confidence between wage earners anil 
, management, the point was made that 
the economic revolution m this country 
in the last few years found its real con- 
tributing factor in the increasing realiza- 
tion on the part of management that the 
greatest results from the introduction of 
new methods can be obtained only when 
the wage earner, management, stock- 
holder and general public share in the 
benefit derived from the greater output 

nl goods. 

I'rogre^ woim n .ire making in manu- 
facturing lines was briellj outlined by 
Mrs. Sophia Delevan Cnwles, president, 
Chicago Women's Association of Com- 
merce, and Illinois W omen s Manulne- 
turers" Association. 

She emphasized the value of organiza- 
tion and its necessity for women in keep- 
ing pace with men. She asked that the 
i 'handier assist women as much a- it can. 
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Facing the New 
Competition 



(CodfiHid il /rum jwij/c 20) 
ical or legislative. The courts and tin" 
legislatures are mil I he places for light- 
ing I ho new competition. If we want the 
Governmetu lo slay out of business, lei 
us not- rush to it for legislation to handi- 
<-. • I • our competitors. The Federal Trade 
Commission ;nnl thelnterstate Commerce 
Commission exist to destroy unfair nun 
petition, nol to en-ate it. 

Let business ileal honestly and feaiV—ix 
with its own offenses ami offenders. Let 
il expert and receive from the Govern- 
ment only the highest ideals of public 
service — and welcome sincerely tin- co- 
operative economic intelligence and guid- 
ance which the Government, has to oiler 
What American business most needs 
now is :i new Magna Chartn — a declara- 
tion i if its rights — and .1 summons to 11- 
duties. May I respect fully suggest some 
clauses for such a Magna Chan a'.' 

Business is un economic institution or- 
ganized to provide the nation with the 
maximum of goods, of leisure and \\ ■ ■ 1 1 
being, uiih the minimum of cftort. |u 
problems are economic and cannot be 
solved by political means. 

Business has a right to free activity 
without hindrances so long as it achieves 
its economic purpose. It must, be free 
from the burden of unnecessary legisla- 
tion :uid litigation and from harassing by 
oflirial- with motives other than the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Business Has a Public Duty 

IT IS the duty of business so to conduct 
* it .-elf that its actions could at all times 
undergo public scrutiny with honor. 

It is the right of business, on the other 
hand, to reserve for itself privacy as a 
protective competitive measure and. on 
the other hand, to influence the public 
in its favor by any available means, so 
long as it uses only the truth; so long as 
adequate means are available to all ele- 
ineiil and so long as those mean- remain 

uncorrupted and incorruptible. 

It is the duty of business lo clean 11- 
oun house and il has the right to expect 
ihe inmost in cooperation from the pub- 
lic and the Government. But it is the 
duty of I he Govern men t, when business 
fails in its duty, to devise sound economic 
pleasures for regulation and to enforce 
them without fear or favor. 

Such rich'- and duties cannot exist in 
an atmosphere of petty political intrigue 
or under an antiquated jumble of legal 
restrictions. Business cannot keep up 
with the new competition so long as the 
laws which regulate business do not keep 
up with (he new competition. Business 
cannot live and perform its economic 
duties to the nation when it must fear 
and attempt to conform to principles de- 
vised economic neons ago and which have 
since been confused and distorted by eco- 
nomic ignorance and misunderstanding. 
Tlie new competition demands a new eco- 
nomic statesmanship. 



Here, 

Mr. Secretary of Commerce, 
is the answer 
of one industry 



.Y11. :< nf •! .•.fl ies inspired In/ the ri/mi'l uf Seerntiirt/ 
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Foresight and Farsight 
in Purchasing 



AT Western Electric a highly trained purchasing 
■* » staff is the u lookout " that guides the purchasing 
for practically the entire telephone industry. 

The basis for all this is the unique relationship 
between Western Electric — which purchases, manu- 
factures and distributes — and the Bell System, which 
utilizes the nation's telephone equipment. This 
great telephone system computes and transmits to 
Western Electric a general view of its requirements 
five years ahead, detailed schedules one year ahead. 

To meet such long-time planning this Companv 
must make sure in advance of its sources of supply. 
Before any source dries up it must seek another, 
perhaps at some remote corner of the earth. When 
a shortage of one material threatens, it must rind 
another material every bit as reliable. It also must 
buy at prices which are fair to the seller, in order 
that he may remain a reliable source of supply. 

This purchasing control correlates material with 
machinery of production, it avoids excessive inven- 
tories, it is an important factor of economy. 

Western Electric 

Purchasers. . . Manufacturers . Distributors 
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Why Did- 
111 industries r 
Gioose Roanoke ? 



Business — in Congress Assembled 



111 Industries to dote? 

Among them the world's largest artificial silk 
mill and other big manufacturing plants, 
some the largest of their kind in the South 
—all located in this comparatively young 
Virginia city. 

Bear in mind that in 1880 Roanoke had 
only 669 inhabitants. Then suddenly its 
unique industrial potentialities were real- 
ized! In four years new business enterprises 
stepped up the population to 5,000. Six 
more years raised it to 16,000. Today, its 
community population totals 80.000. 

Exactly what is the cause of this amazing 
influx of new industries and branch ware- 
houses? What is it about Roanoke that gives 
industry the whip-hand over many vital 
production and distribution factors that 
often buck out of control in other less 
fortunate cities? 

We have compressed the complete story 
in the "ROANOKE BRIEF." Write for it 
today on your business letter-head. Experts 
in city layout are now engaged in preparing 
plans for Roanoke's future industrial growth 
and a completed expert Industrial Survey 
permits us to provide most accurate and 
detailed industrial data. Here may be the 
logical place for your new plant or branch 
warehouse. Address: 

Chamber ot Commerce 
207, Jt* rtuoH Sihest 

ROANOKE 

VIRQINIA 

Tour-Time Is Here.' 



S|»ingrinv in Old V'irpnM' Wu- the 
kinjiitg nignu'*>l and n?imnl*iin lujrj 
are cloflird in ihet' j'uKwft rwu and 
Int ait /illed u iih the f'dgrance of ■ r 
Vim r>ui brdufiftj and IttMtjB tcttvm 
bt mom. UViu laday jot the iiutKoTi- 
turn* Icur buo^lrl "Thr Lug of the 
Mofpmt through ihr V'jllcj of Virginia 
end thr Shenandoah. 

Chaubii or Couuisci 
207. /im»*o« mm 

HOANCKI. VUCIN1A 
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was the group topic, with Samuel O. 
I hum, filitnr til the limiwmj .-lrK. slam- 
ming Congress hard for intruding politu-- 
inlo railroad rate regulation, arid driving 
out of £ (tit it if life such capable oHicials us 
Mr. Ml late of the Inf. r.-iaie I 'on urn r. ■■• 
Commission. 

Al l In- Washington Hotel, tlic Natural 
!;• -niirri ■ group, under tin- chairmaii.-hip 

o| Mr Slo: f Brooklyn, was deuiainl- 

ing adherence to u uniform national 
pimi-r policy, ami an end hi thr practice 
of making |H)!itic:il capital of v. a r ci 
pow i r. This group, which expressed the 
conviction that the fertilizer ami pom r 
industries should not In- forced to absorb 
the shock of the U nit cd States Guvern- 

iih ul in Im-im -.- al Muscle Shoals, put its 
feelings into a sol of resolution-. Tin- was 
luit one of many echoes of the Chamber's 
opposition to Uncle Sam going into the 
field of private business. 

Thi' fourth group meeting of the day 
was at the Willard, where Julius Klein, 
former Secretary of Commerce; Willi. uu 
C K ed field and E. B. Fil-inger di-' u-.-ed 
i..n igu trade problems, and urged the 
abolition of import and export n-iric- 
tiutis which still hanifier American busi- 
ness. 

# • » 

That night the teak wood floor of the 
Council Chamber reflected an attractive 
picture, the annua! dance of the Cham- 
ber. Business men from far and near, 
with their women folk and their hosts 
and hush sses ul the ( 'liiuiiln r s orgaiuza- 
tion in Washington, kept step to the wail- 
ing saxophones and the staccato drums, 
in a kaleidoscope of color. Hundreds who 
did not dance or did not choose to dance, 
as a high authority might put it, looked 
on, joined friend? in the smoking rooms 
or got ready for the business to come. 

# # # 

Wednesday began with the annual 
breakfast, at the Willard, for Presidents 
and Secretaries, hut interest rapidly 
transferred to the general ,-e.—ion m the 
Council Chamber where Silas Stiawn, 
President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion und head of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., and Roy Johnson of Casselton, N. D., 
'Master Farmer,'' were making addresses 
on "Husinc.-s and the Law." and "Making 
the Farmer Prosper," respectively. 

Apathy Toward Politics 

fUpt. STRAWN told them to their 
* * faces ihat the greal'-t peri] in the 
country today was the indifference and 
apathy of business men toward problems 
of government, local and national: and 
that business men generally would have 
to pay n lot more attention to what was 
going on in Congress and the legislature? 
if they were to continue to prosper. 

"The Master Farmer" had one of the 
dig topics of the day and one of the most 
interested audiences He was optimistic, 
though he wondered why men continue 
to stay on farms with the small profits 



farms bring. And he emphasized the ne- 
cessity for a national agricultural policy 
which uoiild tend to stabilize the indus- 
try, and gne the farmer a chance to 
know where he stood from month to 
month and year to year. 

Thai afternoon was taken up with an- 
other series of group meetings, with agri- 
iiiltuie to the fore, al the Mayflower 
Hotel, < 'lvic I >ev< loptiietll and Progri -- 
five Finance under discussion at the 
Washington, and Insurance and Progress 
in Industry up lor a thorough (tombing 
over at tin- Willard Prof. Thorn. i- S 
Adam- « « I Vale denounced the high cor- 
poration ia\ as iui)ii-t and discrimina- 
tory, and called for a 10 per cent tax a- 

aillple 

Looking Ahead for Business 

TV>NALI>SON RliOWX, a vice-prcsi- 
^ dent of t Jriier.d Motors, had n good 
deal to say on "Forecasting and Plan- 
ning," and in saying it put General Mo- 
tors financial secrets right out on the 
table, just to illustrate how planning i- 
donc nowadays. It was an interesting 
revelation of the new note in business, the 

disappearance of mvsterv and secrecv. 

• * * 

Apparently no set oi men in all Amer- 
ica ha.- such a fai uliv tor combining 
nourishment and business as American 
bii-ine.-s. There were three separate din- 
ners on Wednesday night, though one of 
them, lire dinner for the "Kxes," gi\en 
annually, was for fun — serious stuff 
barred. There were songs and skits by 
the t 'haintter's staff— all original They 
were amusing. I heard them inv.-ell 

• * * 

Thursday Iwgati in the general session 
with Alfred Reeves talking about how 
teamwork ha- paid in the automoluli in- 
dustry, and (). II. Cheney, Vice President 
of the American Exchange Irving Trust. 
Compauv. speaking on "Facing thr New 
Competition." We learned from Mr 
Reeves that there are UK.OOO.OOO motor 
cars running around in this country, with 
no ML'ri oi a lo-seiuiig demand You could 
h< ir tin automobile men dim kling all 
over the hou-e. Mr. Cheney pointed out 
the new competition between whole in- 
dustries, and that there was lack of ma- 
chinery for regulating it. The textile in- 
dustry was suffering, I learned, because, 
among other troubles, it simply had not 
been able to persuade the ladies to length- 
en their skirts. 

On Thursday, also, there was an avia- 
tion luncheon, which this observer reached 
by lively stepping, and in time to hear 
the Postmaster-General of the United 
States predict that American air-mail 
pilots will be carrying mail 30,001) miles 
■ day over 13,000 miles of air routes by 
the end of this year. 

• « » 

There was drama in the annual dinner 
DO the night of May 1(1. Unexpectedly 
to many, including this writer, a trim 
and good-looking middle-aged man, con- 
trolling perhaps the world's greatest for- 



I 
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tune, came into the dining room hard 
after notifying the principal officer of 
one of the great oil companies that he 
would have to get out of business life — 
or at least any business life influenced 
l.y .bilin D. Rockefeller, Jr. Thai was 
who it was, and the Chamber rose to him 
with a mi g hty cheer and a handclapping. 
His appearance was dramatic, because his 
ultimatum to a leading oil corporation of- 
ficial came so pat after Judge Parker's 
demand at the opening session that busi- 
ness do its own housecleaning. Owen D. 
Young, of General Electric, introduced 
Mr Rockefeller, but the guest had not 
come to make a speech. He made a neat 
bow :md sat down to hear others, grati- 
fied, it seemed, with Mr. Young's brief 
allusion to him: "Conservator and dis- 
tributor of a great estate; exponent and 
i lefeoder of high standards in business and 
elsewhere; promoter and supporter of 
worthy educational and charitable enter- 
prises in every' country in the world." 

Climaxing the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing, the dinner of the Chamber was prob- 
ably (he most brilliant in its history, and 
the most notable in personnel. Fore and 
aft, front and back, were the leaders of 
American business and the good soldiers 
in the ranks — big cities and small towns. 

The speechmaking was attended to by 
the retiring President, Mr. Pierson, and 
by Dr. Alberto Pirelli of Milan, Ital- 
ian tire and rubber manufacturer and 
President of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Pierson looked ahead, 
predicting e!o.-cr cooperation on the piri 
oi business, labor, agriculture and finance. 

Criticized American Tariff 

Ty{. PIHKLLI, from Mussoliniland, 
said that lie T'nu-d Rtat.es, having 
placed in Europe about 30 per cent of this 
country's foreign investments, is now defi- 
nitely interested in European prosperity 
— and he hit at American tariff policy 
''for not taking into account new forces 
which were altering the old course nf in- 
ternational economic exchange." 

The tin il gong shun, led .it lunch time 
on Friday, May 11, ami I heard it with 
pleasure. 1 had found that it takes more 
training than a newspaper reporter gets 
to keep step with these business men. I 
had kept a record of what went on — 23 
sessions in four days, not to men I km 
small, special conferences, and 65 long 
speeches, not counting bits of introduc- 
tory talk. I was beginning to feel fagged 
and to get gray around the gills, and 
many of the delegates were not unite the 
men they were the first day 

For the better part of a week they had 
tolled (and thee is no harder work I from 
eight in the morning until midnight ur 
later, every day, and the morning and the 
i vemng \vi>re as one day. 

It's a wearing business Mr %e your 
fellow man, not to speak of your fellow 
woman— with no reward and small hope 
of commendation. To do it takes, among 
other things, a darned good citizen. And 
that was what all of the meetings and all 
of the speeches boiled down to, so far as 
this reporter was concerned. 



It's you 

-when you're writing a letter 




Crane's Bond always wears fresh 
linen, polished shoes and a suit 
cut by the best tailor in town. . . 
It's you — when you're writing a 
letter. 

Indeed, more than that: every 
letter that goes out of your office 
— the texture, the feel of it — re- 
flects the dignity and standing of 
your business. 

It's no accident that executives 
and professional men are specify- 
ing Crane's Bond for their more 
important correspondence. The 
dollars and cents prestige value of 
a quality letterhead is becoming 
so widely understood. 

No one can mistake the quality 
of Crane's. It's a 100% new white 
rag paper — sturdy, crisp, tough, 
distinctive. It creates unerringly 
the precise impression you wish 
to create. . . And the extra cost, 
after all, amounts to so little. 



Crane's Bond 

CRANE & CO., INC • DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Teamwork for Prosperity 
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between acts which itro alleged and crim- 
inal on tilt* one band, and art? which are 
simply unmoral on I he other. Those 
whose conduct falls within this zone, 
whose acts, while within the law, are re- 
pugnant to the public interest, must Ih; 
branded as social outlaws. 

We are here concerned in awakening 
ihe seemingly dormant business con- 
sciences of many of the stockholders of 
corporations who, through non-action, im- 
pliedly place the seal 
of ttieir approval on 
the acts of their of- 
fending agents. All 
such owe it to them- 
selves, tO the profes- 
sion of business, and 
tu the Government, 
publicly to repudiate 
those who misrepre- 
sent them. They can- 
not accept the profits 
(lowing from corrup- 
tion and escape the 
moral stigma which 
inheres in such 
profits. Neither can 
they permit those 
who net for them, personally to profit 

through corrupt corporate transactions 
or shield others who do. 

Another of the principles of business 
conduct provides that 

Corjx>rate forms do not absolve from or 
alter the moral obligation* of individuals. 

An established corporation has a per- 
sonality, all its own. It possesses char- 
acter and individuality. It is compos- 
ite of the individuals, whatever their rank 
or station, who control, direct or manage 
it. Individual resixjnsibihty is not lost 
through corporate action, but on the con- 
t rary, is increased in exactly the ratio that 
the influence exerted through corporate 
action exceeds that, of independent, indi- 
vidual action. An enlightened self-inter- 
i -t will prompt the great body of stock- 
holders to delegate responsibilities only to 
men who realize that while acting in a 
representative Capacity they owe obliga- 
tions not only to their stockholders but 
to others — to employes, to iho public 
winch they serve, and even to their com- 
petitors — which obligations neither they 
nor their stockholders can escape through 
the creation of the legal fiction of an arti- 
ficial person. 

Business, Just Realm 

'PHIS t.'liamlx r is committed to the 
' principle that Goveriitni at should not 
• titer the realm of business to undertake 
that which can be successfully performed 
in the public interest, by private enter- 
prise. This principle is politically and 
eeon all) sound We are here con- 
cerned in pointing nut to business men 
everywhere that this principle is in far 
less danger from the propaganda of rad- 



achicMf prosperity 
must invoke a 
ECaittWOrfc that is all-em- 
bracing .1 teamwork that 
translates and gives dy- 
namic effort to the pro- 
fessed conviction of this 
(.hamber that whatsoever 
is not for the public good 
is not for the good of 
business} J 



ical agitators than from the mcmhcis of 
the Ini-iiiiss profession who are faithless 
to il hligaiiuiis, who I in ak down pub- 
lic confidence, and who provoke Govcrn- 
BM hi regulation! 

Congressional investigations of par- 
ticular bus.mess activities are sometimes 
bitti rly denounced. Many < 'ongr-.-sioiial 
mi c-r mat ions arc of the highest \alue to 
tin- public, including business The de- 
moralization to legitimate business that 
sometimes follows m iheir wake r.in be 

lamely avoided by 

organized business 
doing its own investi- 
gating, and frankly 
and fully laying all 

pertinent beta per- 
taining to any busi- 
ness affected with a 
public interest before 
the Tribunal of Pub- 
he < 'pinion. \ I ,iisi- 
ness which cannot, 
stand this acid test 
is not entitled to 
prosper. The public, 
which is entitled to 
know thfl fact-, will 
be satisfied with noth- 
ing ]■ -- 1 ■ rgatu/.ed bikini-" should it-i-lt 
perform tin- task in its own and in the 
public interest. Failing to do so, Con- 
cre-s should and will act, 

This Chamber — the federation of 
American business — is vitally interested 
in promoting sound trade, but not directly 
interestiil ih promoting the tortnie- of 
any trader. Willi an organization mem- 
bership of more than fifteen hundred 
chamber- of commerce ami trade associa- 
tions, and an underlying membership of 
nearly a million business men, its concern 
is not with any particular business or 
group of businesses or with any special 
interest, but with business as a whole. 
Therefore, it is deeply concerned in pre- 
vent uig any special interest taking an un- 
fair advantage of, or collecting an undue 
profit from business as a whole. 

The application of se'tentitic principles 
to the lechtinnie of production and dis- 
tribution has enormously increased vol- 
ume and reduced costs. There is every 
reason to believe that the use of mechan- 
ical lulmr-saving devices will increase pro- 
gressively, with n constantly decreasing 
number of employes per unit of produc- 
tion and distribution. The labor released 
must find, and to a great extent has thus 
lar found, employment by supplying the 
in r-inereasinu demands of the constantly 
rising standards of living. 

Hilt much of this increased labor call- 
lint, in the nature of things, create its oi\ n 
■ mplov incut. This ;i task for the busi- 
ness i ngiiin r, for i he eiiliahioin d self- 
interest of business demands that our 
population have the npportiimtv for 
steady and gainful etnplov merit. Busi- 
ness cannot stop to contemplate with sal- 

r h< I ion the products of its invention, but 



must press forward to provide for the vic- 
tims of its invention. 

The production by labor to the limit of 

it- ability to produce, increases the wealth 
of the world, correspondingly rai-es its 
standards of living, and increases its con- 
suming power. To the extent of that 10- 
crea.-e, production and distribution must 
or. mm ased to ■ itisfy them, and this in 
turn contributes to increasing the pros- 
perity of business. 

Hut labor can prosper only through 
(.'annul employment — steady employ- 
ment. Irregularity in employment not 
only int. ills individual loss and human 
suffering, but economic waste, which 
works directly to the disadvantage of 
business as a whole. Here is a problem 
a hu h calls for the maximum of teamwork 
between business and lalwr. It is a chal- 
lenge to the ie-oijrcefuliio.ss of the busi- 
ness i ngmeer. that production and distri- 
bution which have lieen considered as sea- 
sonal be made continuous throughout the 
year, so that seasonal unemployment with 
its criminal waste and suffering may be 
relegated to the past. 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of 
the business engineer that he has accept- 
ed the imperious challenge to correlate 
and harmonize the conflicting forces m 
commerce, trade and industry, and will 
not stop short of providing steady and 
gainful employment to all seeking it, in- 
cluding those who have been dislocated 
by l he march oi progress. 

Business Depends on Farmer 

THKKK is a German proverb that when 
the farmer is prosperous, prosperity is 
general. Whether this be economically 
sound or not, certain it is that when ihe 
farmer is not prosperous his curtailed 
buying power adversely affects every 
class of business. The idea that there is 
an irreconcilable conflict between the in- 
terests of the farmer and that of organ- 
ized business has been exploded. Wasti 
breeding war between these two great 
forces in our national economy is bemg 
superseded by productive cooperation 
and teamwork, increasing the prosperity 

of both. 

U i hear much of the problems of agri- 
culture. There are many agricultural 
probh ins. and they vary just as the soil, 
the climate, 1 lit* geographical location, the 
transportation facilities and numerous 
other factors affecting agriculture van in 
each locality. When collectively tin -e 
many problems affect adversely large 
agricultural populations throughout the 
Nation, we have a national problem. 

It is the duty and privilege, of business 
nun everywhere methodically, systemat- 
ically and whole-heartedly to cooperate 
with organized and unorganized farmers 
ami io assist j n finding sound solutions ior 
their problems In this undertaking, the 
local chandlers of commerce alreadv are 
playing and will continue to play an ever- 
increasing part, and the National (.'ham- 
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AS Investment Bankers, this organ* 
XV i:ation during 1927 was a primary 
member of forty- four underwriting 
syndicates which distributed a total 
of over 

$368,500,000 

of New Financing 

— Industrial 

— Municipal 

— Toll Bridge 

— Realty 

— Petroleum 

— Public Utility 

Our complete engineering, research, 
appraisal and financing facilities are 
available to sound, established busi- 
ness enterprises requiring new capital. 



H* M. Byllesby and Co* 



231 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago 



111 Broadway 

New York 



BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DLTROIT 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 



It '.. n rrUint la II. M. Bnimt is* CnwjrixT ptn>* m<Iim >.'■«»•'• Hi 




Steel Buildings 

are designed in 
standard sizes 
and shapes to suit 
different purposes 




A Bmlrr KVudv-.M ude Steel Compressor House 



Rigid and Durable 

fjTJCTLER. buildings arc uniformly sturdy 
<J-J whether the »i;e is 8 feet wide or 100 
feet. Twenty-four Rage galvanized steel 
sheets of deep paneled corrugations are used 
on walls and roofs throughout. The unusual 
corrugations lend remarkable stiffness to the 
construction. The rigidity of the whole 
budding is further enhanced by bolting the 
sheets together and to the frame with gal- 
vanized bolts. 

Easy to Erect 

Each building is shipped complete with 
doors, windows, bracings, bolts and rein- 
forcements. Thevarious parts are numbered 
to correspond to accompanying blue prints, 
permitting erection at once by local labor, 
if desired. Considerable latitude is allowed 
tor locations of doors and windows. 

May Be Removed 

Butler buildings are economical as perma- 
nent improvements, but their adaptable 
qualities odd immensely to their value. Due 
to the st jr:dar Ji:cd construction they may 
be enlarged with the least outlay of time 
and money. If necessary, they may be re- 
moved entirely and re-erected elsewhere 
with practically J00 r Jj salvage. Money-saving 
quotations, f. o. b. factory or erected, will be 
submitted promptly upon request. 

J he owner of several Fuller buildings In the North, 
west writes: "They are the most satisfactory buildings 
wc have.Thcy are not only sitong onj 
Jumble but present ■ very destr 
able appearance." 

Bullet's rwenty-aeven years' ex- 
perience In the tnanutactutc of 
steel buildings suitable for f 
lories, warehouse*, stores, no 
ct houses, garages, filling st.i 
lions, airport hangars, ornrn 
and numerous ether impor- 
tant uses la ac your service 
wherever you arc located. 

Send for catalog "B". 
which pictures and describe 
Butler ready-made steel buildings 
in detail. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 

Kanaas.CrtVi Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 





her, with the data Mini material which it 

hits assembled and other information 
which ii has within its reach, is not only 
willing;, but anxious to contribute its lull 
-hare toward promoting geiiei il prosper- 
ity through systematically and sympa- 
thetically contributing toward solving the 
many problems of agriculture. 

This Chamber, which is nut an organi- 
zation of "Big l'.ii-iness," Inn i- a big or- 
ganization of all business, is profoundly 
interested in the proper function of Gov- 
ernment in the legitimate regulation of 
those private enterprises impressed with 
a public interest. For experience demon- 
strates that wholly unhampered ami un- 
checked private initiative may become 
de-lructive of the Welfare ol bu-iic- a- 
a whole. 

And the Death of Trailers 

j>r>INI'>S believe- in wholesome cum- 
petition, but rompetition is not pnnu- 
tive strife. Business knows that competi- 
tion may Iteeomc not the life of trade but 
in truth the death of the traders. Piracy 
masquerading as competition is piracy' 
none the less. Ruthless and unbridled in- 
dividual initiative must be curbed in tin- 
public interest, and such legitimate checks 
and curb- ;ir<- a proper exercise ol the 
function of Government. But business 

lli-l-'- thai ' hi- function be So exercised 

as neither to become burdensome as to 
co-is, nor i<i paralyze that constructive 
initiative which is the mainspring of 
American business. 

1 el tin- nice balancing of their respective 
functions is an opportunity for enlight- 
ened teamwork between Government and 
business. 

In the pragma which business ha- made. 

through trade '.--i. nation activities and 
otherwise toward organizcdsell -regulation 
Government is playing, and will increas- 
ingly play, an important part. Business 
can, and is prepared in effect to legislate 
for itself in eliminating unfair, uneco- 
nomic and wasteful trade practices, in- 
eluding all forms of unfair competition. 
While business men, out of their intimate 
knowledge and experience of conditions 
and practices obtaining in their particular 
trade, are increasingly demonstrating that 
they have both the foresight mil the cour- 
ice neic-s.iry for self-regulation, never- 
theless business lacks both the machinery 
and the power to enforce, save through 
moral wmioa, those rules of self-rest i am' 
which it may promulgate in its own and 

the public intere-l, ami to discipline such 
members of a group as may transgress 
those rules. When the appropriate Gov- 
ernment agency has, after full hearing, 
approved -uch rules as in the public in- 
terest, they can and will be enforced. 

But in its own interest, business, in it- 
self-regttlating activities, must be careful 
not to lean too heavily on Government. 
When a majority of the real leaders in 
business are not only willing themselves 
to eliminate unfair trade practices, but 
insist that all members of their group do 
i he -aiue or he branded as "slackers," not 
only because it pays, but because it is 
right, their moral influence will leave com- 



paratively little for Government agencies 
to do. 

This Chamber, as the mouthpiece of or- 
ganized business, is clothed with the duty 
of assembling and presenting lu legislative 
and oilier Go\ ernmeiiial agencies data 
and information helpful to the Govern- 
ment in applying the principles euun- 
• latcd through referenda or resolution by 
the ( 'Ii uubi-r's members. In so doing or- 
ganized busine-s is exerci-ing not only a 
right and a privilege, but i- discharging 
a duty which, in a spirit, of teamwork, it 
owes to the Government. 

But it is jii-i as important that business 
should not undertake to usurp the legisla- 
tive function a- that ( 'roverumetit should 
not undertake to invade the realm of pri- 
vate business. 

Thus far we have dealt with teamwork 
and with prosperity within our own Na- 
tion. But America cannot, if she would, 
and would not ii she could, live unto her- 
self, alone. She is in, and of, the world, 
w nh rights ami privilege- and correlative 
duties and responsibilities w ith respect to 
the world. 

An international pro-perry cannot be 
ii hieved without whole-hearted team- 
work mi the part of the business commun- 
ity of all n ition-. American business has 
pledged itself to such teamwork. Through 
its American Section, affiliated with the 
National Chamber, it actively partici- 
pated in organizing, and has whole-heart 
edly -upported the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through which business 
of all nations meets on common ground 
to consider, to analyze, and to solve uiier- 

tiatlonal bu-llie-- problems. The-e prob- 
lems will increasingly engage the attention 
of American business. 

In its intercourse with foreigners Amer- 
ican business will scrupulously observe the 
principles of business conduct winch it has 
tdopts'd ji.i .•- guidance at home, and 
jenloii-lv Euan I the reputation of Amer- 
ican businc-s as a whole; thus eslablish- 
i ii lt and maintaining internationally that 
confidence which i- the foundation of all 
business. 

Plate of Foreign Trade 

Oi l! business in foreign countries can- 
not be extended and put on a firm 
basis by force. While American business is 
entitled to the rea -unable and proper pro- 
tection of its Government in foreign held.-. 
l 1 is a mi-lake in enter such fields il" force 
is constantly required for its adequate 
protection. Rather should the quality of 
our product, the excellence of the -ervice 
to be rendered, and the confidence inspired 
lev fair dealing, insure To American busi- 
ness a welcome to every land, not for the 
purpose of exploiting either its natural 
lesources or it* peoples, but to assist in its 
growth and development, anil to render 
a service through the fair exchange for its 
products whatever America may have to 

offer, 

America is on trial before the world 
How <hall we use the leisure which the 
growth of mechanical power has pro- 
vided'.' How shall we use the power which 
accumulated wealth has placed in our 
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CEASELESS 

Constant streamsof rolling 
traffic tely on the great bridges 
for safe, uninterrupted progress. 
Comparable . . . is the ceaseless 
traffic through the freight cle- 
cilnr doorways of industrial 
America. For over twenty years. 
PEELLE Doors have met ihis 
responsibility with matchless 
efiiciency. As a result they arc 
the most widely used freight ele- 
vator doors in the world. 

Surveys for Execuriics 
Executives, ulio demand ai'lual cvi- 
il<- urc of economical operating c<Ms as 
well ns pcrfiiruiuricc records, ■** ill find 
ilala of considerable interest in A. C. 
Ncilsen survey No. 55. It contains un- 
biased, certified reports made ninlcraei- 
uul operating conditions. Write for it. 

THE PEELLE COMPANY 

Home Oflirt* and Kuftnr> : Hr<mkl> it, IV. Y. 
ficMtoO - Chicago - (*lrvrland - Phil.nlr 1 jiliut 
And Mi olhrr c.li*-w 
frt t in iii I nroriti) unJ 1 1 > « 1 1 ■ \ i ■ •* > . 1 • < ■ i 

PEELLE 

Freight Elevator 

DOOR' 

I"The Doorway of America'* Tl 
Freight Elevator Traffic" J| 

When voritinQ p'riur mtntxon Satton't fliutnrt* 




trra.-p'.' Docs not the answer turn on iln 
degree of intelligence and self-control de- 
veloped and used by the Nation or the 
individual as the case may be? Will 
America meet this test and, instead <>\ 
flaunting her prosperity, seriously a»d 
with her accustomed efficiency discharge 
her responsibilities, dedicating her pros- 
perity to service, to the task of making 
the life of the world fuller and freer and 
more abundant'.' Is not this America's 
place on the world's team? 

Business repudiates those whose ruth- 
less methods tend to discredit all business 
and reaffirms its allegiance to those sound 
principles of conduct which beget confi- 
dence, upon which to endure all bu?ines= 
must rest. 

We pledge ourselves to team play with 
every element of the community of which 
we are a part, to achieve an all-embracing 
prosperity, inclusive of all groups and all 
classes. 

We dedicate anew our best efforts to 
the diligent pursuit of the greatest of all 
vocations— the business of right living- 
proclaiming to the world that he who 
WOtlld be great among us must become 
the servant of all. 



At the Banquet 

THE fifty-odd men, leaders in every 
bra nidi of industry and commerce 
and even politics, who occupied 
seats around the head of the banquet hall 
at the Chambet's Annual Dinner, make 
us wonder how it is possible to get such 
leaders into one assembly. 

The man who heads the 57-varKtn- 
pickle company bearing his name, and 
President Parson of the Woolworth Com- 
pany were typical of the guests. 

Toastmaster Owen D. Young tackled 
the difficult problem of introduction: 

The law has made some very good con- 
tributions to finance, business, and interna- 
tional iiffiiirs, but certainly one of the great- 
est com nl mi n mi is Jeremiah Smith, the 
man who controls and Set Hungary on its 
feet. 

Contributor and distributor of a (treat 
estate, exponent and adventurer of Inuh 
standards iti Iiiimih-s and everywhere else, 
promoter uf the finest enterprise* in every 
country °f * nc world, John D. Ro< kefix- 
ler. Jit, 

A eoiirlier of liiuli adventure anrl distin- 
guished achievements which have taken 
him the world round. Could it be other 
than Jons Hays Hammond? 

The toastmaster, in his remarks, called 
liilsmesj men poet- and cited this from a 
London business man of 1040: 

When merchants' trade proceeds in p O C B, 

And labor prospers well, 
Then commonwealth and wealth increase 

As now good proof can tell. 

The landlord nml the tenant sell 

By this means all their wool. 
Their beef, their corn, they sell the more 

When merchants' purse grows full 

The victualer and the liu-bamlmrn 

And handicrafts earh one. 
Make ttinns when merchants drips 

Anil good* do merrily conic botM 



Combine Business 




^Oregon 



There is more golf played by 
the manufacturer, the business 
man and his employes in Port- 
land, Oregon, than in any city 
its size in America. 

That is one of the many rea- 
sons why the manufacturer 
likes to establish a plant here; 
and another reason is, that he 
gets better results from his la- 
bor. Outdoor recreation means 
efficiency, health and increased 
production. 

" > »»tS&B Joy of (Living^ 

1c is a remarkable experience 
to see twelve hundred manu- 
facturing plants in active oper- 
ation, (sawmills, furniture fac- 
tories, woolen mills, garment 
factories, paper mills, and al- 
most every kind of industry) , 
and to find the sky wonder- 
fully blue, the atmosphere clear 
without smoke or dust, lawns 
and gardens vividly green, the 
gorgeous flowers and the mil- 
lions of roses beautifully fresh. 
Because hydro -electric power 
is used in the factories almost 
exclusively. This is Portland, 
Oregon. 



A View e! the Bw 



land, Ote. 




Mad this coupon now for any kind of Information! 

OREGON lmite *l/OU 
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Portland CHaraner of Commerce 
Rig. Hi Oregon BUi(., Portland, Ore. 

Flemjc tend Informanon regarding 

Q Oregon'* retentional feature* 

d Portland'a Industrial advantage! 
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Addreu 
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Looking Ahead for Business 



Unerring^ 
Safety 

THERE can he no "running the 
signals" on North Western 
rails between Chicago and Omaha. 

Automatic Train Control warns 
of every danger and should ic 
warning* j»o unhcede J, applies the 
brake? and atop* the train. This 
security Is accomplished through 
electric power picked up from the 
rail*, amplified in a marvelous 
device on top of the tender and 
relayed to the warning signals in 
the cab. 

Over the splendid roadbed of the 
North Western, the only double 
track railway between Chicago and 
Omaha, ■ fleet of sixteen fine, fast 
daily trains, including the San 
Francisco Overland Limited, Los 
Angeles Limited and Cold Coast 
Limited, operate under this con- 
tinuoun, complete and unerring 
protection. 

Automatic Train Control; the 
vast, new Proviso freight yard; new 
roller 'hearing suburban coaches* 
and other improvements to road- 
bed and equipment uphold the 
North Western's policy to pro- 
vide, "The Best of Everything in 
the Best of the West." 




Al the I-.;; nit. in- of 
In, run. (he engineer 
nw»t lock auiominic 
train control into 
action. H.- hand, llie 
ki-v to tlu* conductor, 
who carric, it tu tlve 
end o. (he run. 



C. A. Cairn* 
r.i*"-ni:. r Traffic M m r 
ZZb \VcM Jack»,.n Scrcci 

v f 1 . 1JL 



CHICAGO 4. 



NORTHWESTERN 



{Continued jritm /xiffr 11) 

-umption for the elementary team play 
•rfaidh we have found so serviceable in 
(be past. 

The first steps in this direction have al- 
ready been taken, not because of con- 
scious cooperation, hut as the result of 
improved facilities in transportation and 
dt-l ribution. 

One of the greal, achievements of the 
past decade has lieen the gradual reduc- 
iiou of inventories by jobbers and retail- 
er-- Iti- I.e.: between production and 
consumption has been decreased, and to 
;i arbiter extent than mo-r oi u- appre- 
ciate. This has meant that in spite of 
temporary embarrassment- tin- manufac- 
turer has a much closer check Unlay upon 
his rate of production than he had ten 
years ago. 

We i-aiiiiot depend too much, however, 
ii|M>n the haphazard assistance which 
comes from the independent action of sep- 
arate factors in our economic life. 

To meet the challenge of unbalanced 

prii-lin w»- -h ill n I i In- i-mi-' iou- 

aml considered team piny of all who are 
in a jKisitiun to guide the development of 
I'lir industries. 

Wc shall need the cooperation of the 
executives in whose hands lies the re- 
sponsibility for the I'm ., 1 1. in ni u plants 
and the formulation of production sched- 
ules. 

We shall want the constant help of the 
trade associations which are in a posi- 
tion to effect intelligent, and balanced 
development within tlieir special fields. 

Teamwork for Everybody 

A HOVE all we must have a widespread 
•""Vindei-i mdinc ol th" fan that in meet 
the problems of this newer day we must 
pass on from teamwork within single 
groups, or single industries to thai broader 
cooperation, where every group and every 
industry will consciously relate its expan- 
sion and development to the growth, the 
stabilization and the prosperity of the 
nation as a whole. 

There is no escape from the conclusion 
that to maintain the unparallelel progn -- 
that we have made through our policy of 
ma-- prodni-tion, we must provide some 
buffer In take up the .-lack when produc- 
tion outruns the consumptive powers of 
the public. 

Just as our National < 'li inilier of Com- 
merce sought to serve industry through 
it- -Indies en distribution, contributing as 
M del lo the reduction of iii\ eiitories, and 
the quickening of trade processes, so in 
this larger and more far-reaching prob- 
lem it has a contribution to make, g duty 
to perform. 

There is no thought that, in so funda- 
mental a matter, the eventual solution can 
be found in any one organization or that 
any small group of men can achieve a re- 
sult, which requires the approval and 
support of industry as a whole. Before 
we can arrive nationally at this newer, 
brighter goal, we must have the intelli- 



gent sympathy and assistance of every 
unit in the Industrial machine. 

Yet somewhere, somehow a start must 
be m ule Someone must accept the task 
of defining the problem of sounding out 
the possibilities of planting the seed from 
ulni-li i lie harvest may finally grow. 

The Chamber will do its part. It wilt 
gi\e ii- though! and its effort to the learn 
work for prosperity which has been the 
theme of tin- i 'oiivention. 

Generous Self- 1 merest 

IN cooperation with every other body 
which is sincerely seeking the welfare 
of American business, it mil stand four- 
-quare inr the creation of that conscious, 
intelligent cooperation which iiidusin 
must have if the nation is to go forward 

No • who uudcr-tands the I rue ,-pn n 

of American industry can doubt that we 
.-hall be able to evolve this higher form 
of cooperation once the practical method 
of achieving it shall have been found. 

The business world which has found b\ 
experience thai I In- promotion o| general 
prosperity i- the highest form ol -elt- 
inlere-t, will not hesitate lo giw it- aid 
to any movement which ami- at the com- 
mon good. 

The voice of organized lalwr has al- 
ready Ix-cn lifted in all appeal for coopera- 
tion. In any move to eliminate unem- 
ployment, or to maintain present stand- 
ards of living, we can confidently count 
upon the support of those who are first 
lo teel the effect of unbalanced prosper- 
ity and the first, to benefit by the wider 
diffusion of the fruits of increasing pro- 
duction. 

There is a limit to what government 
can do to guide the course ol what must 
Ik- an economic development, Yet. gov- 
ernment can make a contribution to our 
knowledge of general conditions, and by 
expanding our notion of the newer co- 
operation until it includes government as 
well as industry, we can secure from the 
ageiu ie- of state and national authority, 
much of the data that we shall need for 
guidance hi our business councils. 

Comforts and Luxuries 

THE day, 1 ihink, is not far distant 
when organized business, organized 
labor and a comprehending government 
will unite for the intelligent teamwork 
that alone can solve our newer problems 
Teamwork that will lift the fear of un- 
employment :md suffering from the minds 
of those who toil. Teamwork that will 
permit the wheel-: of industry to turn 
« I'll increasing effectiveness, to bring 
more and more ol the comforts and even 
luxuries of life to all who contribute to 
the productive power of America. Team- 
work thai will r aa tt OVS the threat of an 
unused surplus from the nation that has 
staked its economic life on the doctrine 
of increasing production! 

Teamwork for prosperity! What a 
M-inn it conjures of the possibilities that 
lie ahead. 
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The good will of 1,600,000 



More than 1,600,000 families are now enjoying 
Atwater Kent Radio and telling others about it. 

Its reputation is reflected in the success and 
standing of Atwater Kent dealers. They have a 
moderate-priced, fast-moving line of proved turn- 
over possibilities. 

As the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company 
is in the radio business to stay, the credit needs 
of Atwater Kent dealers merit the thoughtful at- 
tention of hankers. 



Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company 

A. Atwater Kant, President, 4715 \\ issuhirkuii Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bigger than 13 footlmll fields, the main Atwater Kent factory 
occupies 15 acres and is the largest radio factory in the world. 



IV7k.ii writing to ATWtfim KtrNT Mancfactuhing Company please mention Nation'*. Businas 




Section of Scwcr built in 

Common Brick 
Sewer still good 
after 46 years! 

^^^OKF. than half a centurv ago 
when Chicago was IcKiking for- 
ward to being one of the largest cities 
in the world, they sent an engineer to 
Europe to investigate the best 
material for sewers. 

After visiting the older cities, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Rome and I-ondon, 
he reported that brick was the pre- 
ferred material 

That Chicago profited by this survey 
is shown in the large illustration 
above. This sewer built in 1882 is 
still in good condition after more than 
40 years of service. 

This noteworthy demonstration of 
the permanency of Common Brick 
recommends it for all types of con- 
struction. Write today for helpful 
booklets outlining in detail advan- 
tages of using Common Brick. 

BRICK 

forever 

The Common Brick 
Manufacturers' Association 
of America 

Co. 21.15 Guarantee Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

When writing ptratr mvntion Xution'i IiutinetM 
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Guide Posts of Business 



(Continurd from }hhi> 20> 
Wntial. Work on budgets should be n 
lir-t consideration of oruani/.at urn.-- un- 
dertaking to improve the administration 
nl the public bn-me--. 



Inheritance 
Taxation 



I N ] I LIU ! IM'K taxation 

from an interstate 
standpoint is in i roti- 
~ fased and chaotic con- 
dition In addition to excessive delays 

and annoy dure is uiurt ijd<- taxa- 

r ion whirh at timed approaches conlisca- 
t ion. The greatest difficulty from :m in- 
ter-!. >fc -r in. I;... iiit now hps jn t|j,. t;ix:i- 
tion of intangible personal property of 
non-residetii decedents. The successful 
efforts of several of the stales to remove 
iliis inequitable feature by exempting 
-U' h tut :i nut' do personal property from 
taxation either on a reeiproeal or nnn- 
leeiprocal ba-is is highly commendable, 
and the earnest wish is cxpre-sed thai 
the other states which have not yet 
enacted into law tin.- hiidily de-iralile 
reform will do so at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 



Merchant 
Marine 



'I'm: ( 'n \MBKit reiter- 
ates its opposition to 
government ownership 
and operation of mer- 
chant ships and renews its advocacy of 
the establishment and maintenance of the 
shipping services needed in the interest of 
our commerce and national defense 
through mail and cargo contracts, and 
such other measures as may be required 
to enable private shipowners succcss- 
■ nil >- in meet foreign competition. 

The Chamber advocates continuance 
of the essential services pursuant to the 
Merchant Marine Act of l'.i'JO, and their 
sale to private parties ttgtiB liberal terms, 
or for cash as early as possible. The 
Chamber is, however, strongly opposed 
to any new program of building merchant 
-hips for government account because it. 
will prolong government ownership and 
operation, and because it i- unnecessary 
and will retard rather than advance the 
upbuilding of a privately owned merchant 
marine. There is an abundance of pri- 
vate capital available for construct un- 
ships under favorable government ar- 
rangement which will measurably offset 
the difference in American and foreign 
const ruction and operating costs due pri- 
marily to higher wages in this country 
Pending legi.dalion provides for the en- 
couragement of ship building by liberal- 
ization of the construction loan fund pro- 
visions, by favorable contracts for the 
carriage of mails, and by provisions for 
payments by the < lovernmeiit to officers 
and men ol the m< r< li in! marine enlist- 
ing 111 the Na\ al Reserves. 

The Chamber believes that legislation 
should make definite pro; ision for placing 
all essential services in responsible pri- 
vate hands on a basis to assure perma- 
nency of operation and modernization 
and replacement of vessel.- through pri- 
vate enterprise. 



Tin: National Cham- 
Government ber is already on rec- 
Marinc In- <>r<l in opposition to 
surance Fund 'he entry of the Goi 
eminent into the ma- 
rine insurance business, 
whether for the purpose of insuring the 
Government "s equity in vessels sold to 
private partie.- or otherwise. The Chain- 
lier reiterate- this position, believing 
that the provisions of the Jones-White 
bill which authorizes the Shipping 
Hoard to include in its activities marine 
underwriting constitute an iinnccessarv 
and unsound abridgement of private en- 
terprise. 



Educational 
Orders 



.\b ram war is a war 
of machines and re- 
quires these machines 

in numbers heretofore 

undreamed of. The capacity of Govern- 
inent arsenals for the manufacture of 
ihe.-e machines i-- small compared with 
the volume required m tune of war In 
order that industrial enterprise may in 
lime- oi peace become familiar with miini- 
< ions manufacture and lie prepared to do 
its part in war production, it is essential 
that the National I letense Act should 
lie so amended as to permit the secretary 
of war to place with industries orders of 
an educational rharacier for equipment, 
munitions, and accessories. In this man- 
ner only can commercial concerns obtain 
familiarity with war requirements and 
have their place in industrial war plans 
■ >s the War I lepartment. 



A M'Mbkk of imported 
Imports of raw materials, esscn- 
Kaw Materials tial to the welfare of 
the industry and peo- 
ple of the United 
St nes, have come under the domination 
of foreign monopolies. Where such raw 
materials or products of nature in a crude 
or unfinished state are of a character 
not made, produced, or grown in sufficient 
quantities within the United Slates and 
are, or may be, controlled by any foreign 
government, combination, or monopoly, 
legal sanction should be given to the 
formation of import associations, similar 
to the export associations under the 
Wehb-Pomercne Act, to permit collect i \ e 
buying of such raw materials, with ade- 
quate safeguards to prevent price or sup- 
ply control in the domestic market. 



Industrial 
Information 



I! mud industrial devel- 
opment has resulted in 
productive capacity in 
some branches of in- 
dustry in excess of current requirements. 
In order that industrial development 
may proceed along sound lines, and in the 
public interest, each held oi manufactur- 
ing industry should have knowledge of 
the true costs of production and distribu 
tion based it] ion uniform cost accounting 
and should collect and distribute to its 
members and the public, through its 
trade associations, reliable data as to or- 



Managers of Millions 



- - . • j 




IN THE student body of the National 
School for Commercial and Trade Or- 
ganization Executives, made up of three 
hundred of the country's young men, 
America's Business Men are investing 
in annual salaries alone somewhere be- 
tween a million and a half and two 
million dollars. 

Why this expenditure? 

Is it an extravagant one? 

What docs Business get for it? 

The expenditure is made, as a matter 
of good business judgment, for the 
competent management of a part of 
the country's annual organization fund. 

A careful estimate of the total budget 
of I he organizations served and manage* I 
by the executives assembled in the 
above picture suggests not less than 



ten million dollars. One association 
alone raises and spends a million per 
year on research and educational work 
for the improvement of the industry it 
represents. 

Perhaps ten million is too conserva- 
tive. 

At any rate — the total amount is 
sufficient to justify a wise trusteeship 
and judicious expenditure. 

This an organized community or in- 
dustry gets from the Commercial or 
Trade Organization Executive who gives 
up two weeks of his time to attend t In- 
National School at Evanston to brush 
up on his present practice and to pre- 
pare himself better for his trust. 

The eighth annual session will be held 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, July 8-21, 1928. 



SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE -BOOK I I / 



NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVES 
134 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hast Michigan Tourist Ass'n 
Box 1*8 Ray City. Mich. 

Plea*? tend (without charge) information I 
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m arlac m 

•^jjjjjg* Dry Stencils 

You will like the sharp, clean 
reproduction oE Art Work, 
the clear-cut duplication oE 
typewritten copy, the dura- 
bility and economy of Arlac 
Dry Stencils. 

A sam/We will convince you 

ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
4l9Fourth Ave. Pill»t>u*i;li, Pcnna. 

I'teaM) M->nri a freo Arliic Dry Stein il tuc 
iimi un lnipln ii. ir 

Name . «uv •••>»•«-••••■,•••• « ........... 

Addrrav ..•,..,....»..<.. 
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It D , FREE? 
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Mji'h Slenal Machine Company 
Id Mjia M|. tilkviHt. Ill 



ders, shipments, storks, and other farts 
ffst-iii t:il fur iii! understanding of the sit- 
uation m tlir industry. 

Commercial organizations and oilier 
agencies interested in promoting new in- 
ilu-iri< - I • >r ihcir communities should nl- 
» iv- obtain and consider such current 
i !■ line furls before encouraging devel- 
opment of additional capacity for pro- 
duction in any field of industry. 



| Known deposits of 
Mincr.il n, un i d- neccs.-arv "" 
Development ,| H . nmidinir welfare 
nl the country .'ire lim- 
ited. The number of mines operating and 
of new tunics opening is decreasing. Fu- 
ture supplies nl minerals mn.-t be obtain- 
ed largelt In mi deposits which are buried 
The Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which are the agencies of 
the Kill nl ( 'internment, dealing with 
mineral resources, should hate such ap- 
propriations as to be able to utilize 
new methods for the discovery of hidden 
deposits oi minerals and thus aid in af- 
fording opportunity for revival and ex- 
ieii.-mii of the mining industries. 




. \Vi: kxim:i:ss our ap- 
Commercial p rPc iation and support 
Aviation „f mi> | 1() j )r i,. s 

noitnced by the Dc- 

partment of Commerce for the promo 
hoti oi c unmeieuil aviation, and com- 
mend these policies a- giving private ini- 
tiative the titnio-i encouragement toward 
the building of air commerce upon a 
sound ba.-is lor future expansion. 

The rapid growth of aviaiion has dem- 
onstrated the need of laws governing in- 
spection, regulation, and licensing of air- 
craft and airmen. The federal legislation 
of I'.rjli, and the regulations promulgated 
under it by the Department of Com- 
merce, hate established workable stand- 
ards for these purposes. To the end of 
uniformity a form of stale legislation has 
Ivecn drafted under the auspices of the 
American Bar Association with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Coinmen e 
The attention nl the members of the 

I d Si. in s ( "hamber is in\ ited to ilus 

draft for state legislation. 

Air transport al-o h is its nii.-tn itional 
aspects, through the rapid growth of in- 
lernationat air services. All sound pro- 
posals for international conferences on 
the subject of air transport are accord- 
ingly approved, in order that, there may 
be exchange of informal ion, development 
of facilities, and the hanuimumg "f na- 
tional regulations with respect to clear- 
ance of aircraft, customs, immigration, 
and health essential for the promotion 
nl international aviation. 



Tin; iMT-ortTANCi: of 
Postal Rates pi""|"r postal rate- as 
affecting business and 
public welfare ha- been 
urged by the Chamber in previous reso- 
lutions. The harmful effects of the pres- 
ent raie schedules continue to be evi- 
dent. The Chamber accordingly urges 
that adjustment of postal rates be accom- 



you will rind the South'* Supreme 
Hotel, the Atlanta Bilimorc, "Where 
Southern Hospitality Flowers." Lo- 
cated in a four-acre park, free from 
traffic noises, immediately accessible 
to Chcatric.it, business and 
shopping centers 

A Bowman Biltmorc Institution 
Rates from $3.50 
Golf for Biltmorc guests 

|... *%l't»I.. II ..ml., /*"! Win. I 11. llcr. Yut f>«i 

W. C . H ili 1. IV* I'rri .ini U^m/tr 



You may order additional 
copies of this 

Extra 
EDITION 

of NATION'S BUSINESS 
at cost ten cents each in 
any quantity. 

Wc will send them to you 
in bulk, prepaid; or address 
and mail them individually, 
at no extra charge, to the 
list of names that you fur- 
nish. 

Send in your order today 
for copies to be distributed 
by you among business as- 
sociates, friends, customers, 
employes, organization 
members and others. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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jilished on a basis which will allow un- 
hampered n.-e oi postal facilities, and that 
relief legislation to this end hp enacted 
at this session. 



Distribution 
Census 



There has; now been a 
demons! rat inn, through 
the limited censuses of 
t ho factors of distribu- 
tion which have been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce, of the desirabil- 
ity that the legislation lor the next de- 
cennial census should provide for a na- 
tion-wide census of the factors of distri- 
bunon as a part of the decennial CCDSUfi 
The facts made available through such a 
census uf distribution will be of value to 
every branch of industry Bnd commerce 



Ocean Bills 
of Lading 



I 'iiot'osAi.s have for 
several years been 
pending for the adop- 
lion of measures which 
vrotdd further the unification of ocean 
bills of lading. These measures are of 
great importance to t lie simplification of 
these instruments of foreign trade. The 
Chamber urges prompt legislation by 
Congress with a view to enactment of the 
Hague Rules in suitable form to be ap- 
plicable to American conditions. 



Commercial 
Arbitration 



The sense of respon- 
sibility which has long 

cbaraetemed many of 

the most important 

pari.- of American commerce is spread- 
ing to other fields of trade. It appears 
in the Standards which trades have set 
up for the guidance of their own mem- 
bers and for the information and assur- 
ance of the public. These standards 
should always be accompanied by pro- 
\ Mons for arbitration of differences which 
arise, and all transactions in such trades 
should include agreement to submit to 
arbitration any questions which develop 
from them. The availability of arbitra- 
tion inspires confidence that honest differ- 
ences of opinion can be quickly and eco- 
nomically resolved in accordance with 
the facts. In aiding the use of arbitra- 
tion in the fields of commerce, both na- 
tional trade associations and local com- 
mercial organizations, therefore, have op- 
portunities of the highest order and in 
keeping with the purposes for which they 
exist. 

Agreements to arbitrate questions 
growing out of transactions of which the 
agreements are a part will always have 
their mam support from business men, 
but they should likewise have the sup- 
port of the courts jn order that no one 
may evade the business obligations he has 
undertaken. Every state of commercial 
importance should accordingly have leg- 
i -la I ion which will assure that agree- 
ment entered into as a part of commer- 
cial transactions to arbitrate questions 
Which may subsequently grow out of these 
transactions will be enforced by the courts 
in accordance with their terms and that 
when arbitration proceeds in the manner 
provided in the legislation the award will 
be enforced by the courts. 



K BONDS TO Fit « 
¥ THE I NVESTOI « 
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How the normal risk 
in sound investment is 
minimized to-day 

WITH the most careful selection, there still re- 
mains a normal risk jn investment — that which 
inheres in all human affairs. It must be recognized, 
but it need not deter from sound investment any 
more than the normal risks of everyday life discour- 
age living. The investor should distinguish between 
normal and abnormal risks, avoiding the latter and 
realizing that modern safeguards protect him from 
the former, as never before. 

Business to-day knows more about itself, about costs and 
markets. Advertising is employed to sustain demand; re- 
search to improve output; mass production to lower cost. 
Accounting methods have been greatly improved. Financing 
has been put on a more scientific basis. Trustworthy infor- 
mation is quickly available. There is greater legal protection. 

As a further safeguard to the investor's interests stands the 
competent investment house. Its analysis of the assets and 
prospects of the borrower is searching and scientific. No 
less keen is its study of the investor's situation, to make 
sure he selects those securities best fitted to his needs. Un- 
der its guidance the wise investor puts most of his funds in 
bonds to have the utmost security. Even then, he diversifies 
to spread further the normal risk. Thus securely supported, 
he invests steadily as funds are available, with well assured 
confidence in the soundness of his position. 

Our booklet^ "Ktirntitili of a iwund Ini'eitmettt Policy " givti 
pitutical adfice conrtrntng (be lelectionof %<arioui typeto/ bondiand 
their proper di<vrriijiraticn — htipful to these ivbo are interttttd in 
improving ibeir knoiultdgt vf band innrtitmtnt. }V rite/or booklet .VF-Gtf 

Eicry Thursday F.i-eniug 
11ALSEY, STUART & CO. \adio Programs 

combine musical i-nn-ruinmcnt of distinguished character 
with interesting discussions on the subject of umnd investment 
B;0O P. M. Central Standard Time 9:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 

over tht Red Neru-erk and aswiafed stations 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

one ago ioi J. Lm Ssll* St. wnw yohk H ff'mlt St. 
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Awards for Fire Waste Control 



By ROLLIN M. CLARK 



A TENDED i>y the greatest en- 
thusiasm which has ever been 
demons! rated on occasions of 
^ the kind, the presentation of 
awards to the winners of the I!»27 Inter- 
I 'handier Fire Waste Contest was made 
it the afternoon session of the meet in; 
jf the National Council on May 7. 

Before nearly 1,200 national councilors 
md ollicers of member organizations Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, 
'nited States senator 
from Michigan, delivered 
the presentation address 
:md awarded the hand- 
some bronze and silver 
plaques to delegations 
from the five winning 
insinuations. They rep- 
ented Philadelphia; 
'■rand Rapid.-; Creen-- 
sro. North Carolina; 
)urham, North Carolina; 
and Fremont, Michigan, 
the cities which achieved 
the highest standing in the 
1927 Contest among cities 
if their size. Of these, 
'hiladelphia achieved ihe 
distinction of winning the 
ir.'ind award for best accomplishments re- 
Eardless of population. 

Many Fires to Fight 

[ENATOR Vandenberg 's address made 
a profound impression upon his nttdt- 
nce and he more than lived up to his na- 
■ ion-wide reputation as an outstanding 
orator. As a preface to the presentation 
>nator Vandenberg extended a getter. <l 
of greeting to the Chamber. 
He staled that the organization of the 
'haniher became a momentous event in 
evolution of American business and 
rmgratulated it upon its important dedi- 
cation. Continuing, Senator Vandenberg 
lid: 

There are many different kinds of fires 
it need fighting — it wi may demur for a 
tomcat into metaphor — and against which 
the wifely of the Republic it, is neees- 
ary constantly to sound alarm I am 
thinking, for example, of the (ires of big- 
try. We can burn onr-elves, in cinders in 
lie furnace of racial and religious hate, I 
in thinking of the fires of materialism, We 
he utterly reduced to ashes by ncglect- 
tig spiritual aspirations. 
I am thinking of the tin s of treason. Wr 
hi be eciii.-iimed in 'In me. i,i|i nv || inns 
' revolution if we fail vigilant devotion to 
tie un-breaehed Constitution, to the un- 
roken defense of American tradition, to 
- itillv ul' l.i iv. .md l.i I he stability of its 

Iminist ration. 
There are deadly torches 'round about 
; everywhere. It is the lir-t dttlv of cvrrv 




Arthur H. Vandenberg 



citizen worthy of his heritage to be a "fire- 
man" in the service of the Republic. 

Now I become specific with reference to 
this notable occasion. I «NM not asked to 
preach n senium. 1 was asked to pro- 
nounce an award. It deals with tire in inti- 
mate reality — fife tli.it is heralded by those 
alarms that strike terror to the human 
heart — file that spells staggering physical 
and fiscal wastes — tire that loo often throws 
a wicked illumination ii{Km unspeakable 
human tragedy. No longer, 
unfortunately, do I speak 

in metaphor. 

I speak now of the awful 
thing itself— the red and 
yellow flames which licked 
lip 10.000 lives last year 111 
tie Unit) dStati - and which 
dt -1 Lived more than ♦500.- 
000,000 in created values. 

The i i. list t 111 I IV .' • (till t of 

this Chamber to combat, 
this economic loss and 
waste is one of the great 
outstanding conceptions 
anil arhic* .Hunts <if which 
this dutmlicr may be nghi - 
Iy proud. 

I am here to congratul it e 
till ( 'dumber mi the con- 
sliuil ly pyramiding sin • - 
i Ms Inifr-Cliamber Fire 
W.i-te Contest— devisi-d in 
I win n To cities npntti il mote than 
doubled in 1924, when 160 cities reported — 
sulistaulmlK lin t. is. I again in 1035. when 
231 cities reported — once more enhanced in 
1926 when 303 cities reported — and striking 
a new maximum in 1927, when 329 cities 
reported. 

I am here to congratulate the cities which 
thus dcnioii.-trati .1 their municipal zeal and 
conscience in the year just closed — cities 
credited with a total saving of *I 1,972,688, 

it MS p. t r.-nt a- compared with their 
average fire losses for the preceding live 
years— pi r capita losses which, when aver- 
aged over all eom|ieting cities, showed re- 
duction from S3.77 in 1925 to S2.70 in 1927. 

Humanitarian Achievement 

I AM here to congratulate tin- ritn- 
I upon thetr humanitarian achievement. 
In 1927 SI .3 per cent of the contestants re- 
ported either no deaths by fire or a reduc- 
tion tu number of such fatalities — the ac- 
tual decrease in the number of lives lost 
last, year us compared with the average of 

tin ] a ding I'm' v eal.- being 12 f"> per rent. 

I am here to congratulate all those who 
participated in these useful and precious 
labor-— < .ich one r> warded by gn iter indi- 
vidual security for life and property— each 
one rewarded by the consciousness of hav- 
ing made a material social and economic 
contribution. In the lir-t analysis this 
mean- the helpful work of individual riti- 
zena possessed of vision. But in the last 
analysis it is a tribute to intelligent cooper- 
ation—to the invincibility of teamwork— 
m all 'he ine'hi>.|s by which hazard tnav he 



minimised nnd by which efficiency may lie 
maximized. 

Lust, but fur from least, I am here to 

c , nur.lt Ilia te ;,I,.| I h'li tu .Idol it. the u Hi- 
lling cttle- which have I.. -I sin r. t iled 111 

answering this challenge to aelf-prescrva- 
imii. under the auspices of these allied 
l 'h ilnln i - 

Mr. Chairman, America has the unenvi- 
able distinction of leading all countries in 
the world in the extent of fire waste — a 
dubious preeminence. We arc not so big 
and so rich that we can pursue this prodi- 
gality forever There is emphatic value in 
tins organized effort to put this menace un- 
der constraint. 

Immense Fire Loss 

VN ANXI Al. life loss of 10.000 human 
souls — more than twice the battle mor- 
tality in the whole of the American Revo- 
lution -i- a supreme challenge to the con- 
science of the nation. 

An annual property loss of S500.lM10.000 — 
more than enough every twelve months 
to build Ihe St. Lawrence Waterway and 
wed the Great Lakes with the oceans — is 
simply -laggeiing in il- black o inn pt mn 
Nor is it possible for mere arithmetic to 
v isualize the wrenching aftermaths to OUT 
social and economic fabric which lie in the 
wake of conflagration. 

Ill the pn -euce i.| -in li ri.nteuipl.itl.ins — 
and particularly in the presence of the 

proved fact that intelligent i pi latum 

can substantially reduce these livid liubili- 
tirs — thr-e animal contests, under the uus- 
piccs of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
I'nited States, become notable crusades to- 
ward the goals of common sense and of the 
common weal. 

After naming the winners and honor 
iiins of the r.i.'T Contest, Senator Van- 
deliberg briefly rev iewed the accomplish- 
ments of each of the winning cities in the 
' Contest last year and then presented t he 
spokesman of the delegation from that 
city with it- plaque. Alba B. Johnson, 
chairman of the LviMitivc Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
responded for his city. Grand Rapids 
w is represented by Lee M. Hutching, na- 
tional councilor of the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Commerce. Greensboro's 
trophy was received by Mayor E B. Jef- 
tsem of that city, and Durham's plaque 
tru accepted by Acting Mayor William 
F. Carr. 

The ceremony ended vvnh the accept" 
.nice of Fremont's award by T>r. Louis 
Webber, secretary "I the Fremont Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

All of the spokesmen pointed out the 
advantages which had accrued to their 
• i'ii - as the result of their participation 
in the movement and they uraed all 
chambers of commerce which have tint 
yet enrolled to become active in the com- 
petition, 



NA T ION'S BUSINESS for June o> 1928 

The Will to Please 



ENGINEER 



TRAIN CONDUCTOR 



DINING CAR STEWARD 



PULLMAN CONDUCTOR 




COURTESY 



ON-TIME ARRIVAL 



COURTESY 



TRAINMEN 



SMOOTH STARTING 
AND STOPPING 



COURTESY 



CHEFS AND WAITERS 



TRAIN SECRETARY 



PORTER SERVICE 



GOOD MEALS- 
WELL SERVED 



VALET-BARBER 
-MAID SERVICE 



THE THE THE 

CAPITOL Faux pitt national, 

LIMITED LIMITED LIMITED 



All-Pullman between 
Washington & Chicago 



All-Pullman between 
Pittsburgh & Chicago 



All -Pullman between 
Washington & St. Louis 



"The Will to Please" is not a 
slogan adopted by the Baltimore & 
Ohio — it is the gauge of service 
understood by every employe. 

The CAPITOL Limited, connecting 
New York, Washington and Chi- 
cago ; The NATIONAL Limited, 
between New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis; 
and The FORT PITT Limited 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
are operated by certain members of 
this organization. They are the pub- 
lic contacts and through their efforts 
and service "the will to please" is 



made evident to the passengers. 

But important, also, are the thou- 
sands who have no contacts with 
the traveling public — yet they, too, 
measure the performance of their 
duties by the same yardstick — "the 
will to please" — and by their serv- 
ice help to make your journey safer 
and more satisfying. 

Such loyal co-operation between 
men and management results invar- 
iably in better service to the pub- 
lic and the communities reached by 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 



BALTIMORE &OHIO 



Cntxt C Ntmmtmi 

an J Csmpan,, 
Anbiutti. Chteagt 

StofuU 

I tin,, ;( >;(■ i., ,-, 
Company, 
/■!■•■ /jy Angrtti 




'Built as a Monolith 



ENDl'RING beauty of line, with rich ar- 
chitectural treatment, in a structure 
of purely utilitarian purpose, has been 
achieved in this new concrete building. 
Of especial interest is the fact that it is 
truly a monolith. Story by story, the con- 
crete for the frame, floor systems, wall 
panels, and exterior decoration, was 
placed in a continuous operation. Speed 



of construction (180 days) was attained, 
largely because the materials were all 
available from stock and the contractor's 
regular force could erect them, with am- 
ple time for the complicated interior and 
mechanical equipment. The building ex- 
emplifies the manifold possibilities of 
reinforced concrete for modern, fire-safe 
structures of utility and beauty. 



PORTLAND CEMENT dissociation^ 



Concrete for Permanence 



CHICAGO 
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€X An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 



Under the latest station to station day rates, you 
can now "travel" the thousands of miles to a point 
across the continent and return by telephone for only 
$5.00. From Dallas to New Orleans and return for 
only $i.ZO. From Detroit to Chicago and back for 
only $1.35. From San Diego to Mexico City and 
return for only $10.50. 

A Chicago business man recently had to endeavor 
to close negotiations with 30 concerns in 12. cities. 
Preliminary work had been done, but personal 
contact was necessary. In one day, he saved 5000 
miles of physical travel and at least ten days' 
time from his office. He made four long dis- 
tance calls to New York. Two to Buffalo. 
One to Syracuse. One to Covington, Va. Six 



to Pittsburgh. Five to Cleveland. One to Louis- 
ville. Two to St. Louis. Two to Kansas City. 
Two to St. Paul. Three to Milwaukee and one to 
New Orleans. 

His negotiations were successful in 60% of the 
calls. "In many cases," says this man, " the long dis- 
tance telephone call is actually superior to a personal 
call. It gets an immediate audience." 

The president of a large Philadelphia rubber com- 
pany has each one of his salesmen call him at the 
end of the day. Often large sales that a man is about 
to give up as hopeless are saved by the suggestions 
received from his president by Long Distance. 

What distant trips could you profitably 
make today by telephone? . . . Number, pltasei 





ndustrt/f 

Beware of^iste 
m l 

White Elepnanrs 

Clothes 



White e lephants in the form of obsoles- 
cent machines arc trampling down the 
profits in many an industry. Timkcn 
Hearings m machinery iln\ c out this form 
• « f Wiste. lor I imken-cquipped nu- 
c hitu ry of even' t\ pc invariably dors 
lu ttcr \\ ork, and more of it, at less cost 

Such equipment is superior because of 
the established I imken operating econ- 
omies due to the reduction of friction, 
ubricating costs, and power waste. Such 
equipment has permanent Timkcn preci- 
sion, full I'imkcn thrust capacity, Timlcen 
rigidity, I imken simplicity — the invin- 
cible endurance of I imken tapered con- 
struction, Timkcn I'OSITllt. I ) At.lCSf.ft 
ROLLS, and Timken-made electric steel. 

That is how 1 imken operating econo- 
mics keep on compounding themselves, 
paying returns long after I imken-cquipped 
machinery itself may be written off. Re- 
figure on a Timkcn basis. Noted 
equipment makers in your line can give 
you complete information. 

TIIR TIMKTN ROI.I.I R MARINO CO. 
CANTON, i) H I t) 




CHALLENGE WASTE 
IN ELECTRIC MOTORS 

In electric moron Timkcn Bearingi nwkc one 
of tlieir moit direct th-ilJengrs to W«tr. The 
Timkrn combination of minimum friction and 
lull thrusf-rjdul capacity mum highrtt endur- 
MMpfc R«t ti « are prrmoncnliy centered. Shafts 
arc ihortrr and more rigid. Mounting! arr 
timple, CflMMKjL and drip-proof. Maintename 
of Timkrn-c^uippcd motor* ii but a matter ot 
lubricating a few time* a year. 
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